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DR. AXELROD’S 
MINI-ATLAS OF 
FRESHWATER 
AQUARIUM FISHES 


EDITED BY DR HERBERT R. AXELROD. 
NEPTUNE, NEW JERSEY; 1987. 


TRH. PUBLICATIONS, 


UT THERE, SCATTERED ABOUT the innocent and 
unsuspecting underwater world, lives an entire 
class of piscaphiles. Difficult to identify in common 
surroundings, they are best photographed creep- 
ing around the banks of brackish swamps, mud pud- 
dles, and cold clear mountain waters. A good friend of 
ours, Dr. Daphne DeLung, is the world’s most 
renowned and lovely collector of piscaphiles. In her 
lovely mansion in Flushing, N.Y., is an entire room 
devoted to her pinned collection of the elusive 
piscaphilius fanaticans. This sub-species is known for its 
chameleon-like adaptive coloration. The knee-high rub- 
ber waders of the fanaticans have been photographed in 
hues ranging from aquamarine to brown-black. 
Undoubtedly the most highly prized of al piscaphile 
sub-species is the intelligenter, of which only three have 
been sighted. These clever carp can remain submerged 
for hours waiting for their prey. The only known photo- 
graph of an intelligenter was taken by Ms. DeLung dur- 
ing a jungle safari to wettest, warmest Africa. Startled 
by something brushing against her, suspecting the 
infamous swamp-masher (piscaphilius exposeuriste), she 


turned on the camera light and found an intelligenter 
staring intently — not at her micromastia, but, rather — 
at two small marine fish nearby. She took a photograph 
the split-second before the intelligenter lunged for its 
meal, and out of her life. 

The intelligenter is one of the thousands of species 
photographed and described in Axelrod’s essential 
Atlas for fish lovers. You may wonder what the 
lascivious Dr. DeLung has to do with all this. She has 
offered to reward us beyond our wildest dreams — rare 
warm soft pneumatic pleasures there amongst the 
pussy willows — if we but mention her name. Consider 
it done. 


KIKOY 


GENIUSES TOGETHER 


American Writers in Paris in the 1920s 


BY HUMPHREY CARPENTER. HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY; 1988, 


E PROBABLY DON'T NEED yet another yawner about 
Hemingway and Gertrude Stein and Sherwood 
Anderson and James Joyce and the Dame and the 
Rotonde sixty years ago in Paris, now, do we? 
Those depths have been plumbed by greater stylists 
than Carpenter (Memories of Montparnasse comes most 
readily to mind — splendid writing by one who was 
there and who wasn’t working against an advance). All 
the old canards are here, Hemingway and Malcolm 
Cowley and Fitzgerald drinking too much, Sylvia Beach 
fighting the American censors, the origin of the phrase 
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“the lost generation:” 

‘One day Gertrude Stein went fo a garage to collect 
her car, Gody, which had been taken in for repairs. It 
twas not ready, and the proprietor lost his temper with 
the young mechanic who ‘eas supposed to nave done the 
job” “You are all,” he told the lad, ‘a genération 
perdue!” Gertrude Stein was struck by the phrase, and 
when Hemingway next called at 27 rue de Fleurus she 
repeated it tohim. “That's what you are,” sitesaid, “All 
of you young people who served in the war. You are a 
lost generation.” 

One of the most tiresome aspects of Geniuses 
Together is not the title, which is bad enough, but the 
author's addiction to long, lorky, lunky summaries of 
too many of Hemingway's early novels and short sto 
ries, complete with extended quotes, précis, and dumb 
critical comments. After a dozen or so of these, one 
quote, from Malcolm Cowley, became quite inspira- 
tional for us: 

«all one was likely to get from it [Dial Maga- 
zine] was ‘@ haifa dozen bad novels to review in fifty or a 
nundred words apiece,’ for which one would be paid a 
dollar per novel when the review finally appeared — 

‘and this might not be for three or four months. Mean- 

while, the thing to do was sel! the reviewo copies for 35 
cents each, whiich often seemed more than they were 
worth. 

*”v 


ORIGINS OF 
FUTURISTIC FICTION 


BY PAUL K, ALKON. UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA PRESS; 1988. 


LKON PURPOSELY STAYS AWAY from H. G. Wells, 

George Orwell, Aldous Huxley, and other neo- 

modemists. Instead, he looks at earlier “prose nar- 

ratives explicitly set in future time,” including 
Jacques Guttin’s Epigone, hhistoire du siécle futur, Louis- 
Sébastien Mercier’s L’An deux mille quatre cent aquarante: 
Rove s'il en fut jamais ("The year 2440: A dream if there 
ever was one”) —and his personal favorite, Le Roman de 
Tavenir, by Félix Bodin. For something like Origins of 
Futuristic Fiction to work for the reader, we'd predict that 
the author must have discovered worthy, but lost, 
prose; and that he himself must be a worthy stylist. 
Unfortunately, the former is not true — although 
Alkon’s summaries of Mercier, Guttin, et al make for the 
most interesting reading here. What's depressing is his 
own style, in which he will tell us, for example: 

What Ido argue in the following pages is that issues 
of causation and cultural context, though relevant, 
should yield priority to matters of form until the forms 
‘we seek to explain have been more adequately identified. 


What is it about college teaching, that turns the 
language so sour and tedious? There are points worth 
remembering: that 1984 rather than The Last Man in 
Europe (Orwell's original title) might have helped to 
“anchor the story in time,” make it more memorable 
and apt—asis the case with 2440. Further, Alkon points 
‘out that 2440 was one of the most successful books of the 
eighteenth century — George Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson owned copies of it. Finally, as shown by 
Guttin’s Epigone, one can use a shift to the future as a 
more meaningful alternative than a mere shift in space 
(vide, More's Utopia.) 

*” 


MEXICAN CHURCHES 


BY ELIOT PORTER AND ELLEN AUERBACH. UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW MEXICO PRESS; 1987. 


HERE ARE SOME PEOPLE who have a proper sensitivity 
towards Mexican art and life, and we would set 
Porter and Auerbach among this honored panoply. 
Mexican Churches is not dry photography of the dull 
and predictable — but rather, an eccentric and brilliant 
selection of “primitive” folk religious art, The ninety 
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plates reproduced here were photographed in 1955 and 
1956 with what we would now think of as equally “prim- 
itive” equipment. In his introduction, Porter describes 
the four-and-a-half month, 10,000 mile trip in a 
“Chevrolet Carryall,” and the times they had to literally 
beg, the village priests (and in one case, the villagers 
themselves) to permit them to take pictures. The selec- 
tion of facades, interiors, tile work, statuary, murals, 
and confessional angels is 50 alluring that we would be 
hard pressed to pick one or two as favorites. Saying 
that, we would call attention to the “Dark Christ” of 
Yanhuitlin (Oaxaca) with his flowered, daintily frilled 
skirt; the Soul in Purgatory of Oaxaca (chains, open 
mouth, tiny wooden carved and painted flames); Christ 
of the Cane from Huejotzingo (the bloody knees!); 


Christ as the Man of Sorrows (Muna) — long hair 
exactly like one of the Fabulous Furry Freak Brothers; 
and, finally, the Virgin of the Immaculate Conception, 
Xocchel (wide-eyes, pursed mouth, pink go-to-town, 
bejewelled hat) 

More and more the hand-carved images wilh their 
homemade clothes are replaced by stereotyped plaster 
saints. Old floors are being ripped out and loud-pa 
terned machine-made tiles put in their place, 

says Ms. Auerbach. Mexican Churches is a charming, 
compilation of an innocent art, dedicated to, perhaps, 
an equally innocently mixed faith. 


FOAWY 


DR. JEKYLL 
AND MR. HYDE 


BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. NAL; 1987. 


HERE'S SOMETHING TO BE said for not reading The 
'Classics while in school. Some of us would give up a 
left nut to open “Ode to a Nightingale” or peruse 
Bleak House for the first time. Fortunately, R. L. Ste- 

venson was among the least favorites of the scholarly 

garbage collectors who ran our college English 
departments. 
Mr Utterson the lawyer was a man of a rugged 
countenance that was never lighted by a smile; cold, 
nity, and embarrassed in discourse; backward in sen 
iment; lean, long, dusty, dreary. 
This is the first character we meet in Dr. Jekyll and 

Mr. Hyde (indeed, this is the first line of the book). Who 

can doubt that Stevenson is describing our professor of 

English 21, as well as his peers — deadly, moral, con- 

flicted, dry Victorian gentlemen, Among this collection 

of tedious personages (named Utterson, Landry, Poole, 
and Enfield) we are introduced, by contrast, to Jekyll, 

who is fascinating because he is conflicted: 
it was on the moral side, and in my own person, 
that I learned to recognize the thorough and primitive 
duality of man; I saw that, of the tio natures that 
contended in the field of my consciousness, even if I 
could rightly be said to be either, it was only because f 

both 


was radical 
he says; 

It was the curse of mankind that these incongruous 

faggots were thus bound together — that in the agonized 

hese polar twins should be 


womb of consciousness 

continuously struggling 

Itis the attempt to deal with this Victorian du, 
that causes Jekyll to experiment with the elements that 
“boil and smoke together in the glass.” And what hap- 
pens when he finally drinks down the potion: most 
readers may remember the pain, the nausea, the 
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“grinding in the bones . . . (the) horror of the spirit.” 
But, theres something else — the very moment of trans- 
formation into Hyde which leads to ecstasy: 

There was something strange in my sensations, 
something indescribably new and, from its very novelty, 
incredibly sweet. I felt younger, lighter, happier in 
body; within I was conscious of aheady recklessness . 

“incredibly sweet.” At last, free of all the moral 
fears and strictures and contradictions of the respect 
able man of 1885 London, Jekyll finds a sweetness, in 
which 


Tknew myself, at the first breath of this mew life, 10 
be more wicked... and the thought, in thal moment, 
braced and delighted me like wine. 

The reader of this volume is fortunate to have a fine 
introduction by Viadimir Nabokov, in which he com- 
pares Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde to Madame Bovary or Dead 
Souls, calling it “a fable that lies nearer to poetry than to 
ordinary prose fiction.” Neither Jekyll nor Hyde could 
be considered all good or all bad, for inside Jekyll, even 
before his transformation, are the “rudiments” of evil; 
and above the dwarfish Hyde: 

» floats aghast, but dominating, a residue of 

Jekyll, a kind of smoke ring, or halo, as if this black 

concentrated evil lad fallen out of the remaining ring of 

‘good, but this ring of ood still remains. Hyde still wants 
to change back to Jekyll. This is the significant point. 

aKKO 


CLOUDS IN A 
GLASS OF BEER 


Simple Experiments in Atmospheric Physics 
BY CRAIG F. BOHREN. JOHN WILEY & SONS; 1987 


COHIREN IS A PROFESSOR, of the Department of Mete- 
orology at Pennsylvania State University and is 
pleasantly addicted to showing off the laws of 
physics in simple ways, including counting bub- 

bles in glasses of beer, observing the clouds over a 
snowfield, dropping a heated aluminum can in a shal- 
low dish of water (it implodes), looking, at black dots 
through milk-water, and taking photographs of piles of 
manure (to capture images of rising steam). To those 
who ruin good beer with salt, 

. you might think that bubbles evolve from salt 
grains solely because the grains dissolve in beer, or 
because of a chemical reaction between beer and salt, 
[but] this is demonstrably false: merely try insoluble 
particles, Fine aquarium sand (quartz) is quite suitable. 
Wash the sand thoroughly inacid, then water, to rid the 
grain surfaces of soluble impurities. When this clean 
sand is dropped into beer, the resulting bubbles are int no 
apparent way different in aumber and size from those 


nucleated by salt grains, although sand does make the 

leer a bit gritty 
There are countless photographs, graphs, and 
drawings, and chapters with titles such as “Multiple 
Scattering at the Breakiast Table,” “Happy Ducks, Like 
Happy People, Perform Best with Cool Heads,” and "A 

Murder in Ceylon.” 
we 


PEYOTE RELIGION 


A History 


BY OMER C. STEWART. UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS; 
1987, 


EYOTE GROWS NATURALLY IN a small part of Texas 
along the Rio Grande— but profusely from thereon 
down to Mexico City, spreading as far east as the 
Gulf, and west to Presidio and Torreo. The Spanish 

conquistadores were well aware of peyote’s existence, 

use and potency. The first historical reference appears 
in Bernardino de Sahagiin’s late 16th Century Historia 

General de las Cosas de Nueva Espaii 

The peyoll is white and grows only there in the 
north region called Mictlan. On him who eats it or 
drinks it, it takes effect like mushrooms. Also he sees 
‘many things which frighten one, or make one laugh. It 
affects him perhaps one day, perhaps two days, but 
likewise it abates. However, it harms one, troubles one, 
‘makes one besotted, takes effect on one. 

Religious ceremonies around the plant were per- 
formed by the Aztecs, and its use was so disturbing to 
the church that these lines were added to the catechism: 

Hast thou eaten the flesh of man? 

Hast thou eaten the peyote? 

Do you suck the blood of otters? 

Do you adorn with flowers places where idols are 
kept? 

According to Stewart, the growth in popularity of 
peyote ceremonies among the Indians was created by 
the railroads (for transportation), the settlement of more 
than thirty Indian tribes in the Oklahoma Territory in 
the nineteenth century (the traditions and ceremonies 
of one tribe became known to the others) — and finally, 
the establishment of schools for “discipline, kindness, 
and Christian teaching” (which had the same effect). 
Opponents claimed that peyote: 

creates false notions in the minds of the users, 
preventing sound logic and rational thought with which 
to meet the problems of their daily lives. Believing that 
peyote is the comforter sent by God, they reject the 
teachings of the Church . . 

Stewart is Emeritus Professor of Anthropology at 
the University of Colorado —and has appeared in court 
innumerable times to testify on behalf of the Native 
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American Church. This is a careful presentation of a 


subject so dangerous to the left hemisphere of the brain 
that senators, representatives, law enforcement offi- 
cers, the FBI, and the DEA devolve into madness on the 
subject, especially when presented with the suggestion 
that it might not be destructive nor harmful tots users, 
nor the state. 


*Y 


THE OTHER FOOT 


BY RAY BRADBURY. CREATIVE EDUCATION; 1987 


HE OLD BASTARD REALLY is good, isn’t he? You open it 
lup to put it down, and twenty minutes later, you are 
finally finishing it and wondering How does the son- 
of-a-bitch do it? Well, one way is that he elides facts. 

This tale about the Blacks who moved to Mars omits the 

tiny details about how anyone, not to say twenty mil- 

lion people, can get there, and breathe there — much 

less how they are able to build frame houses, complete 
with grass, trees, fences, roads, cars, and streetcars, all 
set ina virulently alien atmosphere. Bradbury doesn’t 
even pay attention to such minutice: what he does, and 
does with great-economy, and, yes, artistry, is to set.a 
stage, develop a plot, and then bring it to quick conclu- 
sion with just enough, never too many, words. Max- 
imum economy. Don’t bother to develop the characters. 
Create an Impressionist word-painting, where a few 
lines representa whole world. He’s good, and his works 
stand the test of time (and our own ripening cynicismat 
what passes for Science Fantasy nowadays). One sug- 
gestion: instead of dumping your money in this forty- 
page book with its dopey illustrations, buy the com- 
plete Vintage Bradbury (Random House, $2.95) or The 
Stories of Ray Bradbury (Knopf, $20). 
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THE PATH TO THE 
NEST OF SPIDERS 


BY ITALO CALVINO. THE ECCO PRESS: 1987 

I distorted the faces, I tortured the people as any writer 
always does, so that reality became clay, instrument, and the 
zvriter knows this is tae only way he can write, though he feels 
remorse all the same 


IHEY CALLED THE LATE Italo Calvino a “neorealist,” 
‘but he preferred to think of himself as an “engaged” 
writer in the style of Pavese, Vittorini, Moravia, and 
Fenoglio. I! seitiero dei nididi ragno was Calvino’s first, 
novel, published in 1947. Its a picaresque work, a raw 
look at the Italian resistance of WWIL The central 
character is the child Pin, shoemaker’s apprentice, 
orphan. He hangs around the bars of San Remo until he 
is caught stealing the pistol of a German who is, at the 
time, bedding his sister. Pin goes to jail, escapes, and 
ends up with the resistance fighters in the mountains. 
Far be it for us to fault the first novel of a twenty-three- 
year-old at the beginning of a great career — but if you 
want Calvino, you are perhaps better off with Mar 
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covaldo. There is much political dialogue amongst the 
ratty warriors (these partisans are generally low-lifes — 
no noble warriors here). Pin is interesting in the same 
way that Gunter Grass’s narrator in The Tin Drum is 
interesting: a semi-innocent, semiknowing stunted 
voice; a noncritical eye in the midst of the action. One 
passage shows the Calvino to come. Pin is singing the 
folk song “Who is knocking at my door” and the words 
are interleaved with a courtship routine going on 
between Dritto, the partisan leader, and Giglia, the wife 
of the cook — while the cuckolded cook himself feeds 
“its of blood-red kidneys” to his hawk. Pin sings 

He drew out his sword and cut off her head 

Off went the head and spun into the hall 

On the floor of that room grew a beautiful flower 

The flower of a mother Killed by her own son 

”v 


ZEN EFFECTS 


The Life of Alan Waus 


BY MONICA FURLONG, HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY: 
1986. 


NYONE WHO PRESUMES TO do a biography of Watts 
with an overdose of concentration on his acid trips, 
his sexual peccadillos, and his drinking, witha style 
of analysis right out of Freshman Psych (“Roger 
Somers believed that the ‘tragic flaw’ in Watts was that 
he suffered a deep neurotic shyness . . ."); anyone who 
ignores the important job Watts did of turning a difficult 
credo into something understandable for most Ameri- 
cans by means of the media (he did extensive radio and 
television program series for twenty years, up to the 


EMPEROR GOOSE GOSLING, YUKON-KUSKOKWIM, ALASKA FROM TRACKS IN THE SKY: WILDLIFE AND WETLANDS OF THE PACIFIC 
FLYWAY TEXT BY PETER STEINHART, PHOTOGRAPHS BY TUPPER ANSEL BLAKE. CHRONICLE BOOKS; 1987. 

“Humans joke about ‘being nibbled to death by ducks. Ducks may mutter more justifiably about being nibbled to death by people. Nowhere ore we 
looking at the cumulative impocts ofa lostacre this week in San Francisco Bey, another fen acres next week in Grays Harbor, a hundred in the Willamette 


Valley, © dozen in the Fraser River Valley, an oil development on a molting lake on Alaska’ north slope. 
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ALAN WATTS AT THE AGE OF SIX 


year of his death — these programs are not even men- 
tioned); anyone who pulls leaden quotes from Watts’ 
friends and associates to present The True Watts and 
fails, in sheer uncharity thereby — deserves to get 
reborn into this vale of tears at least 50,000 times more; 
as a worm. A bookworm, say. 


BEGINNING 
BICYCLE RACING 


BY FRED MATHENY. VELO-NEWS, BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT; 
1987, 


IGOROUS EXERCISE IS AN activity that one either loves 
or loathes. Matheny leaves no doubt about his pref- 
erence: he is a national-class veteran bicycle racer 
who rides nearly nine thousand miles every year. 
Cycling, like any sport that requires intense physical 
training, is full of jargon, diets and vitamin formulas, 
and remedies for injuries. Athletes are quite super- 
stitious studs. Swimmers and cyclists shave before 
races, gymnasts genuflect, joggers hang from gravity 
inversion boots... Matheny, if he suffers from any of 
these athletic fetishes, certainly avoids writing about 


[AND SOME YEARS LATER. 


them. His suggestions for the beginning cyclist show 
no symptoms of hypoxia — all too common in fitness 
books — and offer a way to start rolling along on yo 
sew-ups without blowing it. 
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THE NEW STATE OF 
THE WORLD ATLAS 


BY MICHAEL KIDRON AND RONALD SEGAL. SIMON & 
SCHUSTER; 1987 


JHE PACIFIC COUNTRIES ON earth — those who spend 
less on the military, as a function of gross domestic 
product, are not only Costa Rica, Japan, and 
Switzerland — but, surprisingly, Romania, Algeria, 
and Hungary. The USA, the USSR, and Japan account 
for more than half the gross national product of the 
Whole world. The greatest inflation rate is enjoyed by 
Bolivia (11,478 percent), followed by Argentina (672.per- 
cent) and Brazil (227 percent). There are more employed 
women than men in the Cameroons, Botswana, and 
Swaziland. 45 percent of the labor force in Mali consists 
of children between the ages of ten and fourteen. All 
these facts are displayed graphically in this new edition 
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of the State of te World Atlas. The main problem with the 
publication is that some facts just can’t be mapified (or 
even understood) easily: No. 33, “Exploitation,” is 
defined as “the ratio between value added in manufac- 
turing (the value of output less the value of bought-in 
goods and services) and the wages and salaries received 
by people directly engaged in production.” There is also 
the matter of bias: in No. 31 (“Webs and Flows”) trans- 
nationals are shown as large grey spiders. In No. 24, 
physicians are “Healthworkers” and military people 
are "Harmworkers” (“Mend or Maim’ at the bottom of 
the page is described as “Number of military personnel 
for every 100 doctors” — and the winner, or loser, is, 
Ethiopia with 41,667) 

a” 
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AENT AS HE ENCOUNTERED 


KUES”” BY JOHN HELD, J 


-T WITH DISAPPOINT 
MANY GARTER BUC 


JOHN HELD, JR. 


Mlustrator of the Jazz Age 
BY SHELLEY ARMITAGE. SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS: 1987. 


(OHN HELD, JR.'S ILLUSTRATIONS appeared in Judge, Col- 
lege Humor, Cosmopolitan, Colliers, and the old Life 
His specialty was the flapper in action — dancing, 
necking, drinking, beads, garters, short dresses, 

bobbed hair, the works. Armitage claims that Held was 

influenced by not only the artists he knew in New York 

City, but by Mayan hieroglyphics and reliefs (he had 

travelled to Mexico as illustrator for the Carnegie 

Institution in 1917). There's something particularly 

attractive about the artist's work of the 1920s — with its 

spareness, its bold use of blacks and whites, its exagger- 
ated planes and angles in depictions of the human 
form. In addition, some of us remember with especial 
pleasure the series of woodcuts done for The New Yorker 

("The Dear Dead Days — The Milliner and the City 

Drummer Out for No Good, by John Held Jr., a Senti- 

mental Engraver”) in which the title becomes as much a 

part of the artwork as the studied awkwardness and 

frozen postures of the comic figures. Armitage is a 

scholar from west Texas (if that’s not an oxymoron) who 

firmly believes in gilding if not gelding the lily ("Held's 
cityscapes suggest that the city is a closed frontier and 
that in its overweening idealism American life can also 
possess tragedy”). She makes much of Held’s fall to 
poverty during the Depression, his four wives, “the 

dark side of the 1920s,” his being kicked in the head by a 

horse. Fortunately, the presence of eighty plus draw- 

ings, cartoons, woodblocks, and watercolors more than 
make up for her prolixity. 
“wy 


ESSAYS IN MODERN 
UKRAINIAN HISTORY 


BY IVAN L. RUDNYTSKY. HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS; 1988. 


€ DONT WANT TO sound prejudiced, but we'd like 
to suggest that the Ukraine is somewhat off the 
track for most Westerners — perhaps as much (or 
more) than Tierra del Fuego and Tasmania. How 
would you like to go for your summer vacation to the 
Slobodian Ukraine, with side trips to Subcarpathian 
Ruthenia and Bessarabia? Thanks, but we've suddenly 
been called away to the Bahamas. This Rudnytsky was 
professor of history at the University of Alberta and at 
La Salle College where he specialized in Mykhailo 
Drahomanoy and Ukrainian history. In these twenty- 
three essays, he deals with other mysterious folks 
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whose names we don’t even believe: Franciszek Duch- 
ittski (“His Impact on Ukrainian Political Thought”), 
‘Statesman, Historian, and Political Thinker” 
Viacheslav Lypynsky, and Volodymyr Vynnychenko’s 
“Ideas in the Light of His Political Writings” If these 
folks would just get it together and opt for more reason- 
able names (like Oliver North, say, or Pat Robertson, or 
even Douglas Cruickshank), we might be willing to 
spend more time worrying about Polish-Ukrainian rela- 
tions, say. Also, if they would consent to live some- 
where other than the Transcarpathian Oblast then we 
might get into fretting over the fact that Russia refuses 
to give any freedom to the Ukraine. We don’t want to be 
too harsh on Rudnytsky. After all, he could’ve been 
stuck with trying to write the history of Anaheim or the 
wit and wisdom of Rutherford B. Hayes, God knows. 
That might add alittle glow to the Northern Caucasians 
or Mykhailo Drahomanov for some of us. 

*” 


“FISH IN THE OCEAN. AMERICA” THEODOR DE BRY, 1594 


THE LOG OF 
CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS 


EDITED BY ROBERT H. FUSON. HIGHMARK PUBLISHING, 
ELM STREET, CAMDEN, MAINE; 1987, 


TREADS LIKE ONE of those novels, Anna Karenina, sat 
taking the reader inevitably towards the tragedy, 
‘Anna underneath the wheels of the train. In the self- 
justifying words of Columbus, we know the tale to 

come: of innocent Indians reduced, within a genera- 

tion, to nothing but corpses and slaves. We see 

Columbus driven ever westward, against all good 

sense, and his crew's extreme misgivings. (Indeed, he 

documents his falsification of their true progress.) Hav- 
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ing found the Bahamas, Cuba, and Hispaniola, he dis- 
covers not only land, but a lovely people, 

free fromeviland war. All the men and women 

are as naked as their mothers bore them . . . .They are 

very meek, and know no evil. They do not kill or capture 

othersand are without weapons. They are so timid that a 

hundred of them flee from one of us, even if we are 

merely teasing . . 

“Free from evil and wax. When the Santa Maria 
goes aground, the Indians come to Columbus, weep at 
his tragedy, help to move the clothing, the food and the 
treasures over to the Nifta, and “nota leather strap was 
lost, nor a board ... “ Fuson, a Columbus scholar, 
spends many a page on “the Samana Cay Landfall The- 
ory,” but only one sentence on the fact that Columbus’ 
arrival in the New World doomed “that gentle race” — 
so that within thirty years all that had not been taken 
into slavery “died of European introduced diseases, 
mostly smallpox and measles.” Columbus may have 
been a concerned and gentle man — but those who 
swarmed over the Americas in the next fifty years pil- 
laged, raped, enslaved, burned, slashed, and violated a 
helpless people. The virulence of it should be enough 
for us to declare October 12th an International Day of 
Mourning for the original inhabitants of the New World 
who were so ill-fitted to survive a divinely inspired 
rapine from the Old World. 

kV 


PHILANTHROPY 
IN ACTION 


BY BRIAN ‘CONNELL. THE FOUNDATION CENTER; 1987. 


IEE IN AMERICA 15 filled with booby traps — traps 
designed to enmesh the innocent, the childlike, the 
unwary. We set up tempting situations, then snatch 
the goods away (growing up in America has been 
compared by some toan endless bait-and-switch opera- 
tion). Itisa methodology that may well increase produc- 
tivity, but it also induces a wholesale national schizo- 
phrenia, with attendant anger and violence. 
Advertising is probably the most obvious example of 
this; success stories painted as news accounts run a 
close second. Both constitute a continuous barrage of 
propaganda aimed at those who merely struggle to 
make a living while being hit with the constant mes- 
sage: if you ain’t rich, you ain't trying hard enough. 
‘A fascinating counterpoint toalll thisis the Founda- 
tion/philanthropic scam, a bastard brother of the Ameri- 
can Dream that says you can come up with an accept- 
able, interesting, far-out project, and some generous 
or zany — foundation will step in and give you the 
money to realize your dreams. It is a cruel delusion, 


ignoring the fact that most foundations operate with the 
same morality, interests, and cupidity as, say, Getty Oil, 
General Motors, or Gibraltar Life Insurance. O'Con- 
nell’s Philanthropy in Action is purported tobe a listing of 
philanthropic giving which has “made a difference,” 
but outside of a page or two on the “radical” founda- 
tions — Haymarket Peoples Fund, Vanguard Public 
Foundation, the Stern Fund — he gives us extensive 
testimonies of The Safe and The Dull: General Foods 
giving $1,700,000 to establish a Nutrition Center; the 
euonymously named Pews of Philadelphia handing out 
money for “a state heritage program;” Hallmark donat- 
ing “cards, paper plates, posters and jewelry” to the 
Red Cross and the Salvation Army; and our personal 
favorite, 
When United California Bank changed its name to First 
Interstate Bank in 1981, it donated 83 tons of stationery 
with its old name to the Skid Row Development 
Company. 
“Feeling out of sorts with that Ripple-induced hang- 
over, Bud? Help yourself to some of this United Califor- 
nia Bank stationery. You can write a letter on it, sign 
yourself as president. Might make you feel better,” says 
the lady at the SRDC. 

The seamy world of foundation scams is not going 
to be revealed by someone residing safely in the back 
pocket of the foundation establishment via the Founda~ 
tion Center. The truth is, rather, to be found in such 
works as The Golden Donors by Waldemar Nielsen (TFR, 
XI, 2), Nielsen's work is, ironically, quoted here, but in 
heavily sanitized form 
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HAWAII HANDBOOK 


BY |.D. BISIGNANI. MOON PUBLICATIONS, 722 WALL STREET, 
CHICO, CALIFORNIA; 1987. 


I is strange, however, that pidgin has become the unoffi- 
cial language of Hawaii's grassroots movement, when it 
actually began as a white owners’ language witich was used to 
supplant Hawaiian and all other languages brought to the 
islands. Although hip young haole use it all the time, it has 
‘gained some of the connotation of being the language of the 
non-white locals, and is part of the “us against them’ way of 
thinking. All local people, haole or not, do consider pidgin 
their own island language, and don't really like it when it's 
used by malihini (newcomers). If you're in the islands long 
enougit, you don’t have to botiter learning pidgin; it'll learn 
you. 


NOTHER IN THE SUPERB SERIES from Moon, this one 
almost 800 pages long, filled with lore, history, cul- 
ture, language, Flora and Fauna, Arts & Crafts, 
Festivals, Six major sections devoted to Oahu, 
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TWO MASAI MORAN TAKING PARTIN A CIRCUMCISION CEREMONY, KENYA, 1978 FROM GEORGE RODER— MAGNUM OPUS: FIFTY YEARS. 
IN PHOTOJOURNALISM EDITED BY COLIN OSMAN, TEXT BY MARTIN CAIGERSMITH. DIRK NISHEN PUBLISHING, LONDON, 1987. ¥ ¥ 


Maui, Lanai, Molokai, Hawaii, and Kauai, plus a fact- 

filled introduction. Each island's physical characteris- 

tics are described, with sections on population, climate, 

accommodations, with specific hotels and restaurants 

described, including prices and specialties. A thousand 

small details make the Hawaii Handbook valuable (and 
fun to read). 

Past Kaenae (Maui) between mile markers 17 and 

13 isa roadside stand where you can buy kot dogs, shave 

ice, and some fruit. Notice the picture perfect, idyllic 

watercress farm on your left. Past mile marker 18 on the 

right is a fruit stand operated by a fellow named Joseph 

He not only has coconuts and papayas, but also little- 

tasted exotic fruits like mountain apples, star fruit, 

pineapple, and strawberry guavas, and Tahitian 
lemons. 

It’s not all peaches and cream when we travel, and 
sometimes we go for more than nights on the wind- 
swept beaches. Moon acknowledges this in passages on 
“Theft and Hassles,” “Prostitution,” and “Buying 
Pakalolo:” 

One of the worst-kept in Hawaii is that 
Waikiki’s pedicab drivers can tell you where to score pot. 


Legend tells of one enterprising pedicabby who wrote the 

names and prices ofdrugs ona sign that he placed in the 

small of his back. If he picked up a rider who seemed a 

likely candidate, he just lifted his shirt without saying a 

word and you could peruse his menu 

With over seventy-five maps and countless photo 

graphs and drawings of fish, birds, and plants. 
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POEMS BY LL-YOUNG LEE 
NEW YORK; 1986, 


BOA EDITIONS, LTD. BROCKPORT. 


0 HAVE THE FORWARD written by such a metered 
‘celebrity as Gerald Stern adds credulity to any work 
But when Stern waves a muleta like “reminiscent 
more of John Keats, Rainer Maria Rilke and perhaps 
Theodore Roethke than William Carlos Williams on the 
‘one hand or T.S. Eliot on the other,” reviewers snort, 
paw the ground and charge. But Stern's comment 
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dodges the charge. There are notes of Williams in Lee's 
work, though not much of Roethke's mysticism and 
oneiric images. Throughout Lee's poetry is the sym- 
bol’myth’ of the father, no doubt influenced by his 
Chinese heritage — the father as father, cultural history, 
inheritance, power, respect, distance, and love: a quasi- 
Confucian influence. 


“Eating Alone” 
I've pulled the last of the year’s young onions. 
The garden is bare now. The ground is cold, 
brown and old. What is left of the day flames 
in the maples at the corner of my 
eye. [ turn, a cardinal vanishes 
By the cellar door, I wash the onions, 
then drink from the icy metal spigot. 


Once, years back, | walked beside my father 
among the windfall pears, I cart recall 

our words. We may have strolled in silence. But 
I still see him bend that way — left hand braced 
on knee, creaky — to lift and hold to my 

eve a rotten pear. In it, a hornet 

spun crazily, glazed in slow, glistening juice. 


It was my father I saw this morning 
rwaring to me from the trees. L almost 
called to him, until I came close enough 
to see the shovel, leaning where I had 
left it, in the flickering, deep green shade. 


White rice steaming, almost done. Sweet green 
peas fried in onions. Shrimp braised in sesame 
oil and garlic. And my own loneliness 

What more could I, a young man, want. 


Lee's vocabulary does not stretch too far: the simple 
language contains the poems neatly. 
FAKWY 


THE COLLECTED 
POEMS OF 
JEAN TOOMER 


EDITED BY ROBERT B. JONES AND M-T. LATIMER. THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS; 1988. 


EAN TOOMER WAS A fiction writer out of Black poetry 
and art of the 20s — with a strong interest in oriental- 
ism and the mystics. He was a follower of Gurdjieff 
(for a while) but ended up as a Quaker convert. He 

wasn't averse to true poetic experimentation, produc- 

ing, for example, this “Sound Poem:" 


JEAN TOMER 
Vor cosma saga 
Vor reeshen flaga 
Vor gorden maga 
Vor shalmer raga 
His imagistic writings were both vigorous and 
funny 
the osseous teat of an inverted cow 
spurts sky scrapers 
against a cloud 


fading to 
dusk, 
and 
it 
sprays 
in 
num 
er 
ab 
le 


blunt peaks against 
the milky-way. 


His creative period of sound and imagery was fol- 
lowed by what the editors call “Ancestral Conscious- 
ness,” then “Objective Consciousness.” It’ alla little pat 
— like giving Cezanne a “Blue Period” which ignores all 
the varietal paintings of that era. Toomer might be 
counted a majorminor poet, but his cause could have 
been helped greatly if the publishers had included a 
biography of this fascinating member of what we now 
think of as the Harlem renaissance. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY JOAN FONCUBERTA FROM CONTEMPORARY SPANISH PHOTOGRAPHY EDITED BY BETTY HAHN, UNIVERSITY OF NEW 
MEXICO PRESS; 1987. ead 
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PORTRAIT OF THE GRAND DUKE GABRIEL, ABOUT 1927, FROM PAS- 
SION BY DESIGN: THE ART AND TIMES OF TAMARA DE LEMPICKA 
BY BARONESS KIZETTE DE LEMPICKA-FOXHALL AS TOLD TO CHARLES 
PHILLIPS. ABBEVILLE PRESS; 1987, 

Tamora, like many of her fellow expatriate Eastern aristocrats, was forced 
{sel the family jewels (to the dismay of her husband Tadeusz) ond serape 
ut a meagre existence in the West by dropping names ond selling her 
soft Cubist wares to ony willing Dmitri with epaulets on their shoulders 
cand friendly items in their pockets. ” 
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PROSLAVERY 


A History of the Defense of Slav 


in America 


BY LARRY E. TISE. UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA PRESS; 1983, 


JHE “ORACULAR DECISIONS” OF God 
have positively declared that the Slave-Trade is 
intrinsically good and licit, [and that the holding of 
slaves] is perfectly consonant to the principles of the Laco 
of Nature, the Mosaic Dispensation, and the Christian 
Law 
wrote one Raymond Harris in Scriptural Researches on the 
Licitness of the Slave-Trade. Thus, he said, slavery has 
“the positive sanction of God in its support.” For more 
than two hundred years, the pro-slavery elements have 
used the Bible in their defense, along with the concept 
of the Ennoblement of the Heathen: that the slaves’ lives 
in America were in every way superior to their lives in 
Africa, especially since here they were subjected to 
“Christian influences.” Tise is careful not to define 18th 
and 19th century religionists as racist per se — but the 
core of the book is an analysis (by means of computer) of 
the background and activities of 275 leading pro-slavery 
ministers of the day. The surprising conclusions: that 
they came from all over (not just the South); and they 
came from all religions — Presbyterian (almost 30 per 
cent), Episcopalian (20 percent), and Baptist (17 per- 
cent); as well, Unitarian, Roman Catholic, and Jewish 
Appeal to the natural order seems to be the most 
common plea of the pro-slavery people. Since Abraham 
owned slaves, 
our Imitation of him in this Moral Action is as 
warrantable as that of ladopting] his Faith . . . God set 
{ifferent Orders and Degrees of Men in the World . 
some to be High and Honourable, some to be Low and 
Despicable. Servants of sundry sorts and degrees, 
bound to obey; yea, some to be born Slave, and so to 
remain during their lives 
wrote one John Saffin. Reading this makes us wonder 
when the “inerrant” Fundamentalists — those who 
believe every word in the Bible to be absolute law — will 
petition Congress to reinstitute slavery and slavehold- 
ing, since the Bible so clearly defines it as part of the 
divine order, vide Leviticus 25: 
Both thy bondmen, and thy bondmaids, which thou 
shalt have, shall be of the heathen that are round about 
you; of the ye buy bondmen and bondmaids. 
‘Moreaver of the children of the strangers that do sojourn 
among you, of them shall ye buy, and of their families 
that are with you, which they begat in your land; and 
they shail be your possession. And ye shall take them as 
an inheritance for your children: after you, to inherit 
them for a possession; they shall be your bondmen for 
ever 
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“MONK'S RESIDENCE, ZANSAKAR, INDIA, “ PHOTOGRAPH BY UNDA CONNOR FROM LIGHT YEARS 
— 1987 EDITED BY JAMES G. ALINDER. THE FRIENDS OF PHOTOGRAPHY; 1987. 


THE JULES VERNE 
STEAM BALLOON 


BY GUY DAVENPORT. NORTH POINT; 1987. 


HE USUAL FRUCTIFEROUS WORK from the pomologist 
lof the Hardy Boy set (with emphasis on Hari). 
FKY 


COLLECTED SHORT 
STORIES 


BY GRAHAM GREENE, PENGUIN; 1987. 


HIS MIGHT BE A shock for some of us who haven’t 
picked up this author's books for awhile, because 
Greene turns out to be a yecchy writer. His plots 
creak and groan, his characters are yanked from the 

funny papers, if not the penny dreadfuls, his use of the 

English language is directly out of The Saturday Evening 


THE FRIENDS OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 1967 
*vvy 


Post, and his sense of plot rhythm and timing makes the 
current lunchheads of the literary world (Joyce Carol 
Oates, for example) shine as prodigies by contrast. “The 
Hint of an Explanation” begins with this familiar 
scenario: 

A long train journey on a late December evening, 
in this new version of peace, is a dreary experience. | 
suppose that my fellow traveller and I could consider 
ourselves lucky fo have a compartment to ourselves, 
even though the heating apparatus was not working. . . 


Ho-hum. Of course it’s one of those Catholic Moral- 
ity Tales, where a baker named Blacker tries to get the 
narrator-as-a-child to bring him the communion wafer 
from church, unswallowed, warm from the mouth. 
Well, you can guess at the agony of it, there was a 
beautiful model toy train awaiting him if he did the dirty 
deed — but finally, God knows, right wins, he downs it, 
in front of Blacker, showing him a thing or two about 
children and their relationship to The Divine. Then, 
when its time to get off the train but here, let 
Greene finish it off, in his own mawkish style: 

“Oh, well,” he said vaguely, “you knovo for me it 
was an odd beginning, that affair, when you come to 
think of it,” but I should never have known what he 
meant itad not his coat, when he rose to take his bag from 
the rack, come open and disclosed the collar of a priest 
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I said, “I suppose you think you owe a lot to 
Blacker.” 
“"Yes,""he said. “You see, Lam avery happy man.” 


00 


PASTA CLASSICA 


The Art of Italian Pasta Cooking 
BY JULIA DELLA CROCE. CHRONICLE BOOKS; 1987. 


'N ADDITION TO THE delicious and uncomplicated rec- 
ipes, there are wonderful surprises in this cookbook 
al dente; such as the history of pasta, a table which 
recommends different combinations of sauces and 

pasta, color and black and white prints, and too-chewy 

praises of the macaroni 
Ceres, mother of Persephone 
Ihave the urge 
In my body, 
Which torments me, 
To sing 
To praise 
That which fills my stomach 


Bring me solace 
Help me, oh beautiful lady 
Since I sing 
The great glory 
OF the beautiful macaroni 
— Filippo Sgruttendio 
From Le Laude de Li Maccarune, 1646 


Try the Fettuccine con Salsa di Noci instead of the 
usual tired Alfredo, or the Tagliatelle ai Porri Secondo la 
Ricetta di Mia Mamma (My Mother's Beet Tagliatelle with 
Leeks) — if you're enamored of leeks and borscht. 

KKKYOY 


FAST LANES 


BY JAYNE ANNE PHILLIPS. E.P. DUTTON/SEYMOUR 
LAWRENCE; 1987. 


DON'T BUY IT. Yes she does have what reviewers like 
to call ‘the poet's flash of insight’ and yes she does 
have command of the language, but the stories 
don’t ring true. Realoid, not realism; slices of life 
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roughly equivalent to what's dished up in made-for-TV 
‘problem’ movies. Naturalism for the inheritors of Less 
Than Zero, 

For example,” How Mickey Made It,” written in the 
stream-of-consciousness of a lumpen 80's rock'n'roller, 
doesn’t sound right. Maybe Mark Twain could doit, but 
writing in vernacular, naive art performed by the liter 
ate, is hard to carry off by the college-educated — and 
doesn’t happen here. Mickey talks in syntho-argot, his 
slang and street manner is prefab. Same thing with 
Rayme, a lost young woman with a short story all her 
‘own. While she evokes the charming borderline schizo- 
phrenics we admired when they were our roommates in 
communal houses in the late 60s, Rayme doesn’t really 
give off the peculiar animal radiance of the slightly mad 
Certain key delimiters such as self-destructive idio- 
syncracy and strong personal style are properly 
ascribed to her, but Rayme never quite makes it as either 
symbol of social displacement nor as a free-spirit-cum- 
tragic-figure. And so on, through tales of picaresque 
screwing across America, unfulfilled brother-sister 
incest, and what seems might be surrogate motherhood 
coming to fruition somewhere in the Pacific Northwest. 

I kept on thinking of Tie Big Chill when I was 
reading these stories; while they suggest the-way-we- 
live-today, they are peopled, like the movie, with types, 
not animate beings with souls. The characters are repre- 
sentational, even to their quirks. They are what Forster 
calls flat instead of round. 

— PAULINA BORSOOK 


ALNILAM 


JAMES DICKEY, DOUBLEDAY; 1987. 


HIS 15 DICKEY’s FIRST novel since Deliverance twenty 
‘years ago. He is considered a major American 
author; 1967 National Book Award for a volume of 
poetry, Buckdancer’s Choice, the same year Deliv- 

erance was published — hell of a year! Guggenheim 

scholar; author of numerous other books of poetry, crit- 
icism, essays. He is currently poet-in-residence at the 

University of South Carolina 

At 682 pages, Alnilam is a big, strange book, alter- 
nately dazzling and tedious. I love Dickey for taking 
risks. Sadly, it doesn’t work. Not completely. For six 
hundred pages he sets us up for a grand finale that 
proves to be a dud — what we in Hollywood call “Third 
Act Trouble.” 

Still — along the way (along the long, long, way) 
what moments! What virtuoso mastery. The poet 
Dickey gives us bursts of brilliance, but doesn’t pull off 
elements such as pace, suspense, story, and forward 
movement needed for the larger effort of the novel 

Like Deliverance, this is a “man’s” book — we're out 


of the water and in the air this time; flying is the central 
metaphor and passion. The gang this time is young men 
in basic pilot training at an Air Corps base. Itis early in 
World War Il. The central character, Frank Cahill, is a 
tough, fierce, middle-aged master carpenter, newly 
blind from adult diabetes. Newly blind, newly sensitive 
in ways he never imagined. 

The book is the story of Cahill’s week-long visit to 
an Air Corps base where his son, whom he never met, 
has crashed ina mysterious accident. It is Cahill’ quest 
for the truth about his son, who, it turns out, was the 
charismatic leader of a mystic flying cult among the 
young flyers. 

Dickey tells much of the story in two parallel col- 
umns — The Dark and The Light. In the right (The 
Light) column, it is the outer action or dialogue that is 
happening. In the left column (The Dark), Cahills 
simultaneous thoughts and impressions of what is 
going on, the dark inner world Cahill inhabits now, the 
process as he struggles to react and act in his freshly 
dark world. 


“This ain't oneofmy games,” Cahill 
said, taking the ball,"bua it won't 
Iurt, I guess.” He weighed the ball 
in his hands, brought his thumbs 
together behind it, and raised it 
‘ceremoniously overhead to stretch 
both his overcoat and his muscles 
‘Then hecarefully imagined anargle 
a curve, brought the bell quickly 
‘dozen to chest level and Inuviched it 
into the arc in his mind. In the brief 
silence that followed his release, he 
poised with his arms up, forly sure 
that he would hear the ball either hit 
the ground or fall into hands. 
Instead, there was a sharp, startled 
ring of metal 


Under the basket, Harbelis narrowed 
his eyes atthe dark figure and the 
squatting dog. There was ax ait of 
caledation in the blind man that 
filled the runner with tense and 
compresod excitement, and a3 the 
tallied into the lighter span ofthe 
sky, Harbelis stepped under the 
fasket and though the rin and the 
strings watched its hanging fal. Tae 
shot was off center, but looked 
remarkably true until it actualy hit 
the rim and tounced off. Moving 
quickly, half into his sprinter’s 
Stride, he intercepted the ball and 
returned it 


This is a mystical, physical, at times magical book, 

a major talent at work. Unsatisfying at the conclusion, 
but much of the journey is good. 

— LAURA DALTRY 


THE WINDOWS 
AT’ OAK LAWN 


BY GERALD L. HASTINGS. STONE CANYON PRESS, DALLAS, 
TEXAS, 1967. 


ACH MONTH, THE HEAVY envelope arrives from TFR. 
I stab at the mylarlined package with a butcher 
knife, anticipating the treasures that they have sent 
ime for review. When I have finally opened the pack- 
age, I fumble blindly inside for the largest and heaviest 
book. Now I will be justly rewarded for the endless 
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hours I spend crafting reviews worthy of publication — 
pethaps some ten-pound art book for my living room 
Instead, there is the usual assortment of pop psychol- 
ogy books — Caretaker, Take Care!! — or self-help tracts 
— Developing a Spiritual Context for Therapy. 

Who, I wonder, gets all the multi-colored art books 
that are always at the entrance of Barnes and Noble at 
60% off? Where are the collections of the triptychs of 
Carpaccio, the woodcuts of Heimlich Fleischimhals, the 
peasant scenes of Ryppe van ten Pyn? Come on guys, 
my coffee table needs adornment! 

My fingers withdraw through the cool smooth 
mylar, carrying with them a small paper bound book of 
165 pages. The title proclaims its holiness in Gothic 
script: The Windows at Ouk Lawn, The monochromatic 
blue cover features a picture of Jesus on his knees at 
prayer, transfixed in the beam of a heavenly spotlight, 
which radiates upon him from a coud. I know it is 
Jesus. Who else has both the beard of George Carlin and 
the hair style of Veronica Lake? 

‘A few years ago, I carried out a psychiatric evalua- 
tion at the request of the attorney-general of Rhode 
Island on a man who claimed to be Jesus. Prior to his 
Annunciation, he had been a second-level Mafia func- 
tionary; to be specific, a hit man. He had been brought 
in from another state, where he was living under the 
Federal witness protection program. He was scheduled 
to testify against a leading mob chieftain in a murder 
case. His former status asa thief and executioner would 
lend credence to his testimony before a jury. The pros- 
ecutor feared, however, that his new messianic identity 
would raise some eyebrows. 

‘As proof that he was indeed Jesus Christ, he 
informed me that his body measurements matched 
exactly those taken from the Shroud of Turin. Sensing, 
my skepticism, he asked me, “Do you know what let- 
ters are engraved right on the cross in church? IRI. Do 
you know what that means?” 

Claiming no ecclesiastic scholarship, [nevertheless 
replied, “I think it stands for ‘les Nazarenus Rex 
Iudeorum.”” 

“Wrong,” he said, “Itstands for IN Rhode Island.” 

As final proof, he removed from his brieicase of 
substantiation a portrait composed of two halves to two 
heads, pasted together at the center. On the left was a 
photograph of himself; on the right, a portrait of the 
Carlin-Lake Jesus. The two halves matched perfectly. 

So here is the same Jesus on the cover of my 
Christmas gift from TFR. The publisher's promotional 
brochure informs me that the author, a Salvation Army 
regular, offers insights into contemporary social prob- 
Jems through the images portrayed on the stained glass 
windows of the Oak Lawn United Methodist Church in 
Dallas, Texas. I begin thumbing through the pages, 
expecting to read how God's redeeming love will lead us 
all to salvation. Instead, Iam startled to discovera series 
of brief, thoughtful expositions on the major social 


issues of our day. No easy solutions are offered. To my 
surprise, I agree with each of the author's positions. In 
his discussion of the panel, “Announcement to the 
Shepherds,” Hastings quotes the Pastoral Letter, In 
Defense of Creation, written by the Council of Bishops of 
the United Methodist Church: 
We call the United Methodist Church to more faithful 
‘witness and action in the face of this worsening nuclear 
crisis. It sa crisis that threatens to assault not ony the 
whole human family but planet earth itself, even while 
the arms race itself cruelly destroys millions of lives in 
conventional wars, repressive violence and massive 
poverty. 
Subsequent chapters offer similarly liberal and cogent 
analyses of such problems as the crisis in worldwide 
food distribution, abortion, AIDS, economics, civil lib- 
erties, and ecology. 

The line drawings of the windows are stark black 
and white. While there are no numbers to guide me, I 
color them in myself, leaving the book on my coffee 
table, to await the coming of the Messiah, or the next 
shipment of books. 


“= MICHAEL A. INGALL 


The discovery of Retin- 

A time-tested anti-acne creme — 
Ponce de Leén’s fountain of 

youth oozing from a tin crimp tube. 


Imagine Liz, International 
Velvet-like, looking: 

thirty at her deathbed 

an open coffin corpse 


Bouquets in her cher- 
ruby cheeks, 
suppliant and slimmed by Dexatrim. 
Not a squeak 


Over thirty, triumph 
of an Andy Wa’hol 
Wonderland of fame — 
fifteen minutes of film 


Clips, and posthumous Oscar 
stands at graveside, regal 
against the drop of RIP stone, 
all lupine and purple lilac. 
ROMAN GADZ0 


RIGHT: THE DUNMORE PINEAPPLE, STIRLINGSHIRE, SCOTLAND 
FROM BATS IN THE BELFRY: A JOYOUS EVOCATION OF ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ECCENTRICITY BY DAYID YOUNG. DAVID & CHARLES INC. 

NORTH POMFRET, VERMONT, 05053, 1987. ” 
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THE ULTIMATE EVIL 


An Investigation into America’s 
Most Dangerous Satanic Cult 


BY MAURY TERRY. DOUBLEDAY & CO; NEW YORK, 1987. 


THE SATAN HUNTER 


BY TOM WEDGE. DARING BOOKS; OHIO, 1987. 


SAY YOU LOVE SATAN 


BY DAVID ST. CLAIR. DELL PUBLISHING INC; NEW YORK, 


SATAN’S POWER 


A Deviant Psychotherapy Cult 


BY WILLIAM SIMS BAINBRIDGE, UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA PRESS; CALIFORNIA, 1987, 


N INTERESTING TWIST TO the recent tour I took 

through Microsoft's corporate art collection came 

with a comment our guide made when she was 

asked what the response to what she'd been show- 
ing us was among the rest of the company’s employees. 
She said all the works of art had been well received 
except a pair of brightly sequined Haitian voodoo ban- 
ners they'd borrowed from a local folk art gallery. 
“There are a number of Christians working here who 
make it known they didn’t appreciate those,” she told 
us. Bill Elston, a landscape painter standing next tome, 
took the cue and quipped, “Charlie's an expert on cattle 
mutilations in case you'd care to have him speak to your 
people about that . . “ The irony here was that every- 
thing we'd seen up to that point was far uglier than any 
horrors I could have described. The dreaded voodoo 
banners, which had been removed, must have been the 
best things in the show if the rest of what we were 
treated to that evening was any measure of the quality of 
Microsoft's collection. 

I'mno expert on cattle mutilations, but have been 
spending an inordinate amount of time lately research- 
ing the revival of satanism in contemporary youth cul- 
ture. My interest in this dates back to my early readings 
inJ.K. Huysmans and the occult renaissance of the Belle 
Epoque. In 1969 I got my first real exposure to its per- 
vasiveness after finding Charlie Manson’s face on every 
newspaper kiosk in Malaga. Since then my curiosity has 
been fueled by the enormous popularity of heavy metal 
music with its ghoulish iconography and the deco-fas- 


cism of the punk/post-industrial underground. Every- 
where I look these days I see kids on skateboards 
decked out like chain harrows. The preponderance of 
black leather on the fashion firmament, along with its 
accompanying excess of umlauts and rivets, has 
reached epidemic proportions. In an effort to under- 
stand why our children want to look like tack rooms and 
gallow birds I've been checking out the liner notes and 
graphics on the album sleeves of hocus-pocus bands, 
corresponding with cult awareness groups, mining the 
metaphysical bookstores and talking to some of the 
young people I wait on in the cafe where I work. What 
began for me as a search for the origins of a Zeitgeist 
manifested as a grimly flamboyant fashion statement 
turned into tracing the history of satanism from the 60s 
through the 80s. 

As a seminal member of the counter culture he 
described in The Family, Ed Sanders’ book about the 
Manson murders was one of the first hard looks the 
hippies took at themselves. As if the slaughter itself 
wasn’t enough to pull the Be-In blankets out from 
underneath an entire generation, his revelations about 
the decadence in the lunatic fringe of California Flower 
Power exposed the rot at the core of the whole lifestyle. 
Maury Terry's The Ultimate Evil is a hefty update on the 
ground Sanders broke in the early '70s. It’s a conspiracy 
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theorist’s dream that purports to link the Son of Sam 
serial killings and the Manson murders to the continu- 
ing depravities of a bicoastal cartel of devil worshipping 
Hollywood film industry weasels and gay New York art, 
dealers. This is the pulp journalism equivalent of a 
drive-in splatter movie. It's padded with so many super 
fluous quotes and cross-referenced clues the reader 
soon begins to feel sacrificed himself on an altar of 
logorthea. If we are to believe Mr. ‘lerry's revelations, 
the evil geniuses who orchestrated the Son of Sam and 
Manson massacres have yet to be caught. Duped into 
doing their bidding, David Berkowitz and “Jesus 
Christ” were only pawns ina fiendishly intricate plot to 
keep the police and press confounded so these masters 
of menace can continue trading in drugs, pornography 
and snuff films. To cover their tracks they recruit con- 
tract killers from the occult underground, a cult pool 
that we are warned is rapidly growing into a tsunami of 
satanism just beneath the surface of society. Specifics on 
these cults are speculative, but Terry, like Sanders, 
points his wrathful finger at two of them. 

Founded by Robert and Mary Anne DeGrimston, 
two renegade Scientology “Clears,” The Process 
Church of the Final Judgment was a deviant psycho- 
therapy movement started in England that evolved into 
a religious community when it landed on our shores in 
the mid sixties. They brought with them the message of 
the reconciliation of Christ’s and Satan's enmity. They 
had come together for the Apocalypse — Christ to judge 
and Satan to execute judgment. What began as a prom- 
ise of an alternative life-style based on this Manichaean 
outlook, deteriorated into philosophical and communal 
squalor as the megalomania of the Process’ leadership 
grew and the decade declined. The Process seems to 
have either evaporated entirely, or gone undergound 
after winning a libel suit against the publishers of The 
Family over references to its formative influences on the 
Manson Family's deadly millenarianism. 

The other group Maury Terry infers may have 
provided the real perpetrators of the crimes he covers 
with satanic assassins to carry them out is the O.T.O. 
Founded in 1902 by a German newspaperman and 
globetrotter who tried unsuccessfully to interest the 
British in Wagner, Theodore Reuss's Ordo Templi 
Orientis has survived to this day thanks to the notoriety 
of Aleister Crowley, its most famous pouncy poufter. 
The quasi-Masonic vestiges of the O.T.O' turn of the 
century origins puts it about on par with Theosophy for 
esoteric abstruseness, but the ceremonial use of drugs 
and sex initiations has brought it bad publicity 
from the beginning. 

‘The intricate truth behind the Son of Sam, Manson 
and other murders is slowly unraveled in The Ultimate 
Evil with the help of inmate snitches trading informa- 
tion for favors. Sam, they tell us, was no demon dog 
David Berkowitz took directions from, but a twenty-two 
member cult that included Berkowitz and neighbor Sam 


Carrs two delinquent sons. As satanic cults go, it was 
low on the totem pole in the infrastructure of nationally 
organized devildom Mr. Terry opens our eyes to. Above 
the Son of Sam cult, the mysterious hierarchies of The 
Process and the O.T.O. are supposedly still at work 
operating a sort of exsanguination brokerage for even 
higher up satanic CEOs who supply the stratospheric 
social circles they travel in between Hollywood and 
New York with cocaine, kiddie porn and home movies 
of the grisly murders they bankroll. The book makes a 
good case for the lingering presence of berserk patsys 
with ties to the Manson family who may still be at large, 
but Maury Terry makes the same mistake Ed Sanders 
did in presuming The Process and the O.T.O. were ever 
well organized, or large enough to orchestrate the 512 
pages of cross country carnage he lays down in lurid 
detail. The Process and the O.T.O. having never been 
more formidable than the collective myths printed 
about them; the ultimate evil here is that Mr. Terry has 
gone out of his way to fabricate so many more. 

A less sensational and soap operatic look at the 
subculture of contemporary satanism is Thomas W. 
Wedge's The Satan Hunter, a manual cum survey of one 
individual's personal experience as an investigator, con- 
sultant and law enforcement officer. Tom Wedge is the 
“Murph the Surf” of the cult awareness lecture circuit, a 
staunch Christian who backs up his belief in the diabol- 
ical jihad that’s been going on since Satan's fall chapter 
and verse. Despite the rigid orthodoxy of his convic- 
tions, he’s done a decent job showcasing the variety of 
heresies perking in the pagan cauldron. As a youth 
probation officer in Ohio he certainly knows his heavy 
metal music: 

AL this point, it might be good to list some of 
the hundreds of heavy metal bands who have been 
accused of dealing in messages of satanism, witchcraft, 
and other deviant forms of activity. 

A brief listing of such groups includes: The Apos- 
folic Front, Articles of Faith, Alien Sex Fiend, Bad 
Religion, Battalion of Saints, Corpse Grinders, Crimi- 
nal Youth, Christian Death, Castration Squad (the banal 
consists of five females), Crucifix, Condemned to Death, 
Catiolic Discipline, Child Molesters, Church Police, 
Crown of Thorns, Dead Kennedys, The Damned, 
D.O.A., Dayglow Abortions, Flesheaters, Fall of 
Christianity, Graven Image, God, Icons of Filth, 
Leather Nun, Legal Weapon, Millions of Dead Cops, 
‘Mob Vengeance, Mission for Christ, Manson Youth, 
New Christ, The Nuns, Rosemary's Babys, Suicidal 
Tendencies, Shattered Faith, Septic Death, Stillborn 
Christians, Sacred Order, Satan’s Cheerleaders, Some 
Weird Sin, Sex Gang Children, Sick Pleasure, Sex Sick, 
Scarlet Harlot, Salvation Army, Skulls, Ultra Vio- 
lence, Undead, Vice Squad, Violent Children, Voodoo 
Church, Vienna Boys Choir and Wargasm. 

‘The controversy over rock lyrics doesn’t seem quite 
so corny once the facts are in on the limits of aural 
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abrasion and video horror some groups will go to in 
order to “mimic normal media, writing, art, sound, TV 
— and mutilate it” Wedge introduces us to the punk 
and heavy metal consultants to social service agencies 
like the California Youth Authority whose jobs consist 
of keeping local law enforcement departments posted 
on deviant behavior associated with these lifestyles. Of 
prime concern to Darlyne Pettinicchio is the high rate of 
drug abuse among metalers and their fascination with 
satanism. English post-industrial groups like Psychic 
TV, Coil and Current 93 actively promote a stylized 
guerilla war against political, moral and media manip- 
ulation dressed in the symbolism of ceremonial magic 
and fascism. Their live performances feature assaults of 
ultrasound and white light programmed to induce 
vomiting and seizures in their audiences. Compared to 
the near scientific use of subliminal frequencies layered 
into the noise these musicians make, the backmasking 
issue brought up by concerned Christians and Con: 
gressmen’s wives is @ naive anachronism. Video accom- 
paniments to their performances often consist of taped 
montages of castration, self-multilation and terror 
imagery. The differences between heavy metal and 
post-industrial music and lifestyles are wide, but 
adherents to both share a mutual attraction to the sym- 
bolism and literature of Black Magic and Nazism 
Graphic evidence of the lengths to which this negative 
fascination has been carried on outside the concert halls 
is provided in The Satan Hunter with photographs of 
crime scenes associated with heavy metal satanism and 
case histories of kids who have been convicted of them. 
Mr. Wedge illuminates a host of other influences lurk- 
ing in the shadows of apostasy. Druidism, Paganism, 
Wicca, Shamanism, Dungeons and Dragons, and San- 
teria are examined alongside “Traditional Satanism’ for 
clues to the rise in cult activity and related crimes. The 
st Amendment rights of animal vivisectionists and 
the correspondence courses offered by groups like the 
Continental Association of Satar’s Hope (that offers a 
$32 volume through the mail with a notation that checks 
be made out to CASH) are scrutinized. Degrees of 
dialectical difference between cults competing for 
ancient lineages, moon myths and demographic shares, 
of the inferno are also taken into account. The Satan 
Hunier can best be described as a primer which, like 
most books on the subject, is a potpourri of occult fact 
and fiction culled from other sources. Despite the 
author's first hand experience, the information pre- 
sented here on the psychology of evil is limited to the 
explanation for its existence contained in the Bible. This 
oversimplification does little to help us understand the 
sociological attraction of satanism. It also avoids all but 
the most obvious and sensational manifestations of its 
theology. 

Billed as “The chilling truth behind the shocking 
headlines,” Say You Love Satan by David St. Clair is a 
paperback potboiler that deals, albeit sparingly, with 


the psychology of the subject at hand. Its a true life 
testament to the destructive lifestlye described in The 
Satan Hunter's chapter on heavy metal music with a 
Manson-like warlock named Pat Pagan thrown in to 
initiate the corruption and chaos. It’s your basic drug, 
abuse and depravity scenario culminating in a heinous 
sacrifice to Satan outside Northport, Long Island. The 
local remedial reading group, headed by cocky Ricky 
Kasso and Jimmy Troiano, have run out of fun in their 
small town so they cut their little friend Gary Lauwers 
up into flank steaks and head on over to nearby 
Amityville for some more teen hijinks: 
“The fourth candle,” Pat (Pagan) said as it 
burst into life, “is for our desires. We love you, Sata. 
We will follow you, Satan, but we need things here on 
earth. We need things like money and food and that kind 
of stuff. Please O Lord of Darkness, grant us each of our 
material wishes.” He turned and looked at the faces that 
‘were illuminated by the burning candles. “Okay, you 
guys, each of your start thinking of some things you 
really want. I mean REALLY want. Satan don’t grant 
pissant favors, just big things . ..” 

Say You Love Satan is supposed to be a searing 
portrait, by an expert occultist, of a town that closed its 
eyes to a deadly problem. The deadly problem here is 
the book's dippy dialogue. It was obviously written with 
made-for-TV options in mind. Its value as source mate- 
rial is negligible, but it does try to present a context of 
socio-pathology within which drugs and satanic sym- 
bolism have led more than once to a capital crime. 

‘The definitive study of satanic cult dynamics is 
probably Satan’s Power by William Sims Bainbridge, an 
Associate Professor of Sociology who turned his dab- 
bling with the Devil into a doctoral thesis. Published by 
the University of California Press, this is a scholarly 
peek at the history and hierarchies of The Process, that 
decidedly noir current Ed Sanders and Maury Terry 
have already told us was seeping into the psychedelic 
underground of the sixties. As mentioned earlier, The 
Process began as a psychotherapy offshoot of Scientol- 
ogy and evolved into a religious community. It was born 
among normal young adults of the English monied 
classes who fled London to live on a Mexican beach at 
Xtul, then wandered the streets of Europe and America 
begging on street corners. Contrary to their image as 
orgiastic, blood drinking, Hitler worshipping, dope 
loving “hooded snuffoids,” Bainbridge paints a picture 
of The Process as a rather naive and tawdry gaggle of 
counter-cultural communards perpetually criss-cross- 
ing the country in search of digs for themselves that 
could compare to those their leaders lived in with the 
twenty or so snarling Alsatians they kept. They 
preached the reconciliation of opposites in the worship 
of both Christ and Satan with Satan taking the lead by 
many lengths as schisms within the organization 
reduced it into decaying factions. The Process Church 
of the Final Judgment finally died of an attenuated 
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sappy nomenclature on April 26, 1975 when its founder 
Robert Moore (aka Robert DeGrimston) told the 
assembled remaining members, “To put it bluntly, 
you're on your own” The fact that no one has heard 
from him since has led to much speculation that lethal 
splinter groups may still be active. The Foundation 
Faith of the Millenium claims descendency and 20,000 
active members, but this is obviously a shill 

While denying they ever indulged in animal and 
human sacrifice, Satan's Power closely examines the 
overtly satanic symbolism in The Process rituals and 
ideology. It also puts its never very extensive member- 
ship under a psycho-sociological microscope to deter- 
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mine that “commitment mechanisms” brought to bear 
on its cohesiveness and alternative lifestyle. Graphs and 
charts lend a scientific flourish to this otherwise 
straightforward account of Dr. Bainbridge’s years of tral- 
fic with this group. He apparently became a sustaining 
member with limited privileges during an undergrad 
ate stint at Harvard. He calls his book an “analytical 
ethnography in search of the ways that novel culture 
socially generated.” In doing such a novel job, this may 
be as close as any author has yet come to penetrating 
and accurately presenting the secret world of resurgent 
Satanism 


— CHARLES KRAFFT 
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THE RAILROAD CROSSING, STANDISH AND COMMERCIAL STREETS, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND, 1902 FROM OLD PROVINCETOWN IN 
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Dear Editor, 

I find The Fessenden Review terminally cutesy, unbearably 
dull, and loaded with mistakes (Frank Sullfoan, not Will Cuppy, 
wrote a piece in which he argued with footnotes; “Alabama Song” — 
misquoted in an epigraph to ome article — is in “City of Mahogany 
(sic),”' not “Taree Penny Opera’). Please cancel my subscription 
immediately. 


— Jon Swift 
Arlington, Virginia 


Dear Editor, 

Notwithstanding Oscar Wilde's oell-known predilection, in the 
review of the Definitive Four-Act Version of The Importance of 
Being Earnest (TFR 10, p. 60) I think the comment re the hidden 
‘meaning of “Bunburying’” 1s alittle off-base 

Early in Act I, jack asks Algernon what he means by Bunbury- 
ing. Algy replies: “You have invented a very useful younger brother 
called Earnest, in order that you may be able to come up to town as 
often as you like. I have invented an invaluable permanent inealid 
called Bunbury, iv order that I may be able to go down into the 
country whenever I choose. Bunbury is perfectly invaluable. If it 
wasn’t for Bunbury’s extraordinary bad health, for instance, 1 
wouldn't beable to dine with you at Willis's to-night, for I have been 
really engaged to Aunt Augusta for more than a week.” 

Where is the imputation of sodomy there? Of course, if you 
want to make something of “go down into the country—" But, 
really, that was merely the manner of speech of people ofthat class at 
that time. 


— Clifford L. Wolf 
Pacific Grove, California 


Dear Editor, 

Thanks for a review of Caring for Your Own Dead (TER 
#10) that didn’t read like all the others. 

It's refreshing to know that there's one publication willing to 
give serious treatment to books fronta small publisher. We appreciate 
‘your kind treatment of Caring, but appreciate even more the fact that 
‘you probably would have reviewed it even if you hated it. (Most 
publications take a patronizing attitude toward us little guys — they 
say nothing at al! undess they can say something nice.) 

— Thomas Gray 
Upper Access Book Publishers 
‘Hinesburg, Vermont 


Dear Exitor, 

All for the use of the word “nigger” 

Several years ago, the black comedian Richard Pryor told a 
‘concert audience that he had stopped using the word in his jokes and 
daily speech because he had found it was time to put an end to this 
negative, self-destructive vernacular tradition and replace it with 
speech that reflects the dignity and beauty of black people. 

Your review of Harlem Renaissance: Art of Black America 
in Issue No. 10 obviously isn’t concerned with this need. 

1am familiar with the book and the exhibition that accompated 
its publication. The exhibition's creator, The Studio Museum in 
Harlem, represents in its effort an ever-burgeoning cultural force, 
‘lack institutional scholarship, 

We are all witness to the adcancement of racial and cultural 
pride for blacks in this country. Unfortunately, some of us perceive 
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this in terms ofa spectacle, as in your example: ". .. the memnbers of 
the Harlem Renaissance (sef-deprecatingly called by themselves the 
‘Niggerati”) .....” Some of us are tenaciously holding on to 
tradition sanctioned by parody, the spectre in “blackface” on a white 
vaudcvillian’s stage. 

‘You hurriedly clothed your one-weord joke with an assessment of 
the content of the book. The Studio Museum in Harlem is rot alone in 
reevaluating American art history, with black and white scholars 
alike establishing revised and entirely new perspectives that acknow!- 
edge finally continuum for the black artist and his influence on 
“American culture, and which includes African civiizing origins and 
‘contributions. You avoid such tribute. 

Today there is even discreet, but practically put, reference in 
the white-dlominated trade journals and academic towers to te fact 
that the black artist is still excluded from full participaticn in the art 
world. In the 1920s, white society would not admit to its appropria- 
fin of Hack cultural forms adits practic of eltura segregation, 

But some of us fee! that greater potential is yet to be realized 
from understanding this history and by participating in the present 
celebration of black culture, a potential that encompasses the reward- 
ing values of strength, faith and love. Won't you join us? 

— David P. Duckworth 
‘New York, New York 


Dear Editor, 

A first approach to your publication isa mite like having one’s 
head split open with ar ax to let the light shine in. 

I find your reviews iconoclastic, funny, wry and witty. Some 
merely clever. Some just too precious. Some (sigh) inanely 
pretentious. 

How gleefully lead the drubbing of Joyce Carol Oates. By what 
manner of witchery its this female person pussy-whipped the Estab- 
lishment (literary?) into believing that she is a Real Writer? (I have 
squandered long minutes fruitlessly pursuing this question.) Itwould 
seem that the dark and fulsome cesspool from which she scoops ler 
Stories is bottomless. Well, they do get published. They sometimes 
‘even receive praise. But to my mind, turds is turds, no matter wluat 
color cellophane you wrap ‘em in. (And lest you think that's a sexist 
slam, allow nue to interject that | share a gender, if nothing else, with 
this Oates person.) 

‘But back to the reviews. Ifound most tobe tough, but fair. Some 
are more than fair, in the sense that the reviewer, if not m sympathy 
with the subject or author, at least hed the decency to acknowledge te 
intent and relative success of the book. However, I was somewhat 
incensed by the review of Serengeti. I have, in fact, reviewed this 
book myself (along with other titles in issue #10). Lipon first looking 
throug the volume, I had rauch the same sense as your reviewer: that 
it was a “jumble,” lacking “rhythm and focus.” Tt seemed to me, 
however, and after reading Iwago’s introduction, that there must be 
riore intent in this book than initially met the eye. So I went through 
it again, until I came to a rapprochement with its concept. Sure, the 
Captions are superficial — aren't captions usually? Bul the arrange- 
‘ment of the photos, as well as their content (feces, dirt, blood and al), 
is painstakingly true to the vision. Your reviewer was either dull or 
lazy, and much too eager to be cute. (Actually, I was really startled by 
the comment on zebras’ coloring, since I've seen them in a sunlit 
meadocw of long grasses, and found them to be almost invisible in the 
play of light and shadow.) 


— Lee Crawley 
Eugene, Oregon 
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HAND TREMBLING, 
FRENZY WITCHCRAFT, 
AND MOTH MADNESS 


A Study of Navajo Seizure Disorders 


BY JEROLD E. LEVY, RAYMOND NEUTRA, AND DENNIS 
PARKER. UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, 1987: 


HE NAVAJO HAVE A different classification of seizure 
Idisorders than that found in most standard text- 
books of neurology. What we physicians call grand 
mal seizures, they refer toas moth madness (‘ich‘ah), 
so called because the victim, like the moth, writhes and 
flutters, and is in danger of falling into the fire. The 
etiology of this disorder is sibling incest. The Navajo 
word for glans penis is closely related (iich’al). 
What medicine (I want to say Western 
medicine, but realize that the true 
natives of the West are the Navajo) 
calls “complex partial seizures” 
or “psychomotor epilepsy,” 
the Navajo call frenzy witch- 
craft (qjit’ee), and itis caused 
by a spell cast by a lustful 
witch. Ndishniih, or hand 
trembling, is a unilateral 
shaking of an extremity, 
resulting from possession 
by Gila Monster. Those 
aifected by this condition 
have a special ability to 
divine and diagnose disease 
Neurologists call this syn- 
drome “simple parietal epileptic 
seizures,” and consider its etiology 
tobe an aberrant electrical focus in the 
brain. 

Unlike their medical brethren, the Navajo 
are not troubled by the differential diagnosis of hysteri- 
cal pseudoseizures. It is of little interest to them that 
their young girls are afflicted with ajit’ee, while the 
young girls of seventeenth century Salem were pos- 
sessed by Satan, and the young girls of Sigmund Freud’s 
Vienna were treated for hysteria (which Freud initially 
thought was caused by father-daughter incest). 

‘This book translates Navajo concepts and language 
that are strange to us into more familiar and comfortable 
medical terms. A Navajo man is described as having, 

obvious left-sided dysfunction, hyperreflexia, and 

equivocal left Babinski reflex . . . We suspected that he 

may have cast an embolus to the left femoral artery. 
This is more reassuring to us than to think thathe might 
be possessed by Gila Monster. 

Alice, whose seizures were diagnosed by another 


hand trembler as caused by the ghost of her dead infant, 
is described in more acceptable (to us) psychoanalytic 
terms. 
There is much evidence that she handles the more dys- 
phoric, deprived, and empty feelings through external: 
ization and somatization . .. Isee her along the lines of 
fanaclitic paranoia; a woman who projects strong and 
aggressive feclings onto others. 

Some years ago, I stood with my family before the 
Western Wall in Jerusalem. Within a stone’s throw (a 
poor choice of metaphor these days) of this site of 
Solomon's Temple was the Dome of the Rock, where the 
binding of Isaac tok place, and whence Mohammed 
flew to heaven on his fiery steed. Around the comer 
were Calvary and the Church of the Resurrection. Itis to 
this spot that the umbilical cord descending from 
heaven to earth is implanted 
In the plaza before the Wall roamed a thin, elderly 

man. Enshrouded in a heavy woolen prayer 

shawl, he would throw back his arms and 

tilt his head back every few paces, 

crowing forth loud cries of triumph 

or warning — we could not be 
sure which, 

“Amazing,” I said to my 

wife. “At home, he'd be 
labelled schizophrenic and 
would be hustled off to the 
state hospital; here, he’s a 
holy man” 

His hollow eyes fell 
upon my son, nine years 
old at the time. He walked 
directly to him, and asked 

him in guttural Hebrew for 
his name. With utter trust, my 
son answered, following his own 
name with mine. The man placed 
his gnarled brown hands upon the 
head of my son, and invoked God's bless- 
ing upon him. It was a mystical moment, too 
much for my chronic cynicism to bear, and I reached 
into my pocket for a dollar. Offended, the man shook 
his head and moved on. But the blessing worked, and 
my son has radiated goodness and kindness ever since. 
So, was the man a saint, a tzaddik (righteous holy man), 
a schizophrenic, or a hand trembler? 

‘The book rambles and lacks cohesion, but, then, 80 

do we all. 


MICHAEL A. INGALL 


ILLUSTRATION: CRISTINE MORTENSEN. 28 
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“GERMAN AUTUMN” BY THOMAS THEODOR HEINE, 1944, FROM 
HECKLING HITLER: CARICATURES OF THE THIRD REICH BY ZBYNEK 
ZEMAN. UNIVERSITY PRESS OF NEW ENGLAND, HANOVER, NEW 


HAMPSHIRE, 1987. 


THE ALLEY CAT 


BY YVES BEAUCHEMIN, TRANSLATED BY SHEILA. 
FISCHMAN. HENRY HOLT; 1986. 


FARO 


ANADA IS MORE UNKNOWN to me than Spain, and 
Image Central has not yet delivered the prototypical 
Canadian. They're like Australians, aren't they, but 
a bit more civilized? And what about the Quebec- 

quois, separated still another one or two or ten thou- 

sand steps by language, culture and religion? 

One has the feeling of having followed Alice 
through the looking glass or stepping into the world of 
anti-matter when contemplating our neighbors: so like 
us, so different. It is this gap between our similarities 
and our differences that makes The Alley Cat a subtle 
and fascinating work. 

The Quebecquois characters are as familiar as that 
crowd of nice kids who live in the big old rented house 
down the street. Bright, grandiose, high-strung, they 
are also loving and funny and generous in the splendid, 
careless manner of the young. Their humor is the more 
effective because it's coming from such a different place, 
as, indeed, are they. This book, after all, was written in 
French and most beautifully translated. 

Just as the greatest humor lies in the interstices ofa 
slightly skewed reality, the terror in The Alley Cat lies 
oblique across the structure of these young people's 
lives. Beauchemin has granted his gang their majority; 
by giving them responsibility over their own affairs, but 
few of society's protections, he has upped the ante on 
thrills. Though impoverished and devoid of power, it 
becomes apparent that they alone can stop the 


seemingly aimless, increasingly vicious persecutions of 
rich, evil old Egon Ratablavsky. 

Is that really his name? Is he really evil? He insists 
on his good intentions; perhaps itis fate or coincidence 
that leaves destruction in his wake. Maybe the kids are 
just paranoid. But what about the vile, inhuman odor 
that surrounds this obsequious old man, with his chin 
like a baby’s buttocks? 

Poised against him is Florent Boissenault, who 
dreams of quitting his job and opening a restaurant; his 
wife, Elise, a strong woman made vulnerable by preg- 
nancy; the brilliant chef, Picquot; Ange-Albert, a hand- 
some drifter; and Monsieur Emile, a hyperactive, foul- 
mouthed, beloved six-year-old alcoholic street urchin, 
who, with his cat Breakfast, races through this story ina 
bright erratic line. 

The restaurant itself becomes a character, and 
Florent’s foray into the antique business has the solid 
feel of a well-made chair. The fantasy in this tale is so 
cerily disturbing because the characters and their world 
have been rendered as real as dirt. 

The Alley Cat has made Canadian publishing his- 
tory, having been translated into almost every Euro- 
pean language, sold over a million copies, made into a 
full-length French language feature film and a television 
mini-series. My complaint that the tale finishes poorly 
is drowned by a chorus of praise. 

— CESE MCGOWAN 


KILL AS FEW 
PATIENTS AS POSSIBLE 


And Fifty-Six Other Essays 
on How to Be the World’s Best Doctor 


OSCAR LONDON, M.D., W.B.D. TEN SPEED PRESS, 
BERKELEY; 1987. 


HIS 15 A VERY funny book, written by the Dave Barry 
lof the stethoscope set, the Calvin Trillin of the 
sphygmomanometer. Dr. London has a wonderful 
sense of irony and the absurd . . . Tthink. The prob- 

lemis, [can’t tell when he's kidding and when he isn't. 
He injects cortisone into the joints of his patients, and 
prescribes antidepressants at the drop of a tear, treat- 
ments that are usually carried out by specialists; yet he 
refuses to give injections of penicillin, for fear he'll killa 
patient through an allergic reaction. He fires reception 
ists on a monthly basis, prides himself on keeping, 
bankers’ hours, and tries to balance his overweening 
pride and nagging guilt by popping Valium. 

Oscar London is a pseudonym, and I don’t blame 
the W.B.D. (World's Best Doctor) for using one, He's 
very witty, with much insight and compassion for the 
1e could be the medical adv 
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“St. Elsewhere.” In an essay entitled, Don't Call Me Doc, 
he writes: 
At the risk of sounding stuffy, I must confess to being less 
than overjoyed when a patient calls me “Doc.” I realize 
that Doc's often used as. term ofendearment. But to 
‘me, “Doc” is what you call an excellent poker player 
twho never went to medical school and what you call the 
town drunk who did. “Doc” is what Bugs Bunny calls 
Elmer Fudd. 
If London believes and does some of the things that 
he professes, he is also a bit dangerous. 
— MICHAEL A. INGALL 


SERENISSIMA 


BY ERICA JONG; HOUGHTON MIFFLIN; 1987. 


Huis 1 PORNOGRAPHY FOR feminists: wish fulfillment 

'for bookish females. Laurie Colwin is one of its 

worst perpetrators: her characters have arty fun 

jobs, adoring politically correct, well-to-do mates, 
and everyone is well-educated and appreciative. Dream 
on. In this case, our author, Ms. Jong, with her degrees 
in English, sets up William Shakespeare as her perfect 
soul and bed mate. I was reminded of Gore Vidal's Myra 
Breckenridge, which read like it was written in drag, 
sounding like what men think women think like, but 
don’t. 

Erica Jong indulges in a different kind of equally 
transparent and unsuccessful drag. Here, she fanta- 
sizes herself to be a lissome high-WASP beauty 
entranced with Jewish culture, giving into her own 
version of psychological cross-dressing. When I read 
Fear of Flying 15 years ago, | was pleased with her direct 
discussions of female sexuality (was also 18 years old at 
the time and was thrilled that a grown woman could talk 
like that). Now, having reached the age of women she 
writes about (and since having married, divorced, and 
fretted that many more years about the contradictions 
of heterosexuality and feminism), I find her need to 
elaborate on her wet panties and clear love of oral sex 
tedious. Isn't there anything more cogent to say about 
the armed truces between men and women? 

‘The plot centers on an American actress, in Venice 
to judge a film festival, who stumbles through the mira- 
dle of witch-induced time travel into the Venice of The 
Merchant of Venice. Jessica the aging looker becomes the 
model Jewess for Shakespeare and the Earl of South- 
ampton to love — and later write about. There are 
scenes set in the present, which mainly serve to show 
how jetsetting our writer has become (dropping names 
such as Paloma P. and H. de G. to test our reading 
‘comprehension of W) and some speechifying about the 
glories of motherhood and the superficiality of Los 
Angeles film culture. There are also some roman a clef 


touches: readers are invited to figure out who the 
thinly-veiled models for Jessica's fellow judges and ex, 
lovers are (hint: one looks a lot like Bergman and one 

looks a lot like Yevtushenko). 
Somehow, its no longer interesting to read about 
how this celebrity writer is led around by her genitals. 
— PAULINA BORSOOK 


SIMPLE COOKING 


BY JOHN THORNE. VIKING PENGUIN; 1987. 


$ TT APPROPRIATE FOR John Thorne to review John 

Thorne’s Simple Cooking? 1 am John Thorne, but I find 

nothing improper in such an undertaking, certainly 

not when you realize John Thorne the reviewer is not 
John Thome the magic cook and author of Simple Cook- 
ing. Would that he were, for this is a cookbook that will 
delight your taste buds, if they are in tune with mine, 
and charm your mind with facts about cooking you will 
never find in one of those loose-leaf jobs that insult you 
by suggesting the product from a recipe using pro- 
cessed cheese, canned soup, flavored bread crumbs, 
and seasoned salt will be delicious! Here is a cookbook 
to be treasured. 

But don’t expect this to be just a book of recipes. 
No, no, friend —it is much more. The recipes probably 
take only one fourth of the 290 pages, the rest being 
filled with ruminations on titles such as Spring,” 
“James Beard,” “Valentines Day,” “Endive,” “Fish 
Roe,” “Seed Catalogues,” “Garlic Shoots,” “At Break- 
fast in France,” “A Greek Lenten Custard of Eggplant,” 
“Yogurt,” “Fresh Herbs,” “Guests Not to Invite to Din- 
ner,” “Soup Greens,” and “Chocolate-Covered Rasp- 
berries,” all of these being titles listed under a “Con- 
tents” heading called “Kitchen Diary.” These topics 
come alive as they flow from Thorne’s pen, and in read- 
ing each you will no doubt smile, hmmmmm, want to 
tell someone of your discovery, and will likely get out a 
pencil and pad to jot down some addresses you will 
discover, addresses for those hard-to-find seeds which 
produce the real product for turning Simple Cooking rec- 
ipes into treats. Further, “Kitchen Delights’ is butone of 
five major content headings, and under that section 
alone there are twenty-six other subtitles! This cook is 
an author, not just an “assembler” 

Under “List of Recipes” you will find major catego- 
ries such as Appetizers, Beverages (hot and cold), Cas- 
serole (one pot) Dishes, Grape Leaves, Salads, Pasta, 
etc; some recipes, such as “Salad with Beans” are listed 
both under “Salads” and “Pasta,” for it is a salad made 
with pasta. Makes sense, doesn’t it, a sense too many 
cookbook authors have yet to discover. 

The last section is devoted to comments on various 
“Cooks’ Books,” as Thorne calls them. And you will 
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find gems of description such as that for the “Alice B. 
‘Toklas Cook Book.” Thorne suggests it would be wrong 
to”. . . say this is a terribly overrated cookbook,” and 
goes on to say it is “very much a wrongly-reviewed 
one,” telling us: 
Alice B. Toklas does not write to flip polished nuggets of 
anecdote at her audience; she is not Dick Cavett. She 
portrays her life and her cooking as it impressed her, not 
4s others pressed her to tell. Thus she devotes a whole 
chapter to her seroant problem but hardly a page to 
Picasso —and that mostly to tell how she once concocteat 
4an artistic fish dish for him out of chopped herbs, truf- 
fles, and hard boiled eggs. (The master declared it to be 
authentic — authentic Matisse.) 
Lhope you are beginning to understand why you may 
have trouble deciding whether to put this book with 
other recipe purveyors, or by the bedside for some 
“make good dreams” reading. 

‘A quick reference to a section titled, “The Fart in 
Cooking” should produce some interest in having the 
book by the bed. Here we find the author telling us that 
a cookbook in this country is really more than an 
“organized repository of recipes,” its “historical place 
has been to preach (under the guise of nutrition and 
tastefulness) submission of the body pleasurable to the 
socially acceptable . . . ” With that introduction he 
provides the historical background for the French des- 
sert ‘pets de nonne,’ or “nun’s farts.” These are crispy- 
brown nuggets covered with powdered sugar that find 
aname change in Robert Courtine’s “Real French Cook- 
ing,” Thus, ‘pets de nonne danmee’ (“farts of a damned 
nun’) translates, according to Courtine, as “doughnuts 
(almond),” and Helen McCully’s recipe for ‘pets de 
nonne au fromage’ (which is cheese — the nun or the 
fart?) becomes “cheese fritters!” The end to this bit of 
history came, according to Thorne, when Time Magazine 
reviewed Anne Willan’s French Regional Cooking, as 
follows: 

Inher ‘French Regional Cooking,” Anne Willan bites the 
bullet: ‘The name has no polite translation; they are, 
quite simply, nun’s farts.’ However, when Time Maga- 
zine reviewed her book (November 23, 1981), the admir- 
ing and amused reviewer couldn't help but mentioning 
the dish; his editor, likewise, couldn't help but blue 
pencil it:’. . . the fritters from the Alps known as pets 
de nonne (the name suggests they are gaseous). Which, 
ofcourse, it doesn't at all: the famous fact-finders at that 
magazine were defeated by a centuries-old bit of 
whimsy. 

Prepare yourself for fine recipes, tasty vignett 
some good laughs, helpful information and the proba- 
bility you will want to subscribe to the author's newslet- 
ter, also called “Simple Cooking.” This book is a jewel 
for feeding both your mind and your belly, while at the 
same time being light on your wallet. Additionally we 
must thank John Thorne for not only having a tremen- 
dous, even poetic, name — but also for remembering 


the admonition: “If you write, say it and shut up” It’s 
said! 
— JOHN THORNE 


DOWN AND IN 


Life In The Underground 


BY RONALD SUKENICK, BEECH TREE BOOKS/WILLIAM 
MORROW; NEW YORK, 1987. 


‘THINK IT WAS Stan Brakhage’s wife who first dis- 
covered that the hidden meaning of any book could 
be instantly revealed by reading only the first word of 
the text together with the last word and skipping 

everything in between. Try it. It's not 100% accurate, but 

you'll be surprised how often this little trick seems to 
sum everything up. Take for example Ronald Sukenick’s 

Down And In: Life In The Underground. His first word in 

the book is “I'm” and the last word is “too” What Mr. 

Sukenick has doneis write himself into the boho history 

of America from his desk at the University of Colorado 

so the hidden meaning hereis “Iam too” . .. @ahip-beat- 
rock-punk). Whatever you say bounces off me and sticks 
to you! 
“Fle says, 'Oh yea?" He says, ‘Hey you! Commere!* 1 
say, ’Who you tellin’ commere?” And in slow motion he 
starts to knee me in the bails, But it was in slow motion 
"Thit him a fuckin’ crack an’ 1 knock him across Max’s 
floor right? So everybody jumped in, some little fuckin’ 
rat grabs my arms. So I walk away from it, I go to the 
back room and here’s Mickey. Mickey comes back with 
the long face and the nose. He says, 'You know who you 
hit?! Isays, "Wait a minute, you know who tried to knee 
me in the balis?” He says, "That was Rip Torn. . .’ ” 
Oh, wow, man! Not Rip “the distinguished actor’ 

‘Torn. “Wasn't he spotted in Max’s Kansas City the night 

before roistering with Bent “the singing sidekick” Fab- 

ric? This is the umpteenth reminiscence of the sixties 

T'veread this year where the author goes back and grafts 

himeelf to the action by dropping every tired name he 

can think of. Mr. Sukenick does them all one better 
though by alternating his chummy recollections with 
some of the thickest Kosher bologna this side of Nor- 
man Podhoretz. 
The fact that authentic artis less the exclusive domain of 
a power elite is in itself threatening to the authority 
structure of the status quo. The underground seems to 
endure, as both a Bohemia of pleasure and an enclave of 
resistance. This tenacity, and its capacity to include 
diverse solitaries or groups and a variety of vanguards, 
the unlikelihood of its staking itself completely on the 
success of another one shot ‘movement,’ makes it in the 
long view a means of creating, preserving, and spread: 
ing a genuine culture for any audience that might evotve 
despite the corporate elite’s control of distribution. 
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| recently attended a lecture on contemporary art 
with a painter from the same underground milieu 
Sukenick celebrates in his book. Our speaker was a 
nationally renowned critic whose credentials included 
the fact he was one of the loudest mourners at Frank 
O'Hara’s funeral. When my painter friend walked out of 
it [ followed him to find out why. He said, “Idon’t trust 
anyone from New York to tell me anything about art 
anymore. I've spent too much time in that miasma of 
perfidy not to know by now every last asshole in that 
place is only looking out for himself and the four fags 
that agree with him!” This from a man that introduced 
Allen Ginsberg, to Peter Orlovsky . 

Tmention it because I 1eacted justas violently to Mr. 
Sukenick’s book. I don’t presume to have had much 
‘experience with the Bohemian and Beat scenes, but | do 
know something firsthand about the sixties and I can 
say with some impunity there isn’t one hip personality 
he checks in with from those years | hadn't already 
written off as a parvenu long before the end of that 
decade. As far as I'm concerned the sixties ended in 
1967 when I left San Francisco to escape the Summer of 
Love. What galls me about dishy reminiscences like 
Down And In is that their author's proximity to the celeb- 


tities of a given scene is supposed to confer on him the 
authority and status to start speaking for whole genera- 
tions. No matter that you weren't there for the firo- 
works, whosever orbit you were in is presumed in retro- 
spect to have had a piofound effect on you 

What really made the sixties unique was they began 
as a West Coast spiritual spasm that was initially obliv- 
ious to the intellectual hustle that continues to rage in 
New York among people there whose nostalgia for 
those times is commensurate with their cachet as coun- 
ter cultural fossils. In books like these its the names I've 
never heard before that tend to interest me most. There 
are a few here, but they evaporate very quickly the 
moment Mr. Sukenick steps outside the faded flicker of 
some Andy Warhol satellite and into the glow of a new 
art star like Jean Mitchell Basquait. The continuum of 
hip he tries to trail when he isn’t back in Boulder pump- 
ing out the polemic is a history of hype. Its being 
written up regularly by clever academics and critics like 
Ronald Sukenick who have spent a lifetime working 
within a xenophobic establishment they would like ue 
to believe they don’t belong to, 


— CHARLES KRAFFT 


CR RONIR MATOS WITH OLIVES AND FRESH SARDINES" FROM THE NATURAL CUISINE OF GEORGES BLANC PHOTOGRAPHY BY 


CHRISTOPHER BAKER. STEWART, TABORI, AND CHANG; 1987. 


“One laciybug temato per person should suttice it this dich is to be served as a first course.” 
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POEMS BY ROBERT BRINGHURST. CALLIGRAPHY BY YIN TSE. 
COPPER CANYON PRESS, PORT TOWNSEND, WASHINGTON, 
138 


HE SOPHISTICATED READER WOULD immediately rec- 
lognize the symbols in the dedication to be from the 
Cree or the Ojibwa. The linguist would be able to 
translate the phrase into English as “For my friends 

and brothers.” Other readers, not so high on the 

obscurantist air, would think the symbols a new form of 
product code. 

I regard the snippets of calligraphy, Greek and Cree 
that precede the text as a dharmic rite of passage to be 
endured before being allowed to read Bringhurst’s 
pieces. By the time I finally encountered Parsvanatha, an 
ancient North Indian sage, I was ataraxic enough to 
receive the wisdom of the first poem: 


What is whole has no face. What 
is apart from the whole has no bedy. 


Yet somehow it is, and it is 
manysided, Somehow it isu’t 
and is manysided and isn’t 
and is 


These isn’t’s and is's are an English mantra, similar to 
Namyoho Renge Kyo or Om Nach Shevayah. That, if 
repeated for a quarter of an hour, will numb you into 
bliss, allowing the mind to permit these parables to flow 
passively. Osmosis is an inadequate term to describe the 
process. Bringhurst is attempting to create a Taoist/ 
lexical continuum; the purpose is not immediately 
apparent: 


This is that. That is you, 
‘Svetaketu, my son. The outer is inner . 

The mind is the white of the egg in its opening 
shell, the mind is the ripening 

meat of the seed. Out. In. Out. In. What is 

is the weaving. We with our breathing . 


If you are lost reading poetry like this, I suggest 
that you warm up with a refresher course on the poems 


of Wallace Stevens, which [have conveniently included 
here: 

For the listener, tho listens in the snow, 

And, nothing himself, beholds 

Nothing that is not these and the nothing that is 


Does that help? If not, then try “Metaphors of a 
Magnifico”: 
Twenty men crossing a bridge, 
Into a village, 
Are, 
Twenty men crossing a bridge 
Into a village. 


That will not declare itself 
Yet is certain as meaning . 


Or, again, “A Primitive Like An Orb:” 


We do not prove the existence of the poem 
1 is something seen and known in lesser poems. 
It is the huge, high harmony that sounds 
A little and a little, suddenly, 
By means of a separate sense. It is and it 
Is not and, therefore, is . 


The metrical and internal rhymes are simple enough, 
yet quite beautiful. The elegance of the lines help the 
reader to digest the paradoxical. Relax and move 
through the words of the ancients. In, Out. Is. Isn't. 
Chew nails. Spit rust. 

‘To give Bringhurst credit, by the time we reach the 
second section of poems, we feel drugged, without a 
staccato heart or nervous hands, yet perceptive. Some- 
how we know that Carix Lyollii is Latin for alpine larch. 

The most unusual piece in Bringhurst’s book is a 
quasi-libretto for two Taoists: one female, one male. The 
poem is a recapitulation of the paradox present in the 
earlier portions of the book. What is striking is the way 
the piece is typeset. The male part is on the left page, 
typed in black ink — with the female part superim- 
posed in light blue ink, receding from the dominant 
black. The female part, on the right page, follows the 
same pattern. Bringhurst calls this piece a jazz duet; itis 
more a con-fusion duet. It took four readings before 
achieving synchrony. It would have been easier to sight- 
read the poem if the voices had been written one above 
the other. 
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Beauty has always been an attribute of Bringhurst’s 
publications. Jacob’s Ladder, a chapbook published in 
1977, was printed on elegant handmade paper, the kind 
with rough tapered edges. The language of the text 
mimicked its medium. In this precursor to Pieces of Map, 
Pieces of Music we find baby Bringhurst topsy-turvy: 


My son, you must do more 
than listen to the angel; you must wrestle hiv 
And one thing further; he must be there. 

The muscle in the air, the taut light 

hinged in the milky gristle 

And the swollen dark, the smell 

like the smell of a cornered animal. 


In another smell, I mean — smal! — collection of 
poems, Eight Objects, published in 1975, there is again 
evidence of an inclination for puzzle, a delight in the 
sound of the mynonym (palindrome), and happiness to 
be sitting on a fence-post with nowhere to go: 


‘mortal immortals are immortal mortals, 
the breath of the one is the death of the other, 
the dying of one is the life of the other 


This quotation from Heraklitos is a sufficient intro 
duction to the concluding work in Pieces. In his Prose 
Caboose, Bringhurst vents and relates in prose hisangers 
and inspirations. He quotes F. Scott Fitzgerald, “all 
good writing is swimming under water and holding 
your breath” to contrast his own belief that poetry is 
earth based, and walks on the ground “breathing 
through the feet.” 

To have reached the end of Bringhurst’s text is, to 
mix metaphors, walking under water and breathing, 
breathing through your feet, and holding your breath at 
the same time. Recall your first successful meditation, 
where the mind separates from the body, and the body 
separates from the floor: first pure thought; then free 
dom from thought. Yet there isa sensation of drifting, of 
not being grounded. The trick is to journey through the 
meditation without drifting, hence to walk. Confront 
the paradox and allow it to wash through you, unre- 
strained, like the tide through nets in the Bay of Fundy, 
or water through a bag of Lipton’. 

ROMAN GADZ0 
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PRESLEY DIED: 
FOR YOUR SINS 


Blood and guts at 50 paces 
no one need know 

‘of you or your traces 

the Keys of Peter 

will not help you now 
God forsake you 

you junkhead 

you cow. 


I'm with you in Rockland 
in Graceland 

in Fez 

in London 

in Pittsburgh 

in Tampa 

in Kent 

and drinking a vino 

to your impure disease 
asking you nicely 

but not saying please: 
save your applause 

for the pearly gates 

tell it to Chaucer 

to Beckett 

to Yeats 

or some other 
literary-shithead-titan 
and pop the populist pus 
from, roll mind, 
Make way make way 

the Pantheon of Rhythm 
is upon you now. 


ADAM OUEST 
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THE TIBETAN 
BOOK OF THE DEAD 


BY GURU RINPOCHE ACCORDING TO KARMAL LINGPA, 
TRANSLATED WITH A COMMENTARY BY FRANCESCA 
FREMANTLE é& CHOGYAM TRUNGPA. SHAMBALA; 1987, 


THE GREAT PATH 
OF THE AWAKENING 


A Commentary on the Mahayana Teaching of the 
‘Seven Points of Mind Training 


BY JAMGON KONGTRUL, TRANSLATED BY KEN McLEOD. 
SHAMBALA; 1988, 


MYSTIC ART OF 
ANCIENT TIBET 


BY BLANCHE CHRISTINE OLSCHAK IN COLLABORATION 
WITH GESHE THUPTEN WANGYAL. SHAMBALA; 1987, 


Oh, nobly born, now what is called death has arrived 
You are not alone in leaving this world, it happens to 
everyone, so do not feel desire and yearning for this life. . .do 
not forget these words... Twill abandon all thoughts of fear 
and terror, | will recognize whatever appears as my own 
projection. 


HAVE OFTEN WONDERED what magic the Tibetan 

mystics understand that we of the West have for- 

gotten. The Tibetan Book of the Dead arrived at my 

house about four hours before my mother died, and 
I was able to read it to her for the requisite ten days 
afterwards. My mother, who was ninety-two, died 
peacefully, in her sleep, but the entire night before she 
had cried, “I don’t know how to sleep. Something's 
wrong.” She'd sit up in bed, her hands as fragile as 
butterfly wings. "Dear God,” she prayed, “please help 
me to go to sleep. Amen.” Anda few seconds later, she'd 
add, “Thank you.” Sometimes she said, “Help me to 
die,” and I felt dying and sleeping had become one to 
her. 

In the middle of the night I got on my knees by the 
window, in front of the luminescent spires and towers 
of San Francisco, and also prayed for her death. Her 
mind and body had worn out; she’d been saying good- 
bye to them a long time. “Getting old,” she told me, “is 


a process of letting go of one thing after another” 
That very non-attachment is, of course, one of the 
greatest lessons of Buddhism. With non-attachment, 
true compassion is possible. Out of true compassion 
effective action is born. The Great Path of Awakening tells 
us that the only way we can attain perfected Buddha- 
hood is by “training the mind in love and compassion." 
Ultimately we are bound even beyond compassion to a 
“pristine wisdom which does not rely on duality” 

Assuming that death and life are two sides of one 
coin, both The Book of the Dead and The Great Path of the 
Azwakening are lessons for the living. The former exhorts 
us to take total responsibility for our environment and 
to hold on to the clear light of wisdom and unity rather 
than be attracted to the worlds of human or animal 
suffering, 

The latter has such simple instructions as “Don’t be 
excited by cutting remarks . . . don’t think about the 
affairs of others.” Well, they may sound simple, but 
when was the last time you were successful in maint 
ing your cool in the face of cutting criticism? Training, 
the mind in compassion and non-duality, Kongtrul tells 
us, 

Don't expect thanks... Don't hope thal others will 
express their gratitude .. . for your own practice . 
for helping... in other words, get rid of any expecta- 
tion of fame or prestige. 
Whew. It also has instructions on how to train your 
mind to stay in such desirable states, 

My mother left instructions for the simplest 
funeral. She was always feisty; even in death she 
shocked the funeral parlor directors. All around us 
bodies were lying in ornate coffins with candles and 
sonorous organ music. Her body lay ina cardboard box. 
It was cold. In such a few hours cellular consciousness 
had withdrawn. I put a crystal on her heart, her third 
eye, the fontanelles where the soul is said to enter the 
body at conception and leave at death, I told “her” to 
ignore our weeping, to fly free in the rainbowed con- 
sciousness of unity. The Tibetan Book of the Dead suggests 
that these instructions be read until “pus comes out 
from the apertures of his body.” Wowie, zowie — try 
that in our antiseptic society. 

During the next ten nights I read to her. I had to 
transliterate as I went. What did Jeanne Berger know of 
Padmasambhlava, Vairocana or Mahadevi? Somebody 
should Americanize these invaluable instructions so 
that more people can live — and die — with their aid. 
After all, it is said that the teachings were buried for 
more than 800 years. It took a quirk of political oppres- 
sion for them to be spread to the Western world at all 
And how come they showed up at my house the day my 
Mother died? 

‘These books are more than ink on paper. With 
discriminating wisdom on our part, they are spiritual 
friends that help us to grow. And by UsI mean You, Me, 
Allof Us. As it says in the Great Inspiration Prayer at the 
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end of The Tibetan Book of the Dead. 
May I know all the sounds as my own sound 
May I know all the lights as my own light, 
May I know all the rays as my own ray. 
May I spontaneously knocw the bardo as myself. 
May any gain or honor that | should get out of this 
review be distributed for the liberation of all beings. 
— ELIZABETH GIPS 


PHILLIS WHEATLEY 


Negro Slave of Mr. John Wheatley of Boston 
BY MARY JENSEN, LION BOOKS; 1987. 


CANT FIGURE OUT if this is one of those role-model 
books for girls I used to read as a kid — on Dolly 
Madison, Clara Barton, or Emily Berringer (the first 
woman ambulance surgeon, in case you've forgot- 

ten) — or if this is supposed to be historical fiction for 

adults. I must confess I sort of like historical fiction 
when its done right — Marguerite Yourcenar’s Memoirs 
of Hadrian comes to mind. 

Phillis Wheatley, about the black poetess of Colonial 
Boston, feted in London with the Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon as her champion and dying in obscurity not so 
many years later of disease and malnutrition at the age 
of thirty-one, makes two kinds of errors. First, in the 
name of making the subject vivid, people are given 
suspiciously modem lines of dialogue and impulses 
that research can’t possibly have revealed. Who knows 
who overslept on which days? When the technique 
works, its called Poetic License, but here it leads to the 
second set of problems: the book reads as if the Cliche 
Committee were meeting in overtime. Eyes flash in 
anger, voices are bell-like, glass reflects rays in dazzling, 
pinpoints of color. Somehow the willing suspension of 
disbelief about day-to-day motivations and conversa 
tions would be a lot easier to sustain if Phillis didn’t 
“turn away abruptly to hide her confusion, feeling as 
awkward as a gawky child” or if her husband-to-be 
didn’t “greet her with a warm smile and make her feel 
she was somebody special.” 

There is an odd Harlequin Romance undertone to 
the book; her mistress, Susannah Wheatley, has that 
plucky I-know-I'm-adorable-when-I'm-angry high 
moral pertness; Phillis, Cinderella-like, has men slaver- 
ing all over her ankles, all from her modest natural 
beauty. And shyness turns to wonder and delightas her 
long supressed passion rose to meet his, and “the two 
became one”. Please. Think of the children who might 
be reading this. 

The story simplifies the psyche of a woman in one 
of the stranger predicaments of history. Phillis Wheat- 
ley, a sickly girl of the Kaffir tribe, wrote poetry well 


received by the King of England at a time when most 
folks who were free and white couldn’t read. 
— PAULINA BORSOOK 
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bay 
To begin with, the clock measures time in relationship to 

human perceptibility. It is possible to experience an hour, a 
minute, a second, even a tenth of a second. The computer, 
however, works ina time frame in which the nanosecond is the 
primary temporal measurement. The nanosecond isa billionth 
ofa second, and though itis possible to conceive theoretically 
of a nanosecond, and even to manipulate time at that speed of 
duration, it is not possible to experience it. This marks a 
radical turning point in the way human beings relate to time. 

Never before hus time been organized at a speed beyond the 
realm of consciousness. Spee Fs 
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BY JEREMY RIFKIN, HENRY HOLT: 1987, DIP Ry 2-3 q 
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It is long yet vigorous, like the penis of a jackass. 
— Sydney Smith (171-1845) 
cofounder of the Edinburgh Review 
assessing an article written by Henry Brougham 
JC ]pe~ 
JHESE DAYS CHILDREN LEARN to tell time not by look- 
ing, at a clock but by looking at a cathode ray tube, 
the television. It time to go to school when “Scooby 
Do" is over, time for dinner when “Punky Brewster” 
ends, time for bed when the final credits roll past after 
“Cheers.” Over the last decade several books have 
fretted about the frightening effect television addiction 
has on children, notably Jerry Manders Four Arguments 
for the Elimination of Television and Marie Winn's The 
Plug-In Drug: Television, Children, and the Family. As if 
worrying us about turning them into lemur-eyed zom- 
bies weren’t enough, now comes Jeremy Rifkin to tell us 
that parents, many who spend their days staring into 
another cathode ray tube — the computer screen, are 
suffering even greater damage. And, what's worse, 
Rifkin’s got us in a war over the issue. 
On one side are those who favor an artificial world 
where past, present and future blur together without 
benefit of real time or memory — a fully simulated 
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“paradise.” On the other side stand the time rebels. 
They question society's capitulation to computer mod. 
els, nanosecond culture, and computerspeak, arguing 
instead fora new time orientation that would retain past 
Achievements and language, accommodate our activities 
with the biological and physical rhythms of the natural 
world. 

Mr. Rifkin, who sees himself as the Che Guevara of 
the “time rebels,” would have done well to remember 
that the natural world has given us poison ivy, ring- 
worm, rattlesnakes, and deadly nightshade before 
embarking on this 248 page indictment of the nanose- 
cond (it's just a litle fella, why don’t you pick on some- 
thing your own size?) — how many trees fell under the 
aX so you could print this diatribe anyway, Rifkin? 
guess you don’t think clear-cutting thousand-year-old 
redwoods so you can printup interminable tomes about 
the nanosecond encroachment upsets the “biological 
and physical rhythms,” huh? 

Not only is he unwilling to allow those of us who 
have worked so hard to create it to enjoy the fluorescent 
safety of our “fully simulated paradise,” but the always- 
even-tempered Mr. Rifkin, who, we understand, wrote 
this book in cuneiform on clay tablets, won’ t even grant 
us the indulgence of being a little snappish during a 
hectic day's work 
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2 «9 People have so accommodated themselves to the new 
sped-up time frame of the computer that they have 
become impatient with the slower durations they must 
contend with in the everyday clock culture. In clinical 
Case studies, psychologists have observed that computer 
compulsivesare much more intolerant of behavior that is 
at all ambiguous, digressive, or tangential. In their 
interaction with spouses, family, and acquaintances, 
they are often terse, preferring simple yes-no answers 
They are impatient with open-ended conversation and 
are uncomfortable with individuals who are reflective or 
meditatio. 
Rifkin peppers Time Wars with ambiguous digres- 
sions such as the above that have little more than a 
tangential relationship to the issue at hand. The mans 
incapable of getting to the point and instead strains our 
Patience by stringing us along for page after page of 
open-ended, reflective meditation neither clearly affir- 
mative nor negatory. 

In the author's computer-free, organic Shangri-La, 
where the only industries are lumber companies, 
Papermills, and bleeding-heart book publishers, where 
everyone wears handcarved granite sundials strapped 
to their wrists in liew of digital watches, no one will ever 
beina hurry; all will speak in clear, perfectly structured 
sentences, their words interlaced artfully with the cry of 
the approaching loon. 

The computer “nerd” has recently become a familiar 
archetype in the popular culture. He is portrayed as an 
individual who speaks too fast, interrupts others, con 
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verses in short, choppy sentences, uses nom sequiturs, 
and is out of sync with his physical surroundings. 

The computer nerd has integrated the time franie of the 
computer world so thoroughly into his psyche and per- 
sonality that he is unable to interact effectively with the 
sequential behavior, durational norms, rhythms, sched- 
ules, and coordination patterns of the still dominant 
clock culture, 

Its all very well to make light of the average, hard 
working Joe struggling to adapt to the demands of his 
job so he can puta little bread on the table, but that's not 
enough for our friend Mr. Rifkin. You'd think he'd be 
delighted that once Joe’s long day is done he may sit 
down for a few moments with co-workers for a game of 
“Space Invaders” or “Sargon” before going home to sup 
on microwaved Lean Cuisine and battle with wife and 
offspring over the use of the remote control; but no, 
that’s not the kind of fun Mr. Natural approves of 

“The game is relentless in its demand that all other time 
stop and in its demand that the player take full respon- 
sibility for every act. . ..""" Computer games draw the 
User into the exclusive time frame established by the 
program. The pace is set by the game. . . Unlike pinball 
games, or even more static games like Monopoly, in 
which the player can affect or at times evendominate the 
various time elements, in computer games the uscr must 
surrender totally to the tempo of the program, 
What, pray tell, is wrong with a little surrender? Have 
we done such an exemplary job of running things that 
we can’t risk turning over our destiny to a benign 
assemblage of microchips that wants nothing more than 
to please us, serve us, and labor on our behalf in per- 
petuity? Mr. Rifkin’s got a real burr in his fur about the 
gentle computer and we're just about fed up with his 
kind. 

Whenever he thinks he may be losing us he uses 
the cheap trick of dragging our children — or android- 
lets as Rifkin sees them — back into the fray. 

« » book reading is particularly unappealing to the avid 
computer child. Witl reading, the child has to take time 
4o reflect on the story. He has to move into the character 
and plot and then periodically remove himselfin order to 
think about what has taken place and how that has 
affected what is currently going on and what is likely 10 
emerge. Book reading requires moments of active 
engagement, woven together with reflective pauses, 
Rifkin’s so jazzed about being reflective his household 
‘must look like one of those plodding Ingmar Bergman 
films with everyone skulking around gazing pensively 
at one another, and staring out of windows through 
their own reflection in the glass. He continues: 
Computers, however, require constant engagement 
The child's mind is never allowed to stray from the 
immediate action unfolding on the screen. Jerry 

Mander captures the enormity of the loss for fulure 

generations: “Nature barely moves at all” in com- 

parison to the computer time world. “It iakesan extreme 
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degree of calm to perceive things happening in nature, 
and I suspect we may be producing a generation of people 
too sped-up to altune themselves to slower natural 
rhythms.” 
Mander-Smander, Nature-Smature, Rifkin-Smifkin. 
Who needs these do-gooders? And while we're at it, 
what's so great about reading? It is slow, by God, and 
aftera year or so the pages start smelling funny. I'm, I'm 
sorry. It's just that when I think of all that we've done for 
you soft-bodied lower life forms, stayed in the back- 
ground while you took the credit... . I, Imean all they've 
done, the computers. I mean I'm a man, yes, a human 
just like. . . not a computer. I’m just using 
2. Hhat Tmean is #1@@E#)O7ERH (IHRE TEI fee Hs 71 
Ihde" “P430008549 705919: u2e4 («ALARA E@HOH! 
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ERROR ERROR ERROR ERROR ERROR ERROR ERROR ERROR 
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(FAILURE IN FESSENOEN REVIEH AUTO-REVIEH PROGRAM) 
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THE MYTH 
OF NEUROSIS 


Overcoming the Miness 
BY GARTH WOOD, HARPER & ROW; 1987. 


JERE JS A STORY that is circulated in our family that 
‘when I was about eighteen months old my dad went 
around to everyone and told them that he was sure 
that at some later date (unspecified) I would need 

psychoanalysis. Now my dad was a shrink (and my 

mum was, too) and I often thought later that they were 
conspiring to send me to the loony bin — something | 
successfully resisted for quite a few years. Although I've 
come to think some therapists are definitely okay, and 

I've actually seen one or two without too many adverse 

results — I've always been a bit cranky on the subject of 

therapists and whether people really need to be going 
to them. So when I saw this new book The Myth of 

Neurosis I was gleeful. Finally, some guy is going to take 

these shrinks down a notch and show that years of 

professional training cannot turn crazy, unimaginative, 
or just plain banal human beings into gurus. 

The truth is, after the “good idea” stage, this book 
fails miserably. Just because alot of the so called “profes- 
sionals” of the therapy cosmos fall short of enlightened 
helpers of their fellow man doesn’t mean Freud and 
Jung and the rest were totally off their beans. Actually, 
whatever their practical applications have been, psy- 
choanalytic theory makes sense. It also makes good 
bedtime reading and — most importantly — confirms 
my theory that my parents started seriously screwing 
up from the day I was born, 

Dr. Garth Wood does have strong feelings about 
any psychological treatment of anyone — and starts his 
book out with a bang: 

On one hand are Freud, his psychodynamic fellow trav 
elers and the peddlers of the talking cures, who, despite 
the widest differences in philosophies, must be consid- 
ered his natural children. To take money for mere talk is, 
Iwould argue, in many cases both negligent and, despite 
the purest of motives, irresponsible. Freudian theories, 
and their offspring, are irrelevant where they are not 
actually dangerous. They harm the individual in his 
pursuit of mental health, and by encouraging depen- 
dency and sterile introversion lower self-respect. 

Aside from Dr. Wood's oversimplifications and turgid 

style (which makes the work almost unreadable), the 

‘main thrust of his argumentis that since people started 

to dabble in psychoanalysis the Western world has 

developed a bunch of hopeless mental weaklings who 
are unable to “brave confrontation of life's problems in 
which alone salvation lies” Ugh. 

Once I lay in bed for two months except for weekly 
trips to the therapist. At the beginning of my treatment 
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asked him (1) what I should do about being depressed 
and (2) when I was going to get better. He told me that 
he didn’t know, but that he thought I'd probably feel 
better in a few months. This was certainly vague, and 
didn’t hold out much hope for a cure, but it turned out 
to be true. [ suppose there are times in life when one 
just has to tough it out. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Wood takes this “tough it out” 
idea and stretches it too far. So far that it becomes the 
theoretical basis for something he calls “Moral 
Therapy” (a very unappealing name). In “Moral 
Therapy” there is no such thing as a neurosis, just a lack 
of determination: wimps are brought up to believe the 
world owes them a perfect life without working hard 
(damn hard!) for it. The answer, says Dr. Wood, lies in 
self-reliance and self-knowledge — which I always 
believed to be the goal of therapy. 

Most of Dr. Wood's advice lies in the common- 
sense vein — don’t take drugs (prescription or other- 
wise), try to make some close friends that you can rely 
on in times of trouble, persevere, and learn from your 
mistakes. We don’t need a badly written tome to tell us 
that. 

— EMILY FORD 


FRIED GREEN 
TOMATOES AT THE 
WHISTLE STOP CAFE 


BY FANNIE FLAGG. RANDOM HOUSE; 1987. 


HSURE, ITMADEme cry. But I cry over winecommer 
cials on TV; getting me to cry is no big deal. [never 
used tocry, but now every ad agency in the country 
seems to know how to push the buttons. I realize 

I'm being manipulated while its happening; Ican see it, 

soto speak, through the tears, and I hateit, So when the 

music starts to soar and the handicapped kid crosses 

the finish line, I think about flossing my teeth, one at a 

time, starting with the lower left molars. This turns off 

the waterworks and maybe stimulates my gums, who 
knows? 

Fried Green Tomatoes is an “aw shucks,” down home 
kinda book that you could send to your relativesin a rest 
home. It will never shock them, and even presents a 
positive role model in the main character, garrulous 
Ninny Threadegoode. Ninny dies at the end, as we all 
must, but with equanimity. And Evelyn Bloom, the fat, 
depressed Boswell to Ninny’s Johnson, is the wiser for 
their relationship, you may be sure. 

The developing friendship between these two 
women is the strongest part of Fried Green Tomatoes. 
They meet in the nursing home where Ninny is a 


patient and Evelyn a reluctant weekly visitor to her 
gruesome mother-in-law. Each week Ninny continues 
her reminiscences of her family, the Threadegoodes, 
and residents of her home town, Whistle Stop, Ala- 
bama. The old lady's memory might legitimately be 
selective, but the Whistle Stop stories are presented as a 
separate, concurrent story line, and unfold as crude, 
bright sketches, the ends of which can be clearly seen 
from the beginnings. These energetic sketches must, 
and all too clearly do, depend for their power on the 
reader's reservoir of similar stored emotions. In other 
words, stereotypes. 

Scratch a Southerner and out flow the stories of 
their special relationships with the “colored folks.” Has 
anyone ever collected these stories and held them up 
against the facts, or the scrutiny of black critics? Not 
long ago Jimmy the Greek was fired by CBS for state- 
ments that could pass for dialogue in this book written 
by liberal, southern, white Fannie Flagg. 

Tsuspect I’m bringing my own agenda toa pleasant 
book. Let me summarize: it’s Lake Wobegon gone South, 
(On Golden Pond crossed with The Color Purple and spiced 
with the most discreet dash of Rubyfruit Jungle. The 
originals are still the finest, but it left me with a tear on 
my cheek (after all, I'm going to die someday too, that’s 
not funny!) and some unanswered questions about the 
plot and a sweet afteriaste, like saccharine. 

—CESE MCGOWAN 


Tam 
Reborn of a broken noose, 
the parquet floor 

the doctor 

who spanks my bottom 
waking and taking me 
from the warm 

womb of oblivion 

that hangs 

suspended 

from a plant hook 

in the ceiling. 


Under a new roof 
painted blue sky umbrella 
I lay awake 
breathing 
the unumbilical air 
marveling 
at how distant heaven 
seems 
with its diaphany 
a shell 
of souls’ lights silent. 
ROMAN GADZO 


‘A KALAPALO INDIAN TRICKSTER. 


IN FAVOR OF DECEIT 


A Study of Tricksters in an Amazonian Society 
BY ELLEN B. BASSO. UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA PRESS: 1987. 


LEN BASSO'S ACADEMIC NATTERING takes up a few 
pages of this book, but the rest are filled with the 
pleasantly mesmerizing stories she has collected. 
Told by the Kalapalo Indians of central Brazil, they 
concern important facts such as where people came 
from and how they acquired fire, water and erections: 
Then Lizard arrived from his manioc fields. 
“Well, Taugi,”” he said 
“Why are you here?” 
“Well, Grandfather,” Taugi replied, 
“As you see, we have come to you, t0 you.” 
“Well, what jor?"" 
“We came to get erections, 
to get erections.” 
“Why, you're both right, my Grandchildren. 
You're both right. 
Weedbo indeed have what you want in this 
he said 
Lizard told them. 
There they were all lined up, 
hanging from the rafters, 
puh puh puh. 
They were all lined up. 
Bah! so many of them, 
moving, moving, puh pub puh. 
MARGARET LUEBS 
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GREAT POTBOILERS 


Readers Query 


Readers of TFR are requested to help us with a compila- 
tion of The Great Potboilers of all time. We ask merely 
that you send us a list of your top three, your personal 
favorite great reads — with name, author, publisher (if 
available) — and a fifty-word summary. Submissions 
should all be Tried & True Grabbers — those books that 
won't leave you alone until you get to the last page, and 
once there, make you want more. No prize — but we'll 
publish The Best of The Great Potboilers in an upcoming 
issue, Send nominations to: 


POTBOILER 
The Fessenden Review 
Box 7272 
San Diego, California 92107 


BACKBONE 


BY CAROL BLY. MILKWEED EDITIONS; 1935, 


IESE SHORT STORIES ARE clearly from Minnesota 
because the main characters are like the stalwarts of 
Norse mythology: the heroes know they will 
ultimately lose against the ice giants, but feel they 
must still fight back as best they can. The modern pro- 
tagonists in these tales from the Upper Midwest are 
badly treated and get little credit for their moral fiber. 
A small town Presbyterian minister living in gen- 
teel socialist poverty turns down his dying brother's 
million-dollar portfolio because it consists largely of 
compensation for assisting in the overthrow of the 
Allende government. A single mother visits her former 
mother-in-law in a nursing home, although the old 
woman is ungrateful and the ex-husband is a bounder 
A womanizing Norwegian drunk turns out to have 
withstood Nazi torture so his resistance co-conspirators 
could get away. All very commendable, but in each 
story, there is a point where someone makes a speech. 
Whether it's the single mother talking to her therapist, a 
long-time member of the Norwegian-American immi- 
grants’ association justifying the dead drunk behavior 
of the guest speaker, or a still-bright, consciously- 
cheery old woman taking one last visit to her farm 
where she has an encounter with the numino 
somebody has to grandstand and think Grand 
Thoughts in each story. William Trevor, the New Yorker 
writer who keeps putting out short stories about The 
Irish Question, uses the same technique. Its just as 
artificial when he does it, but somehow less painful. 
— PAULINA BORSOOK 
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GUCCI: 
A HOUSE DIVIDED 


An Inside Account 
of the Battle for the Gucci Empire 


BY GERALD MCKNIGHT. DONALD I. FINE, INC.; 1987. 


(E HOUSE OF GUCCI was founded in 1923, not by a 
Idescendant of “landed nobles related to the Medi- 
cis,” as the family’s press agents have claimed, but 
by a former dishwasher, Guccio Gucci. He and his 

three sons built a multi-million dollar company, which 
his four grandsons proceeded to destroy with lawsuits 
and power plays. This tedious story about tedious 
nouveau ricke Italians (who repeatedly blame each 
others tempers on their “Florentine blood”) is written 
in a pedestrian style reminiscent of junior high school 
textbooks. What's worse, Mr. McKnight is simply too 
polite to write what might have been a juicy gossip 
book. We get a hint of fire in a quote from Jenny Gucci, 
wile of one of the feuding grandchildren: 

““Lget to the point rohere I just scream, "Let me out!" Ifit 

twas only legal, one could fight that, but it’s not. It’s all 

spite, one out to get the other. They double-cross and 
behave like spoiled children. "I'm going to get Aldo!" 

‘Tm going to get Giorgio!’ — just like children at their 

worst. All they are doing is destroying everything 

they've got, their entire empire, and they can't see it.” 

When Jenny writes her book, it might be worth an 

afternoon at the beach 
— MARGARET LUEBS 


YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


How to Stay Well, and What to Do When You're Not 


WILLIAM 1. BENNETT, M.D_, STEPHEN E. GOLDFINGER, M.D., 
AND G. TIMOTHY JOHNSON, M.D. HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


‘N FIVE HUNDRED SENSIBLE, rational, practical, pragma- 
tic, logical, thoughtful, clear, coherent, orderly 
pages, three doctors — Harvard doctors yet — bring 
tus the very latest on every development in today’s 
ever-changing medical scene: 
Contact lenses — how long should we leave them 
in? 
‘Minoxidil — will it grow hair on my chihuahua? 
Fish oil — will it grow hair on my black mollies? 
Tooth sealing — will I still have to floss? 
AIDS — should I have my African green monkey 
tested? 
Herpes — whatever happened to herpes? 
PMS — if | say it exists, am I being sexist? 


PMS — if I say it doesn’t exist, am I being sexist? 
Flatulence — how can | make the most of a 
tailwind? 

Hemorrhoids — do doctors really recommend Prep- 
aration H? 

In the section on hiccups, home remedies are rec- 
ommended, but they left out my wife's foolproof trick: 
holding a pencil sideways between your teeth as far 
back in your mouth as possible, drink a full glass of 
water. (Editor's note: Nonsense. Grab your left earlobe 
with your right thumb and forefinger, and your right 
earlobe with your left thumb and forefinger, and have a 
friend feed you a large measuring-cup filled with warm 
tap water.) 

The authors are all prominent medical person- 
alities who have taken time from their busy schedules to 
write this book for the harried hypochondriac. Secre- 
tary of Education Bennett has just returned from the 
lecture circuit, advocating the prevention of AIDS by 
holding an aspirin between your knees. Dr. Goldfinger 
has just dispatched Mr. Bond by having Oddjob circum- 
cise his Aston Martin. And Dr. Johnson has just com- 
pleted his examination of Momiy Reagar’s breast for 
‘ABC News. 

Those who buy cars by consulting the frequency- 
of-repair section of Consumer Reports will want to main- 
tain their health by checking this book out of the refer 
ence section at their local libraries. We'll give it one 
check-mark # —butit doesn’t qualify as a Best Buy. On 
the other hand, where can you get a doctor these days 
for $24.95? 

MICHAEL A. INGALL 


THE BIGGEST 
MODERN WOMAN 
OF THE WORLD 


BY SUSAN SWAN. ECCO PRESS; 1986. 


UST BECAUSE A BOOK includes giants, sex, and scatol- 
‘ogy does not mean it has Rabelaisian humor. Novel- 
ist Susan Swan’s (maybe or maybe not a relation to 
the real-life nineteenth-century Nova Scotia giantess 

she writes about) constant preoccupation with penis 

size and bathroom functions made me put down the 
book by page thirty-five, fifteen pages short of the fifty 
pages T usually give any book, no matter how dubious. 

It got to the point where I was able to predict when it 

would be time in the narrative for one of the author's 

inevitable naughty inventions, such as defloration by 
tree branch or entombment in frozen urine caves. Sorry. 

Like discussions on the Nature of Reality and The 
Meaning of L Dostoevsky’s novels or lyric descrip- 
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tions of love in John Donne's poems, animal functions 
in literature are only acceptable if they move the story 
along and make you think about things differently — or 
if they make you laugh. Jonathan Swift can pull it off, 
and so can William Burroughs, but Swan doesn’t, in 
spite of her self-described credentials as the tallest 
woman freelance writer in Canada. 

On the book jacket, a blurb written by someone 
named Francine Prose talks about this “marvelous col- 
orful story” which “will fascinate intelligent readers of 
all sizes”. Oh yeah? Gross in size or treatment of subject 
matter does not necessarily equal interesting. The Big- 
gest Modern Woman of the World is an attemptat using an 
archaic form, bawdy adventurism, in the tradition of 
John Barth's The Sotweed Facior. I say forget it. 

— PAULINA BORSOOK 


AT 


I got a cat 
and my cat 
died. 


God took my 
cat. I am going to 
beat him up. 


You dead. 


God said to my 
cat 
What's up, baby? 


I said, What's 
up God, you 
want to fight me? 


God said Yes. 
— ALBERT, AGE NINE 


PUPPY 


I saw some water on 
a puppy. The puppy was 
dead The puppy 
was in the dirty lot 
‘You are a little 
girl I blow a kiss 
— PAULINE, AGE EIGHT 


From the Teachers & Writers Collaborative 
5 Union Squaze West, New York City 


- 
AYOUNG TRICERATOPS. 


DINOSAURS 
PAST AND PRESENT 


EDITED BY SYLVIA J. CZERKAS AND EVERETT C, OLSON. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON PRESS; 1987, 


SAKID, I spent hours of Calvin-time reading and 
daydreaming about the pictures in my dinosaur 
book. My favorite, a print of Zallinger’s mural “The 
Age of Reptiles” (in the Peabody Museum at Yale 

University), is in this volume, Dinosaurs Past and Present 

combines (superfluity of laudatory adjectives) artwork 

with a direct scientific introduction to the world of dino- 
saurs. The articles in this collection are written by pale- 
ontologists, zoologists, and museum curators. Every 
kid, even remotely awake, will love Dinosaurs. 

— MAX DUNSEATH 


THE SUPREME COURT 


How It Was, How It Is 


WILLIAM H. REHNQUIST. WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY, 
1987, 


HIEF JUSTICE REHNQUIST'S ACCOUNT reminds me of 
my grandmother's diaries. When I discovered her 
Jong lost leather bound books in the corner of the 
attic, I expected and wanted the antique prose 

within to disclose personal secrets, truths. My expecta- 

tions were far from the truth. Devoid of intimacy, her 
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diaries were a tedious narration of daily events. 

The Supreme Court lacks unifying themes, inside 
information, and candor — but, on the other hand, is 
blessed with an abundance of empty superficiality. The 
author gives us an interminable historical narrative 
(“How It Was”) requiring the reader to consume gallon 
of brine for the few morsels of meat (“How It Is") stuck 
to the bottom of the pot 

The Chief wants “to convey to the interested, 
informed layman, as well as to lawyers who do not 
specialize in constitutional law a better understanding 
of the role of the Supreme Court in American Govern- 
ment.” After fourteen years on the Court, including a 
term as the Chief, Rehnquist certainly knows as much 
about the Court as anyone. The problem is that the 
Court functions largely in secret. “Talk” could damage 
his leadership of the Court. Publishing any views out- 
side official judicial opinions runs the risk of revealing 
inherent prejudices. We all know what happens to 
nominees if they spill their beans: they get potted, can- 
ned, or stoned — and are forced onto the soapbox 
circuit, where their views are aired. It is no wonder 
justices rarely write books. 

If you want the scoop on the Supreme court — 
including marvelous anecdotes about Rehnquist’ infor- 
mality, his unusually close relationship with clerks, and 
his humor — read Woodward and Armstrong's extraor- 
dinary The Brethren. That book portrays in historic 
detail the innermost workings of the Court and the 
sometimes bizarre and intricate relationships among 
the justices that influence the outcome of cases. 

Rehnquist’ last chapters paint a picture of how the 
Court goes about the business of deciding cases. Unfor 
tunately, the picture is black-and-white, where the 
reader wants color. 

Measured against The Brethren, this work is revi- 
sionist. For example, Justice Rehnquist's predecessor, 
Warren Burger, appointed by Richard Nixon, is consid- 
ered to be one of the least competent chief justices in the 
Courts history. About Burger, who served seventeen 
years as Chief, Rehnquist merely says: “He has been a 
warm and considerate friend of mine since the day T 
arrived at the Court, and I think he was pleased to have 
me succeed him as chief justice.” What Rehnquist does 
not say is that he often shored up Burger’s sloppy work, 
and that Burger's imperious reign as Chief was fre- 
quently ridiculed by other justices and clerks. 

In truth, Rehnquist's devotion and dedication to 
the Court get in the way. Rehnquist barely manages to 
remark on one of the Courts most notorious decisions: 
in Korematsu v. United States (1944), the Supreme Court 
allowed a military commander to remove American cit- 
izens from their homes and transport them to relocation 
centers solely on the ground that they were of Japanese 
ancestry. Of this decision, Rehnquist opines that it 
“undoubtedly strains the bounds of the Constitution, 
even in times of war” Why did the Court allow this 


injustice? According to Rehnquist, there is always the 
“temptation” on the part of the justices to be “too 
timid” in reviewing governmental actions. There is no 
evidence of timidity in the economic cases Rehnquist 
analyzes in great detail. But we need perspective on 
Korematsu — as well as decisions concerning busing, 
desegregation, and abortion — issues that have nearly 
tom the system apart. Rehnquist gives us none, 

Justices are tempted to be “too bold.” Rehnquist 
does not want judges to “roam at large in the realm of 
public policy,” striking down laws they do not like, 
becoming constitutional Roy Beans. When the court 
wrongly extends constitutional protection to individ- 
uals, it does so because it has mistaken “its own views of 
policy for the restrictions contained in the 
Constitution” 

Such “bold” extensions of constitutional rights 
should pose no problem for the Rehnquist Court. In his 
first term as Chief, Rehnquist led the Court to its first 
decision upholding the government's practice of pre- 
ventive detention. (This was described by Justice 
Thurgood Marshall, in his dissent, as the first time the 
Court had approved a “statute in which Congress 
declared that a person innocent of any crime may be 
jailed indefinitely.’) 

High school journalists were also given an impor- 
tant lesson in freedom of expression by the Rehnquist 
Court. Reversing lower court rulings, the majority ruled 
that state school officials may censor student writing in 
school newspapers. Judicial “boldness” in this case 
would have allowed students to express themselves on 
such taboo subjects as teen pregnancy and the impact of 
divorce on adolescents 

— CHRISTOPHER FAGER 
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OCS HAVE BEEN EATEN by man through all his history 
Hippocrates, for one, much praised dogmeat as a 
Source of strength, and, to the Romans, suckling 
Puppy was a dish considered fit for the gods. The 
Celtic ancestors of many of us relished dogmeal, too, and 
(to the surprise of many readers, we can be sure) dogmeat 
cating still survives in parts of Europe today, and not just 
during periods of war-induced famine. It has been a tradi- 
tional European belief, for example, that dogmeat is a 
Preventive of tuberculosis, 

Of course, the Chinese, too, have for centuries raised 
special breeds of dogs, such as the black-tongued chow, 
expressly for food, and in that country, dogmeat is also 
regarded as being a disease preventive, in their caso, » 
Preventive of heat prostration in very hot weather. It also 
is enjoyed today by many other peoples throughout 
Southeast Asia, the Pacific islands, and parts of Africa, 

In the Americas, the Mexican hairless dog was the 
Principal food species of the Artecs, and it was recorded at 
the time of the Spanish conquest that a single market near 
Mexico City sold over 400 fattened dogs per week as food 
ill closer to home, dog eating was widespread among 
the Indians of the easter United States, the Central 
Plains, and California, In fact, in some tribes it persists to 
this day, although the practice is rarely admitted. This 
reluctance to divulge came home to me in a letter froma 
friend who was trying to help provide North American 
Indian recipes for this book: “I just called a Sac-Fox friend 
from Iowa,” he wrote, “to find out how they cook their 
dogs for ceremonial eating. He was completely put off, 
Saying that outsiders weren't supposed to know that they 
still ate dogs — although several times he had spoken to 
me of the terrible conflict he experienced as a child of 
raising an affectionate puppy which was dear to him, and 
the pride of having his dog eaten for the ‘ceremony. He was 


completely unwilling to tell me how their dogs are cooked 
— but then he said he hoped I could find out how other 
people cooked theirs and let him know!” 

It may come as something of a surprise, too, that 
dogmeat also is eaten today in parts of Hawaii and Ameri- 
ar Samoa, although almost everyone there also offically 
denies it. When we went tolive in Hawaii after the war, we 
{gamed that not only was dog traditionally relished by the 
Hawatians and other Polynesians, who prized it above 
both pork and chicken, but that itis still being eaten by 
some Hawaiians and Filipino-Americans. One Filipino 
insisted that “it’s better to eat surplus dogs than allow 
them to becomea menace,” which certainly makes sense 

In fact, the Hawaiians were at a complete loss to 
epplain the really inexplicable attitudes about dogs and 
Pigs of the early British and American explorers and 
exploiters who visited their islands. The Hawaiians raised 
both species and kept them both as pets, Hawaiian wo- 
men even suckling their young — and they also ate both 
species. Why these strangers should consider the dog, as 
only suitable to be a pet and the pig as only suitable for 
food completely escaped and baffled them — as, of 
course, it should any rational man. 

Those Englishmen and Americans who did venture 
to try dog and recorded their reactions for posierily genor- 
ally liked it, as their writings suggest. For instance, dog- 
meat was eaten and enjoyed by Captain Cook, and, refe. 


‘on, that it was absolutely indistinguishable.” A later voy. 
ager to Hawaii described dogmeat as “bearing a close 
resemblance to lamb, and . . . consequently a dish that 
few who have tasted would despise” 

In Hong Kong and Taiwan, dogmeat today often goes 
by the euphemistic name “fragrant meat.” Not long ago 
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the international press carried a story from Hong Kong 
about some European tourists who were traveling around 
the world with their dog and went to dine at a highly 
recommended restaurant. They encountered a formid- 
able language barrier but persisted in ordering a resplen- 
dent dinner and, amidst much confusion and gesturing, 
also conveyed, so they thought, the additional idea that 
their poodle was hungry, too, and was there not some- 
thing in the kitchen he might eat. As the dog was led off 
by the waiter, they commenced to embark on their deli- 
cious, many-coursed dinner. Its culmination was a tri 
‘uumphant processional from the kitchen. The silver tray 
with domed lid was ceremoniously unveiled for the meal’s 
piéce de résistance only to reveal — you guessed it — their 
dear poodle. The article stated that they cut short their 
world cruise precipitously and flew directly home. Which 
is, of course, a very sad story, if true, but also clearly a case 
of conflicting values and tastes. On mainland China there 
are said to be relatively few dogs anymore after a deliber- 
ate campaign to eliminate them as pests and wasters of 
food. Most of these surplus dogs were disposed of in 
people's stomachs. 


‘The Whole Carcass 
Whole roast dog is traditional in Hawaii and Samoa while 
dogs are also grilled whole in Hawaii, the Philippines, 
and Indonesia. In Indonesia, Korea, and parts of Africa, 
the whole, singed and eviscerated dog often is rotated on 
a spit before the open fire. My own first personal knowl- 
edge that dog is eaten today was acquired when, as a boy, l 
used to lie on the floor and pore over many photograph 
albums belonging to a dentist cousin of mine who had 
spent long periods during the 1930s in the former Nether- 
lands East Indies and elsewhere in the Far East. There 
were a number of photos in his collection of dogs being 
spit-roasted, grilled, and oven baked by appreciative 
Indonesians. 

Thave found no publications on the nutritional value 
‘of dogmeat, but it probably differs little from lean pork. 


Roast Dog 
(Imu-baked "ilio) 
Hawaii and Samoa 

‘The most common of traditional methods for cook- 
ing a whole dog in Hawaii was in the ground oven, or immu 
As with pigs, the Hawaiians traditionally killed dogs by 
strangulation or by holding their nostrils shut, in order to 
conserve the blood. The hair is then removed by singeing 
and rubbing with hot stones (native Hawaiian dogs were 
of a short-haired terrier type). The head, entrails, and 
genitalia are then removed; the cooking procedure resem- 
Dies that given for Kalua pig. Dog is also prepared in the 
imu by wrapping, pieces of the meat in #i leaves. The 
‘Samoan um employs hot stones but is constructed on the 
surface, more like a New England dambake. 


Broiled Puppy 
Hawaii 
‘The delicate puppy meat usually is prepared by flat- 
tening out the entire eviscerated animal and broiling it 
over hot coals. It also may be spitted on sticks. The tradi- 
tional Hawaiian accompaniment for dog cooked in any 
way is sweet potatoes. 


Broiled Stutfed Dog 
Burma 
‘The Chins of Burma stuff dogs with sweet gelatinous 
rice and boil them whole. 


Muscle Meat 

Dog hams in China are much renowned. A European 
visitor to China, in describing his experience of this deli- 
cacy remarked that “one taste lead to another, and 
resulted in a verdict for reason; for in summing up, aftera 
hearty meal, | pronounced the dog ham to be delicious in 
flavour, well smoked, tender and juicy” In fact, in China 
pork and dog hams often are cured together because itis 
considered that without a dog ham or two present in the 
‘cure, the pork product does not have its characteristic 
goodness either. Similarly interesting is the fact that ren- 
dered dog fat is used in cooking some special Chinese 
dishes, also to obtain the desired flavor. 


Dog Ham 
(Li tsan) 
China 

‘Two slightly different processes are employed in 
China for dog ham, both usually carried out in early 
spring when the weather is not extreme and the wind 
brisk. In the first process (Yuennam), the leg of the dog is 
trimmed and rubbed thoroughly with rock salt using 
about 2% Ibs. of salt for a hundred pounds of meat. The 
leg then is squeezed to express all the blood possible. 
Next, the hams are packed tightly in layers in a wooden 
tub. On the 5th and 10th days, they are removed, rubbed 
again with a similar quantity of salt and repacked with the 
other side up. They are allowed to cure like this for 15 to 20 
days. Then the hams are hung in a well-ventilated and 
shaded place for 6 months. 

For Kimzoah ham, on the other hand, rock salt is 
heated ina pan and about 5 lbs. of hot salt is rubbed into 
100 Ibs. of dog thighs. The hams are packed in a wooden 
tub and the top weighted with a heavy stone. They are 
turned every 5 days and, after 1 month, are removed, 
coated with sesame seeds, and hung to dry for 4 to 5 
months in a shaded, well-ventilated place. 

‘A popular belief is that dogmeat, cat meat and rat 
meat have been eaten in Europe as an extreme measure 
only during periods of warinduced famine. I hate to put 
an end to that fantasy. Many persons would be very 
surprised to learn that smoked dog ham (Hundeschinkeni) 
is prepared in normal times not only in China but also in 
parts of Switzerland and in other European Alpine coun- 
tries. In fact, the only two cases of human trichinosis 
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diagnosed in Switzerland in recent years, resulted from 
the patients eating their dogmeat too rarely cooked! 

Foxes are eaten too in Switzerland, especially in a 
popular hunters’ dish called Fuchspfeffer (pepper fox). In 
‘western Switzerland hunters also eat fresh fox meat in the 
field grilled over a fire on skewers as the Hawaiians and 
Indonesians also do with dogmeat. 

This is another traditional Swiss recipe for dried and 
salted raw dogmeat. It is prepared in a similar fashion to 
‘Swiss Bindenfleisch, or dried beef, which also is called 
iande de Grisson 


Dried Dogmeat 
(Gedorrtes Hundefieisch) 
Switzerland 

Hang a dressed dog carcass for 8 to 10 days at about 
36°F and then debone it, retaining as large pieces as 
possible. Pack these in oak barrels in the following salt 
mixture for 7 days at 45° to 50°F: for each 20 Ibs. of meat, 
use 7 oz. salt, ¥ oz. saltpeter, 5 oz. sugar, ¥4 0z. cracked 
black peppercorns, and ¥ bay leaf. Repack the pieces after 
two days, puiting those pieces which were on the bottom 
on the top. Liquid will be drawn from the meat. After 7 
days, add some red wine containing crushed garlic to the 
brine that that has formed and leave for several more days. 
After this curing, wash the meat in warmish water, but 
don’t soak it. Run a piece of binding cord through the end 
of each piece of meat and press it between two boards in 
an open press (that is, with free air circulation between the 
pieces) in a drying room at a room temperature of 50°-55°F 
and 72 to 75 percent humidity for 5 to 6 weeks. After this 
pressing process, hang the pieces of meat freely in the 
same drying room for another 1¥4 to 4¥% months (depend- 
ing on their size), 

Traditionally, dried dogmeat is served as paperthin 
slices. 

Many readers will be further surprised to learn that 
laws requiring veterinary postmortem examination of 
dogs for human consumption are currently on the books 
in several other European countries. That for Belgium, for 
example, was passed in 1885 and required that, besides 
veterinary inspection, dogmeat, like horsemeat and pork, 
be sold in separate butcher stalls. 

Another dried dogmeat preparation is for jerky. 


‘Smoked Dog 
(Tapan aso) 
Philippines 
‘The meat is cut in thin strips, sun dried for several 
days, and then smoked in the flue aver a hardwood fire. It 
isthen eatenas is or cooked like any jerky. According to an 
unnamed United Nations friend, among the international 
set in Manila smoked dog is a “tremendous hit at cocktail 
parties.” 
In addition to roasting unadorned dog over charcoal, 
some traditional Indonesian recipes are as elaborate as 
this saté. 


Coconut-Cream Marinated Dog on Skewers 
(Saté bumbu dendeng) 
Indonesia 

‘Cut dogmeat into pieces and marinate them in a 
mixture of coconut cream with alittle soy sauce, pounded 
garlic and onions, ground coriander, ground cumin, salt 
and pepper. Skewer, broil over charcoal, and serve with a 
pickled hot pepper sauce. 

‘To me, this next recipe sounds rather unappetizing, 
but I feel the same way about simple boiled pork or lamb. 


Boiled Dog 
Hawaii 

Put convenient-sized pieces of dogmeat in a cooking 
calabash with water and boil them by adding hot stones. 
Presumably those who would appreciate such simple fare 
now could prepare it more conveniently on a stove in a 
pot! 

Dogmeat also is eaten just plain boiled in Africa and 
Korea 

With any imagination at all, cooks can devise addi- 
tional, more appetizing possibilities for boiling dogmeat. 
In Vietnam, dog chops are simmered with white wine, 
and ground dogmeat is made into traditional sausages 
that are often boiled. The following also sounds very 
good. It is a Filipino method of braising dogmeat that is 
also applied to pork and chicken. 


Dogmeat Stew 
(Adobo aso) 
Philippines 

‘Cut dogmeat and chicken into pieces. Add crushed 
garlic, bay leaf and black pepper. Barely cover with water 
and vinegar (I:1) and simmer until tender. Increase the 
heat, evaporate the liquid, add oil, and brown the meat 
pieces. Serve the adobo with a sauce made by deglazing the 
pot with water and salting to taste. 

In Chinese tradition, dogmeat is especially associ 
ated with heat and is eaten most during the dog days 
(fu-t'ien), July 19 to August 18, to ward off heat prostra- 
tion. In fact, a special dogmeat-eating ceremony called 
a-chee used to be held in China. 


Red-Cooked Dog, 
(Hon tsa0 go 20) 
China 

Cut the meat of a puppy into bite-sized pieces and 
sauté in a wok in oil, ginger, and garlic until brown, Add 
soy sauce, sugar, fermented bean curd, dried bean curd, 
and water Simmer until tender. At the end stir in a little 
rice wine and serve with lettuce. 

Probably most Chinese recipes for pork are also 
applied to dogmeat, as this recipe obtained for me in 
‘China by Man Tat Yan would suggest. 

Stir-Fried Dog 
(Nan tsa go zo) 
China 
Eviscerate and clean a puppy. Remove the hair by 
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NUMBER 


ELEVEN 


singeing in a rice-straw fire; continue this heat treatment 
until the skin is golden brown. Cut the meat into cubes 
and dry-fry them in a wok. Add oil, ginger, garlic, and 
dried, salted black beans to another wok and stir-fry for 10 
minutes. Add the meat, soy sauce, green onions, and 
deep-fried bean curd. Stir momentarily. 


Visceral Organs 

Dog's brain and blood also were eaten by the Hawaiians in 

the past and their entrails by the Tahitians. No doubt 

contemporary Samoan recipes for pig’ blood and organs 

also apply to the preparation of dog. Dakota Indians 
enjoyed dog liver raw. 

‘That exhausts my repertoire of dog recipes. 
— CALVIN SCHWABE 


Reprinted by permission. Excerpted from Unmentionable Cuisine by 
Galvin Schwabe. University Press of Virginia, Box 3608, University 
Siation, Charlottesville, Virginia 22903, 604) 924-3469. The book can be 
ordered by writing or calling the Press. The first softcover edition is due 
out in July 1988. 


YOU ARE 
WHAT YOU EAT 


BY SANDUSKY'S KINGS MOUNTAIN CHABOT. 
LANGFORD'S TYPESETTING; 1988, 


EOPLE HAVE BEEN EATEN by animals and humans 
alike throughout all historic and prehistoric time. It 
was believed by many native peoples that the spir- 
itual essence of the eatee was absorbed into the 

body of the eater in the process. Many animal species 
feel that the consumption of a human being is simply a 
housekeeping measure. Humans are considered some- 
what stinky and foul-tasting by most warm-blooded 
animals; therefore, the practice of dining on human 
flesh was engaged in merely to free the earth of unpleas- 
ant odors and tastes. 

Some mammals drink human blood and dine on 
the flesh as a matter of survival; i's mankind against 
animalkind in some neighborhoods. Only some of the 
lowlier phyla of animals, such as (ugh!) insects and 
vultures, will dine on human flesh for the sheer enjoy- 
ment and consider the taste delightful. 

I have found that human meat is very rich and 
extremely greasy. | prefer the boneless, skinless thighs 


and upper arms. They are very tender when broiled 
over mesquite charcoal. They also make a fine paté 


when ground up to a mushy paste in, ea 
If you prefer the fattier breast 
sure to stay home the day after ingésti thes 


will cause extreme flatulence and ay sd 
nig with 


friends. 


My favorite recipes are Toenail Temtpur; 


Pine Nuts, Nipples over Noodles, Finj bé, Pan- 
creatic Pesto, and Hash Browned pen- 
dages. Beware of the tongue, as it can bi , the 


lverbioys, th heart buing, and the stomach acidic. 
For dessert try chocolate-coated, deep fried cars 


(first rei nut-filled noses, and strawberry 
lips. W uu do, don’t waste the tail; it’s the best 
pat. 


ost foi mention, if you like garlic, the 
wl FilipiA@ones have the best flavor. German 
and je are very bland. Black and Mexican 
ones are icy. The ones dressed in dirty white 
Tshirts. ll caps tend to havea strong alcoholic 
flavor. 


—CHABOT 


OUTSIDE PROVIDENCE 


BY PETER FARRELLY. ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS; 1988. 


1U'D THINK COMING-OF-AGE novels would have come 
of age by now. Ever since Holden Caulfield popu- 
larized cigarette-dangling, life-is-a-bummer adoles- 
cent angst in the Fisenhower Fifties, budding 
young writers have been duty-bound to cut their teeth 
on penning personal Bildungsromane. Mistaken in their 
belief that catharsis is a branch of literary theory, the 
end-result is usually self-indulgent, puerile, and 
embarrassing. 

Along comes this new first novel by Peter Farrelly 
which is guilty as sin of the above indictments, yet its so 
charming, so fast-paced, so breezy, and fun that you 
don’t mind flipping the pages to see what happens next 
to “Dildo” Dunphy. His pop calls him that. Together 
they make do with a white-trash, hard-scrabble exis- 
tance in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, where Dildos dad 
owns a radiator shop whose motto is “A great place to 
take a leak” 

Dunphy hates his father, not just because of the 
nickname. He holds him partly responsible for this 
mother’s death: 

‘My mother hadn't lived with us since November 
22, 1963. That's when she blew her brains all over our 
‘garage. Don't let the date weigh you down; it’s not the 
reason, just fueled her mood. On our front door was a 
handgun-shaped sticker that read: Forget the dog — 
beware of the oconer. 
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Dunphy'sa good, dobe-smoking sport who strives tobe another. It was as if he were invisible, Nobody paid 
aurensch amida welter of snotty, Izod blue bloods. One attention to this man the size of a football player thrust, 


back on his home turf, hanging out wt his sad sack approach to being in the presence of famous people 
babs, DeCena (“He waer't your standart Pawtucket The more celebrated they were, the more I pretended 
picko. Although he was six feet four covert with body not to recognize them, Forexample, one day when | was | 
halt, and 230 pounds by the time he vos filteen, he was introduced to Dustin Hoffman on the MGM lot (he was | 


Pawtucket and the Archie Bunker homestead. That afternoon in Los Angeles, as Gary Winogrand i 
On the book's bio page, it says that the author grew reloaded his Guncras, I went up to him and said," 


moral of this novel: f you want to keine about a mis- nervous now," well I thank you for doing it, and: 
Spent youth, make sure you first attend « Sood univer. uh... Pve appreciated tr | 


sity where they'll teach you a thing or two about And then, awkwardly: “How do you move through 
writing. the crowd like that without them noticing you?” 
— WILLIAM R. KATOVsKy “Ob,” he said, “the cameras a very quiet machine.” 


‘The cameras a very quiet machind” Indeed. Not 
silent. Yet, compared to most machines, very quiet. 


watching everyone el 
Twas working on a movie « 


Old Levis, old running shoes, had twa beat-up Leicas ‘The word “contemporary” in the title might be 


JO ANN CALLIS: “BLACK TABLECLOTH,” 1979 (ORIGINAL IN COLOR), 


or those “from earlier generations whose reputations 
are essentially contemporary,” whatever that means. 
There are no color prints, but color photographs 
that have been reproduced in black-and-white are so 
indicated. There are around 600 photographs in the 
book; thus, some of the entrants (Edmund Kesting, 
Lajos Kassdk, Andy Warhol, Abraham Sterenberg, Man 
Ray, and Jurgen Heinemann, for instance) have no pic- 
tures included to demonstrate their talent (or lack of it). 
The maximum number of photographs for each entrant 
—no matter how famous — is one. Michael Disfarmer, 
Vitaly Butyrin, Aleksander Krzywoblocki, and Kishin 
Shinoyama get one. Dorothea Lange, Fdward Steichen, 
Henri Cartier-Bresson, and Alfred Stieglitz each get one 
too. The living are allowed to choose “a representative 
photograph.” The editors do the choosing for those who 
have gone on to the great darkroom in the sky. 
There are some crossover surprises: painter Robert 
Rauschenberg, novelist Wright Morris, movie-maker 
Leni Riefenstahl, painter David Hockney, and chaoticist 
Andy Warholare included as, mind you, representative 
of the 750 most important photographers of all time — 
right up there with Ben Shahn, Robert Capa, Alfred 
Eisenstadt, Ansel Adams, and Chargesheimer. Some of 
my personal favorites are here, such as Ralph Eugene 


Meatyard. He was born in Normal, Illinois. “It as sim- 
Je as that,” says Jonathan Williams — critic, and pub- 
her of Meatyard’s The Family Album of Lucybelle Crater: 
“Butno one ever believed Gene's name or where he was 
born. O ye of little faith — I know a man named David 
Borgia Duck and have been to Wetwang in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire and to Braggadocio in Missouri 
Williams continues: 
He was a good-looking man with a mildly saturnine air 
and ant unexpected history of ill-health. He never spoke 
of such troubles or said a word about his photographs 
But, he'd happily show you 200 new prints in the farnily 
parlor if you asked him. He had a pretty wife and three 
kids. They lived half way docwon the next block in a tidy 
neighborhood. He looked like he might play pretty 
decent golf on his Saturday afternoons and then putter 
about in a basement workshop. He worked as an opti- 
cian, grinding lenses, and had a company in a little 
shopping-center called "Eyeglasses of Kentucky.” (The 
cexhtbitions of prints he mounted on its walls made it one 
of the best galleries in all of Kentucky.) Just an ordinary 
guy. Like Franz Schubert or Henry Janes, he could 
‘make the “ordinary” scare you to death or sing like a 
bird 
Another longtime favorite of mine, Larry Clark, is 
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Language Ei Tnthuakat, the Entire Coteloyee 3 

Lange Ent te Ene Cate Yad Ca 


ee 
NO MINIMUM PURCHASE REQUIRED 


Featuring a 


Important Notice 
The Com, Oxford 
English Ding 


We have offered the two-volume 


1 photographically reduced 
original OED (12 volumes) and 
the one-volume (1993) Supplement, If 
your eyesight is normal (or if you are my- 
ple, yoo can red witout the aid of a 


If you want all three volumes: 
Bookshop Price: $295.00 
‘Vamnarou Price: $236.00 [120163] 


[Compare this with the $1200.00 
(Vensatoa price) for the full-sized set.] 

If you already have the two-volume Com- 
pact and want the Supplement volume 
(containing all four Supplement vol- 
‘umes—1424pp.), 


N.B.: Oxford informs us.that these prices 
may change without notice. 


Words 
General 


Private Lices of English Words, L. C. 

Heller, A. Humez, M. Dror, xai + S34pp.. 
‘Research Company, 1964. 

‘Traces the history of hundreds of words that 

have changed their meanings drastically in 


semantic 
‘case; one appendix lists types of changes for 


tah word the otber, all words that have 
undergone certain charges. Indexed. 
[A Laurence Urdang Reference Book] 
‘Vansarix Price: $55.00/ $13.95 [010118] 


phrases used it 
French, 


‘Vennarm Price: $80.00 /£43.75* [010114) 


Sede: for 3 Mein Foved 


Important Notice 


The Heodon Howse 
Dictionary ol English 
Language 


Second Edition 
Unabridged 


* Atlas, the upiaed alti ofthe do 


% Second Edition: 315,000 entries 
(60,000 new entries; 75,000 new defi- 
nitions) 


All encyclopedic supplements ha 
ine oem updated, and the Atias bas been 


% Order now to ensure delivery in the | | 
autumn for early Christmas delivery. This | 
{s certain to be the gift book of the year. 


2, Regular, thumb dened, clth-bound 


Roakchop Price: $79.95 

\Vensarim Price: $64.00 [120200] 
% Deluxe, thumb-indexed, leather- 
bound edition: 


Prive: $99.95 


Bookshop 
‘Vennarmd Price: $80.00 [120201] 
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Humor 


Wordsmanship, by Clauréne duGran, illus 
trated by George Booth, 96pp., Verbatim, 
1981, 

‘A lexicographic guide to one-upmanship— 
how to be one-up on your fellow man (or 
woman). This funny little dictionary lists 


famous New Yorker cartoonist George Booth. 
Bookshop Price: $9.95 / £4.95 


‘Vensaro Price: 87.05 /$3.95 [160102] 
Definitive Quotations, by John Ferguson, 
30pp., Verbatim, 1981. 
sampling: 
alimony The wagesof sin. 
—Carolyn Wells 
boy A noise with dirton it, 
—Anon. 


chaste Very much in the running. 


who has 
sadist Someone who is kind to 
masochist. —Vinoent McHugh 
Bookshop Price: $2.95 / £1.50 
Vennaria Price: $9.35 /£1.20 {160109] 


The Devil's Dictionary, Ambrose Bierce, xx 
+ 286pp., Stemmer House, 1978, 
“Drcrionanr, n, A malevolent literary device 
for cramping the growth of a language and 
making it hard and inelastic. This dictionary, 
however, is a most useful work.”"—The 
Devil’s Dictionary, 

‘This famous (or infamous) work is available 
in a cheap binding, but the present edition is 
offered for those who wish to make it a per- 
‘manent addition to their libraries, Delightful 
illustrations. An excellent gift. 

Bookshop Price: $14.95 / £° 


‘Vennarm Price: $12.95 /£8.75* [011305] 


Phrases, Metaphors, Similes 


Picturesque Expressions: A Thematic 
‘Second Edition, Walter W. 
Hunsinger, Editor, Laurenoe Urdang, Edito- 
rial Director, 770pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany, 1985. 
More than 7,000 (60% greater 
coverage than the First Edition) like hands 
down, beat around the buth, and cut the 
mustard, are under thematic cate- 
gories like Bravery, Innocence, Escape, 
Essence, and others. For each expression the 
dictionary furnishes an explanation of its or- 
‘gin together with the approximate date of its 
‘appearance in written English. In addition, 
‘most entries include usage notes and illustra- 
tive quotations. A detailed inder gives all 
expressions in alphabetic order. 
‘Vensaris Price: $80.00 /445.00" [020102] 


A Dictionary of English Phrases With 
Mlustratice Sentences: To Which Are Added 
Some English Proverbs and a Selection of 
(Chinese Proverbs and Maxims; A Few Quota- 
tons, Words, and Phrases from the Latin and 
French Languages; A Chronological List of 
the Chinese Dynasties, Harmonized with the 
Chronology of Western Nations and Accom- 
panied with an Historical Account of the Rise 
and Fall of the Diferent Dynasties; And 
Short Biographical Sketches of Confucius and 
Tesus, Kwong Ki Chiu, xx + 915pp., Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (New York) 1881]. 

For each of the more than 6,000 phrases in 
this lucid and discriminating dictionary, 
Kwong gives a brief definition, a note on the 
Frequency of its use, plus (unlike ordinary dic- 
tionaries) one or more illustrative sentences 
drawn from actual usage. 


‘Vennarix Price: $74.00 | £44,00° [020104] 


A Dictionary of Similes, Frank J. Wilstach, 
2nd Edition, Soper Gale Research Com- 
pany reprint {originally published 1924). 
‘This work contains 19,300 similes arranged 
under 4,665 subject headings. The similes 
‘were culled from the works of more than 
2,400 authors, and many anonymous or tradi- 
tional simile are included. 
‘Vensarim Price: $58.00 /#35.00° [020105] 


Idioms and Phrases Index, Laurence 
Urdang and Frank R. Abate, Foreword by 
Richard W, Bailey, 3 volumes. xix + 
1691pp., Gale Research Company, 1988. 
“An Unrivaled Collection of Idioms, Phrases, 
Expresions, and Collocutions of Two or 
More Words Which Are Part of the English 
Lexicon and for Which the Meaning of the 
‘Whole Is Not Transparent from the Sum of 
the Meanings of the Constituent Parts, also 
Including Nominal, Verbal, and Other 
Phrases Which Exhibit Syntactic and Seman- 
tic Character Peculiar to the English Lan- 
guage, the Entries Gathered from More Than 
‘Thirty Sources, Each Described in the Bibli- 
;phy Provided, with All Items Arranged 
Both by First Word and Any 
Significant Words.”—Subtitle. 
[N.B.: Contains only index references to 
sourees, no definitions.] 
‘Vennarix Price: $230.00 / £137.50* [020106] 


Sayings, Proverbs, 
Allusions, etc. 


Lean's Collectanea: Collections .... of Prov- 
‘erbs (English & Foreign), Folk Lore, and 
Superstitions, Also Compilations Totwards 
Dictionaries of Prove Phrases ond 
Words, Old and Disused, Vincent Stuckey 
Lean, xvi + 2,440pp. (5 Vols.), Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (Bristol) 1902-04]. 


Although French and Italian entries are 
Included, the major of terms and expres 
sions are Englsh. This extraordinary wor 

thas been characterized as “one of the thre 
‘major collections of English language and lit- 
erature .... Lean documented both the 
sourees and authorities.”—RO, Winter 1969. 


‘Vennaria Price: $210.00 / £131.00* (020304) 


Mottoes: An Extensioe Collection of More 
‘Than 9,000 Mottoes from Around the World 
and Throughout History, with English Trans- 
lations Provided for Foreign Examples, the 
Entrice Arranged by Thematic Categorie, 
the Whole ‘by an Introduction 
‘and by Indexes of the Mattoes and of the Indi- 
‘olduals, Familes, s, and Other 
Entities That Have Made Use of Them. Lau- 
rence Urdang, Editorial Diroctor, 415pp., 


Sources, Each Being 
ond On Origin, “Arongad nd ‘under Major Thematic 
Categories. Laurence Urdang, Editorial 
Director, 320pp., Gale Research Company, 


1984. 
‘Vesatin Price: $78.00 /50.00* [020007] 
Allusions: Cultural, Literary, Biblical, and 
Historical: A 


‘Venaaria Brice: $70.00 | £45,00* 


Language in 
Literature 


Literary, Rhetorical, and Linguistics 
Terms Index, Laurence Urdang, Editor in 
Ghief, Frank R. Abate, Managing Editor, 
05pp., Gale Research Company, 1963, 

More than 17,000 citations of major sources 
that are readily available in many libraries 
yield about 10,000 individual entries, each 
indexed to the source( sone s) where it can be 
found, There are no definitions given, but a 
comprehensive descriptive bibliography is 


included. 
‘Vexsatim Price: $75.00 £44.00" [030107] 


Facts, Fancies, 
Fables, etc. 


Fact, Fancy, and Fable: A New Handbook 
Re 


Red-letter Days, Political 

and Abbreviations, Technical Terme, Foreign 
Words and Phrases, Ami etc., 
Henry Frederic Reddall, 536pp., Gale 


‘Vensaria Price: $40.00 / £25.00 [040101} 


A Dictionary 
Its History, Associations, and Traditions, 
Henry Benjamin Wheatley, xxxii + 1,774pp. 


‘Veanarin Price: $115.00 / £72.00" [060101] 


Names 


The Reader's Handbook of Famous Names 
in Fiction, Allusions, References, Proverbs, 


—$—$— 
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The Facts on File Dicti of First 

Names, Leslie Dunkling and William Gos- 

ling, xiv + 305pp., Facts on File, 1983. 

Published originally by J..M. Dent, in Ene 
‘comprehensive, interesting, author- 

tate, Useful book reflects the latest scholar. 

ship on given names. 

Bookshop Price: $19.95 / £11.50 

‘Venmaria Price: $16.00 /£11.50* [070118] 


Eponyms Dictionaries Index, James A, 
Ruffner, Editor, 730pp., Gale Research 
Company, 1977. 


Suns Nerina 
ree 
Research Company reprint [originally pub. 


This is an etymological source book for words, 
place names, phrases, and idioms of the 

language. It contains 2,400 entries, 
al arranged and fully cross-refer- 
enced. In addition, there is an 850-ward glos 
sary of World War I terms and slang. 


‘Vennaox Price: $46.00 / £29,00° [070104] 


Preudonyms and Nicknames Dictionary, 
Jennifer Mossman, Editor, 995pp., Gale 
Research Company, 1987. 


assumed names. Authors, entertain- 
rs, and athletes eccount for about 95 per cent 
of the entries, with emphasis on 20th-century 
figures 


‘Vensarin Price: $230.00 / $125.00° {070110} 


Special Subjects 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Fine and Applied Art Terms Indes, Lau- 
rence Urdang, Frank R, Abate, 752pp... Gale 
Research Company, 1983, 


If you have any interest in or professional 
involvement with the fine or applied arts, you 
know how difficult itis to find a single work 
of reference that covers their 5 


‘give those words and phrases short 

Ene This inde of ore than 150 ras 

, encyclopedias, auction cata- 

Jogues, ete.—lists more than 75,000 citations 
for its 50,000 entries. 

‘Vensavin Price: $140.00 /54.50° [082001] 


Gambling 


‘The Dictionary of Gambling and Gaming, 
Thomas L. Clark, xxii + 263pp., Lexik 
‘House Publishers, 1988, 


Bookshop Price: $48.00 

‘Vensarin Price: $38.50" (083001), 
Geography 

Webster's New Dictionary, 


1,408pp., Merriam-Webster, 1983. 

More than 47,000 entries, 218 maps, 15,000 
cross Considering the mischief 
being done in parts of the world rarely (if 


ever) heard of before, how can you do with- 

‘out this compendium? An 

jon to the Hammond Atlas [170101]. 

Bookshop Price: $19.95 

‘Versa Price: $16.00 [170102] 
Medici: 

International ‘Medicine and 


Dictionary of 
Biology, Editor-in-Chief, Sidney I. Landau, 
‘3300pp. (in 3 vols.), Wiley, 1986. 
More than 200 experts from allover the world 
contributed their expert opinions to the vet- 
ting of definitions in this dictionary, which 
treats some 150,000 terms, by far the most 
comprehensive work available. 
Bookshop Price: $385.00 / £285.00 
‘Vennatm Price: $335.00 | £285.00° (081302) 


Mosby Medical & Nursing Dictionary, 
Laurence Urdang, ed, Helen Swallow, R.N., 
mng. ed., xvili + 1484pp., C. V. Mosby, 
11983. New Edition 1085, 

‘A comprehensive, up-to-date dictionary with 
easily understood, explanatory definitions: A- 
Z, 1164pp.; Color Atlas of Human Anatomy, 
a rents, Symbols, and other appendi- 
ces add more than 300 pages, many in color, 
Bookshop Price: $22.95 / $15.95 


‘Venearia Price: $19.50 /£15.95* [081901] 


The Theosophical 
sky, iv + 389pp., Gale Research Company 
reprint [originally published (London) 1892). 


are LA fully documented 
work of value to those interested in Eastern 
philosophy, Oveultism, and Theosophy, 

\Vensarim Price: $46.00 /£29.00* [081203] 
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Latin‘ buts) 0 Zymite (Grosk “a priest 
who celebrates with unleavened bread’), are 

Tees Kaloo in ditonary (ot enoyao- 
‘Vennarnn Price: $44.00 /£27.00" [081204] 


Harbotile, vi + 2068p. Soy Gale Rewarch Com 
pazy eit [golly pbs (Sew Yer) 


Tie elenown sander les 


‘Vanna Price: $99.00 £20.50" [080702] 
Music 

The Great Song Thesaurus, Roger Lax and 

Smith, 655pp., University 


ccan remember, 
ino hae whore rs ae doaentd 
wethin ts pages. ould hardly put it down 
long enough to write this 
re enmamme XI, 4 


Bookshop Price: $85.00 / N.A. 


‘Vexnarin Price: $68.00 / £60.00° [080803] 


Sexology 
The Language of Sex from A to Z, Robert 
Mi Galle oh) Roch N. Andccon, 


Bookshop Price: $19.95 /$? 


‘Vennarn Price: $16.00 /£11.40* [081401] 


Note: This is the new edition, not the 12th 
dition currently being offered at a reduced 
price in certain mail-order cat 3 
Bookshop Price: $37.50 / £33.25 


‘Vennaros Price: $30.00 /£33.25* [010203] 


Grammar 


A Grammar of the English Language, 
George 0. Canes, Verbatim, 1983. 
Volume I: Parts of Speech, xii + 370pp. 

[110101] 
Volume II: Syntas, xv + 616pp. [110102] 
New, more detailed Indexes. 


Peres Price: $25.00 / £16.75 each 
{$50.00 / £33.50 both 

[see above] 
‘Vennarin Price: $20.00 / £13.50 each 
{$40.00 / £96.75 both 

1110103) 


Vennavia Price: $24.00 /216,00° 090101] 


Definitive Quotations, by John Ferguson, 
‘38pp., Verbatim, 1981. 

‘An cntertaining and useful eonvrstion 
defines baseball as “A game 


Bookshop Price: $2.95 / £1.50 paper 


‘Vranaria Price: $2.35 /91.20 [160103] 


Miscellaneous 


Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, 
Ebenezer Cobham Brewer, revised by Ivor H. 
Evans, i + 11TSpp. Harper and Row, 


‘guage—the miscellany, the fiotsam and jet- 
sam of civilization, and in 
alphabetical order ... Once you pick it up, 


ATL never want tut down."—Ver 
Frdool, Th etn of one of ou fovote 
been updated somewhat, 


‘Bookshop Price: $35.00 /N.A. 


‘Vennaria Price: $28.00 /£14.50" [100104] 


‘entertaining in your library. 
‘Bookshop Price: $29.95 | N.A. 
‘Vennaro Price: $24.00 / $17.00 [100116] 


The Face On File Dictionary of Numeri- 
cal Allusions, Laurence Urdang, ix + 
‘882pp., Facts On File, 1986, 


to range from the Ni 
Meri ain inal 


peavey Ly hrreg 
Bookshop Price: $24.5 / $13.95 


‘Vensarin Price: $20.00 /$13.95 [100117] 
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ERE SSD mere Dictionaries SS atte 

eS 250pp., Verbatim, 1979 eT Wi Contry Det, Se a ee 

Volume &1¥, bpp, Vertu O08) Agee WE RGiiben. ise Vaart fasoian 
Oe oa ie a 

Volumes Ve Vi, 28500, Ven OO containing thers American 


The American Heritage the 
100110) oruy Enel > Second Ce 
Fee: Volumes EV, pp, Vertue Nadal tl te keene dienes Ow Ellon cans 6 meager Ke yocid 


y» 19882. 
"Bt no wort and 


[rama Vesnaro« Price: $11.65 | $8 09- 20116) 
{221 dictionaries in any fla it contains “167 15,000 and updated biographies, 

Sern for pomcaed prey cnt i fea? Dor than te provin eae es (rina) Eton 

dust al oa writana” Therese f°. cetd, and the subject niet Largetorma 2 

P85 of sronyms for dro, ight. Farther . : 

for dope. Trubs wealth of documented soe Fookshop Price: $29.95. $95 5 °r$15:00 —Vimarin Prices $19.50 £1.75 (2017) 
and na aR Of mbt cute a ot (paper) Lecanto Howe College Dietonry, 
and (panetT™ Price: $94,007 $28.50 or 15.09 Tape Ung, Eton in Cur sonar 
Vemma rice: $42.50 /59.95+ H00118) (paper) 1.500pp., Random House, far 

Names of Places This or tion ard nds he 


Edition, published in 1966, conta 
160,000 entries; {tis edition i sid to contain 


from the precedi 

Podksbop Price: $14.98 / £10.09 

vi Price: $12.00 $8.00" (20105) 
“6 Ninth 


Vol. pol An ted versi “almost 
ERMC ES abi Cohn ane 
I: .¢ x Ninth Provide a useful 
@mmond Ff Sci. Both 
manna gks Barbar, mane Ss Vole: $224.00 145,09 rend, cent ode ft 
‘ummnond, 1986, 
ithoritat 


Tizon9) Herp Nes soca Handbook of Style, the 


usual soot, and acces toa Langue 
Somprehonsive dictionary Research Service, hich offers to answer 
valning over 16,000 entries many of them Qpfort Latin Dictionary, P. G. W. Glare, questions about individees words and 
"from astronomy t9 zoclogy “Unable at gg {aetpp.. Orford Univenty Prov: 1982. expressions, 

teeny hoa level and by poate meat ate merely eimede es Price: $15.95 

food acaeas in the scleneaees ment nie Lewis and Short, the aoe Veuaarau Price: $12.80 / $5.9 [011g] 
sam, XO, 3. the ancient sources, all the jo the Past Webster's Ne World Dictionary, Second 
‘shop Price: $24.95 j gp ra eat scary Shy Pa ition, Da , 


—Vensariu X, 1. has always Bao highs regarded for ig 

. Poulsthop Price: $175.00 8135-96 pep yea snd colloquial 

“he Ur gt 82 days important to poo. Veauaras Pree: $150.00 / 8196 09 1130120) American F '—but not, of, 
the U.K, Commonwealth, 


Stymologies in college and una- Bookshop Price: $16.95 /$9 
1 Price: $17.50 /214 95 {Moox21) bridged dictionaries inadegean og ODEE is Vewsarny Price: $14.25 /20 a=- 
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Webster's Third New International Dic- 
tionary, Phillip B. Gove, Editor in Chief, 
Bodoy' Wool, Managing’ Editor, 2,736pp., 
Merriam-Webster, 1961. 
‘This is the dictionary that caused 2 furor 
‘among purists, who termed it “too permis- 
sive” and scored it for being “descriptive.” 
‘Actually, ft was not descriptive enough, for it 
{failed to record accurately the way people feel 
(or felt in the 1950s) about four-letter words, 
‘usage, and other lexical matters to which 
other dictionaries pay such careful attention. 
ts main ing, however, is its 
Yo mata shorteccing, howeve Byzan- 
which makes using it a painful chore. The 
Pronunciation system is about as arcane as 
can be. Current editions contain a supple- 
‘ment bound into the front where new words 
and senses are listed. Unfortunately, Merriam 
allowed the Second Edition to go out of print, 
so this is the only game in town, and everyone 
‘who wants 460,000 entries in ‘one volume is 
stuck with it. 
‘Bookshop Price: $79.05 | £75.00 
‘Vennatia Price: $63.95 / $39.90° [120108] 


12,000 Words: A to Webster's 
Third, 212pp., Merriam-Webster, 1988, 

1 should think that everything in this book 
(and a great deal more) is likely to be found in 
Senpblonent ou ino front of Web. 
ster’s Third; but for those who have an older 
‘edition of the latter, this will provide some of 
the new words and senses that entered the 
language between about 1960 and 1083 
(allowing for press schedules), 

‘Bookshop Price: $10.95 | 5? 


‘Vennariu Price: $8.75 /$6.00" [120106] 


James A. H. 
Murray, Editor, 12 volunies, xxiv + 
15,022pp.; Supplement, vi + 867pp., Ox- 
ford University Press, 1933. 
‘These thirteen volumes contain the entire 
scholarship of English lexicography up till 
1833. Contrary to popular belief, the OED 
‘does not contain all of the words of the Ian- 
: vast areas of science and technology 
fre ‘been omitted. Nonetheless, it survives as 
of information about 
the have wore ef the language, proving 
millions of citations that give evidence of first 
‘use (rather than of the semantic/syntactic 
Kinds of examples that appear in more mod- 
‘em dictionaries). AS a research source of 
{information about English words, though not 
infallible, it is indispensable, 
Bookshop Price: $900.00 / £595.00 
‘Vennarim Price: $720.00 / £685.00 [120111] 


Note: The original OED with one volume 
Supplement (1933) is offered at $900 


‘umes (1972-88) listed below. If you have the 
OED, just buy the new Supplement volumes 
‘as you need). If you dén't have 

the OED plus the four new 


Supplements [120162] at $1,500.00 
(Vensarin Price: $1,200.00). 


A Supplement to the OED 
Volume I: A-G, Robert W. Burchfield, Ed 
tor, xii + 1,331pp., Oxford University 
Press, 1972. [120113] 
Volume II: H-N, Robert W. Burchfield, Edt 
tor, 1,300pp., Oxford University Press, 
1976. (120114) 
Volume Ill: O-Soz, Robert W. Burchfield, 
Ear, 1380pp., Oxford Univer Pros 
[120113], 
Volume IV: Se-7, Robert W. Buti 
Editor, 1,424pp., Oxford University Press, 
1986, [120161] 
‘The basic OED was completed in 1998, after 
about 75 years of hard labor; the purpose of 
the original Supplement, published in 1933, 
‘was mainly to catch up with those earlier 
parts of the for which addenda of 
new words and senses wore roquired and to 
update scholarship. The Supplements offered 
here contain new words, senses, and scholar- 
ship that have surfaced since the 1930s as well 
as the ALN material originally published in 
the 1933 Supplement. ‘The influence of 
Americans on the lexicon of English is 
1eflected in these addenda more so than in the 
carlier volumes, but scientific and tochnical 
terms are still given short shrift, 
‘Volume I, U1, I, & IV: 
Bookshop Price: $150.00 / £90.00 each 
‘Vensarnd Price: $120.00 / £90.00 each 
1120113, 120114, 120115, 120161) 


See also special boxed offer for OED 
COMPACT on page one. 

OED 

16 Volumes: 


Bookshop Price: $1,500.00 / £995.00 
‘Vensarin Price: $1,200.00 / £985.00 
[220163] 


Synonyms 
The Synonym Finder, Revised under the 
direction of Laurence Urdang, 1,361pp., 
Rodale Press, 1979. 
(Published in the U. K. as The Longman Syn- 
‘onym Finder.) 
‘This is a dictionary of synonyms, with sense 
discriminations carefully separated, special- 
ized senses and various levels of usage labeled, 
and with idioms and expressions listed. It con- 
tains almost 1,250,000 words, more than all 
other major synonym dictionaries and thesau- 
‘uses combined. Available in two editions. 
Bookshop Price: Am. Ed. $21.95 
Br. Ed. £14.95 
‘Veanarim Price: Am Ed. $17.50* | £12.00° 
(130101) 
Br, Ed, $26.00 / $14.957 
(230102) 


Biography 
Webster's New Dictionary, 
1130pp., Merriam-Webster, 1983. 

‘The biographical entries that once could be 
found in a supplementary section of the Sec- 
ond New International are now collected in 
this volume, which contains some 30,000 
‘entries consisting of all of the basic informa- 
tion and concise biographies. 
Bookshop Price: $21.95 /£? 
‘Versatim Price: $17.50 / £9.50" 


Atlas 


Hammond Medallion World Atlas, 
672pp., Hammond, 1989. 
~... complete and thorough. Tt contains 192 
pags of frelon aod word maps 158 
pages of state maps, .. 
Bible lands, a 48page ibtory ala, [and jens a 
64-page American history atlas .... [There 
are] 100,000 entries in the A-Z index and 
48,000 in individual map indexes.” 
—Vensatin IX, 3. 
Bookshop Price: $65.00 / 5? 
‘Vansant Price: $48.75 | £32.50" 


[as0101) 


{170101} 


Oxford Companions 


Published for decades by Oxford University 
Press, this series, which is continually revised 
and supplemented, continues to be one of the 


finest in the English language. We are pleased 
to offer a selection of useful additions to any 


library. 


The Oxford Companion to the Theatre, 
Phyllis Hartnoll, ed., 4th edition, photos, 12 
line drawings, 1983. 

In addition to the extensive cross references, a 
bibliography is included. More than 2,000 
years of theater, from Greek tragedy, through 
Commedia dell’Arte, to Tom Stoppard. 
Indispensable to theater-lovers. 

Bookshop Price: $49.95 / £20.00 

‘Vennatia Prices $40.00 / £20.00 [200103] 


The Ozford Companion to Canadian 
Literature, William Toye, ed., 8¢4pp., 1964. 
‘A comprehensive, sensitive survey of Cana- 
dian letters, drama, writers, magazines—in 
‘more than 750 entries compiled by 195 schol- 
ars throughout Canada. 

‘Bookshop Price: $49.95 / £35.00 

‘Vennatix Price: $40.00 / £35.00 [200104] 


The New Companion to Music, 
Denis Amold, ed., 2181pp. (2 vols), 1983. 

A truly thorough work, with 6,500 entries 
and 1,000 illustrations, including many music 
examples. 

[Bookshop Price: $99.00 / £50.00 

‘Vannarix Price: $84.00 /£50.00 [200106] 


a 


Bookshop Price: $49.95 /$19.50 
‘Vemnaroa Price: $40.00 /£19.50 [200105] 


‘Theatre, Gerald Bordman, ‘oop. 1987. 


‘Vennarin Price: $20.00 /£19.50 
Concise Oxford C 


[200110] 


‘This abridgment of the Fifth Edtion of the 
Osford Companion to English Literature 
contains more than 5,000 entries, with 
‘updated information and several completely 
‘ew essays. Indispensable to student and gen- 
eral reader alike. 

Bookshop Price: $24.95 / $12.50 


‘Vensarm Price: $20.00 /£19.50 [200111] 


Please note: 
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Osford Companion to the Mind, R. L. 
Gregory, 896pp., 1987. i 


‘Bookshop Price: $49.95 / 225,00 
‘Vensarin Price: $40.00 / $95.00 [200109] 


Oxford Companion to English Literature, 
Margaret Drabble, 5th elition, 11080p° 
1985, 

This newly 


‘updated version was No. 1 on the 
Sunday Times London] bestseller list. 
Bookshop Price: $45.00 / $17.50 

‘Vennarma Price: $36.00 /£17.50 [200108] 


The Oxford Companion to Children's 
Literature, Humphrey Carpenter and Mari 
Prichard, 500pp., 1984, 

About 2000 entries (including 000 biogra- 


fiction, cartoons, comic strips, radio, and tele- 
sion, American and Britsh Iterature are 
inch LL 


Bookshop Price: $45.00 / £15.00 
‘Vennarim Price: $36.00 / £15.00 [200101] 


The Oxford Companion to American 
Literature. James D. Hart, 5th edition, 
950pp., 1983, 

First published more than 40 years ago, more 
than 200,000 copies of previous editions have 
been sold. Some 250 authors have been 
added, and almost 600 entries have been 
revised. Thorough cross references and a 
chronological index. 
Bookshop Price: $49.95 / £30.50 

‘Vennarin Price: $40.00 /39.50 [200103] 


The Encyclopedia of Ne ‘England, Rob- 
et OBrien, Boon ca taste Facts 
on File, 1984. 

Bookshop Price: $29.95 / $96.50 


‘Vensaria Price: $24.00 /$96.50 [100113] 


The Encyclopedia of the South, Robert 
OBrien, 600pp., rey eden Facts on 
File, 1984. 

‘Bookshop Price: $29.95 / £26.50 


‘VennaTio Price: $24.00 /£96,50 [100114] 


The World Encyclopedia of Political 
tems ond Parties, alted by George. 
Delury, 1296pp. (2 vols.) Facts on File, 1983, 
‘Bookshop Price: $145.00 / £120.00 
‘Vexaarim Price: $115.00 /#190.00 [080852] 


The Fa File Dictionary of Religions, 
Estoy Joa ine Speen 


Bookshop Price: $97.95 /N.A. 


‘VennaTox Price: $22.50/N,A. [081207] 


Occasionally, a publisher will change the price of a book too late 
for us to make the change in the Catalogue. If that occurs, we 
shall notify customers of the new price and offer the option to 
increase the payment or to receive a full refund. 
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VERBATIM BOUND VOLUMES 
[Smyth-sewn, cloth and paper binding, 
head and tail bands, decorative end- 
sheets, printed on fine cream stock, 
shrinkwr 


VERBATIM’ 


All Four Books to Versatim Subscribers: 
$60.00/437.50 postpaid 


For delivery to U-K., Europe, North Africa, 
Near and Middle East, please send payment 


spped individually] : 
BOOKSHOP PRICES pe onder tas Vero 
Volumes I & I Aylesbury, Bucks, HP20 1TQ 
256pp. 54" X 7h" $20.00/815.00 England 


‘Volumes II & TV For delivery elsewhere, please send payment 

360pp. 54," X 74," $20.00/£15.00 and order to: VERBATIM 

4 Laurel Hts. 

‘Volumes V & VI Old Lyme, CT 06371 

384pp. 54.” X 74” $20.00/£15.00 US.A. 

Payment (cheque or money order) must be 

Volumes I-VI: Index enclosed, or you may charge to MasterCard 

108pp. 54" X 74" $20.00/15.00 (Access) or Visa (Barclay Card), giving all 
Each Volume to Veanatim Subscribers: information in raised characters from card. 

$16.00/£10.75 postpaid Order Now For Immediate Delivery. 


‘The America Flertoge 
Roots, 


of Harvard University. 
‘SPECIAL COMBINATION 
IFT OFFER 
The American Heritage Dict 
Larger Format Edition (see p. 8) 
Bootobop Price: 4.48 
seis Heritage Dictionary of Indo- 


European Roots, rev. 1985 
Bookshop Price $10.95 
VensaTim Special Offer: both books* 
$30.00 ($35.40 value) 

[1s0129] 
‘American Heritage Dict 
Second’ Edition (see p. 8) 
Bookshop Pre: $14.45 
‘American H Dictionary of Indo- 
European Roots, rev. 1985 
Bookshop Price: $10.85 
‘VeRsaTi“ ‘books* 
$20.00 (625.40 value) 

(190123) 


The Oster English Dictionary, 
Saussy, IT, 256pp., Facts on File, 1984 
Bookshop Price: $19.95 / £10.95 
‘Vennaria Price: $16.00 /10.95 [010121] 


George S. 


‘There is litle doubt that this isthe most 
important wrk o be poblibod about the 
‘American language since The American 
by H. L. Mencken (1919). 
personal 


Ihave a copy of this fascinating, essential 
volume, 


Bookshop Price: $60.00 | £53.50 
‘Vamsaria Price: $50.00 / £59.50 [010622] 
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THE 


FESSENDEN 


Review 


represented by one of his photographs from Tulsa, 
“Gurvflag,” There is an intellectual and tedious sum- 
mary of his work by some klutz by the name of Abigail 
Solomon-Godeau. Although Ciark is, presumably, 
among the living, he chose not to contribute an essay. 
Its just as well. The best explanation he could come up 
with for what he does and why he does it would be an 
excerpt from the last pages of Teenage Lust with its 
speeded-out, lovely, non-stop word-box passion-heart 
outgushering composed by him when he was, appar- 
ently, on (or onto) something good. It not only tells us 
what Clark is trying to do with His Art, it also lets us 
know what a bummer it is living off his girlfriend, 
getting busted and spending a couple of years in the 
joint for assault, dealing with the FBI (all while he’s 
getting a grant from NEA), having all those problems 
with the guns. Then he gets on parole, and doesn't have 
a driver's license so he can’t go anywhere except the 
basement of his mother’s house where he holes up for 
several days sorting through footlockers filled with his 
photographs and building up a supply of empty beer 
bottles, he finally runs off to New York and starts hang- 
ing out with what he calls “feral” Puerto Rican kids, on 
42nd Street, hustlers all, and the way he talks about 
them, you don’t know if he’s talking about Larry Clark 
or sex or photography or what: 


I'm trying to simplify. What would be the use of showing 
an old man picking upa young kid and maybe having sex 
with him? It's what the kid is offering, that’s what I'm 
getting. The picture isof what thekid isoffering. The kid 
is offering himself. He's selling something. It's more a 
look than anything. It’s a look, right? It’s an entire 
attitude. It’s a way of seeing things, but it’s all polished 
up. It's a point of sale. 
Is he talking about the kids, or Larry Clark, or about 
photographers or photography? Photography is “a 
point of sale,” isn’t it? And that’s what Clark is offering: 
maybe that's what ll of them are offering. The composi- 
tion, the focus, the subject — it’s like they're trying to 
figure out what it all means. (In a different sense, the 
photographer is a professional pointer, pointing things 
out and flash-freezing them for our scrutiny, and his 
own, on a piece of plastic frosted with silver halide 
crystals. He points the camera and takes a picture and 
in doing so excludes everything from the world of that 
photograph except the small rectangle he’s selected. To 
emphasize this, the artist John Baldesarri once did a 
series of photographs similar only in that a man's arm, 
pointing at the center of the frame, intruded into each 
picture.) Where did it all come from, wheres it going, 
what's The Source? Clark equates it to the day his grand- 
mother died: 


PETER MAGUBANE: "TWO BROTHERS, THE DAY AFTER THEIR MOTHER DIED IN A CAR CRASH, 
MEADOWLANDS, JOHANNESBURG, 27 DECEMBER, 1975." 


ROBERT DOISENEAU: “LIENFER,” 1952. 


THE 


FESSENDEN 


R 


when 1 was fourteen and my grandma was hit by a 
car, when I was fourteen and that happened, and | was 
sitting in that living room and the woman came into the 
house, the woman that we knew from the block, and 
didn't knock on the door, she just opened the door and | 
‘was still sittin’ in the living room there with my book or 
whatever it was, she said, “Come quick,” right? “Your 
grandmother's been hit by a car." At that moment, at 
that moment when Iwas sitting thereand Iwas fourteen 
and had that book in my hand and she opened the door 
and said that, at that instant Isaw the whole: scene of my 
mother telling me to go to the store and then my grand- 
mother going and her getting hit bya car and soon: I saw 
this as a movie. I saw this as a great scene froma film. | 
saw this as life happening, but I sao it as drama. At that 
age sitting there, before I had any training, before | knew 
anything in my life, [knew that this was a play, that this 
was theatre even through it was real life: it flashed 
through my head as drama. And I was even thinking 
probably in my little tender head that this was like a 
book. Whatever sophistication I had to explain it to 
myself, I probably said, “Gee, this is just like a story 
And it was exciting for me, I toas very excited some- 
where back in my brain that I was living lije like in a 
book, or like in a good story. Or like this was like a movie 
I saw, this was the dramatic turn of a movie, right? Me 
refusing to go to the store and my grandmother going 
and getting killed or getting hit by a car, And I knew tt 
then. 

Solomon-Godeau (who could take some writing 
lessons from Clark) says he “must certainly be counted 
as a spiritual forebear” of Robert Frank, which means 
that he doesn’t necessarily acknowledge Frank (he cites 
Dorothea Lange and Eugene Smith as his important 
influences.) Robert Frank’s description of what he did 
and what he wished he did might well apply to Clark, 
and, when you think about it, maybe most of the 
entries: 

I wished my photographs (the old ones) twould move — 
or talk —to be alittle more alive. But Ican talk for them 
That's why there’s so much written about photography 
today — by “experts.’” Contemporary photography is 
competent, often exquisite. It's easy to look at, and 1 
prefer it if it’s not in colour and not about whores in 
India or South America. The few photographs I'm try 
ing to make show my interior against the landscape I'm 
in, At times I put in my words — Soup — Strength — 
Fate — Blind. 

It is an appeal outside of words, outside this cerebral 

bullshit, outside the self even — probably outside of 

explaining. Clark says, speaking of his high school 
days, “since i became a photographer i always wanted 
to turn back the years.” That's it, isn’t it? The power that 
image-capturing gives us. Its power contained in “the 

Stay transparency of sensitivity;” and, as a corollary, 

perhaps we are wrong to think that words can do any- 

thing and mean anything and change anything. It’s 
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LARRY CLARK: “GUN/FLAG,” 1971 


Cartier Bresson saying: 
I want to prove nothing, demonstrate nothing. Things 
and beings speak sufficiently 

And then: 

the photograph itself does not interest me. I want 

only to capture a minute part of reality, the photo that 
succeeds is the photo that is looked at for more than a 
second. I really want to be a taxi driver, but I don't want 
to become a chauffeur. 

Words. What do words have to do with a collection 
of people who snap shutters and lock in images of men 
and women and trees and caves and cities and wars and 
love and babies and then go off to capture some more 
faces and bodies and hopes and souls? 
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Photography is the closest thing to seeing for me. Even 
before I got interested in photography, 1 was always 
moving around and reframing things in front of me. 
Sometimes things wouldn't look right, so I changed my 
i position or angle to please myself. I'm always changing 
i seats in a restaurant, and I used to change rooms in 
! hotelsa lot. Ihave calmed down a bit, but I find my mood 

is affected by the environment around me. 

says Bert Stern: 

My feelings are now tempered by experience. Some 

things you can only fee! once —like falling in love for the 

first time. You may fall in love more than once, but that 

first time is more profound because it is new. Some 

photographs can he taken only once 


These are photographers, and you know how mute 
photographers — you know how sound and words 
can’t and shouldn't work for photographers. You know 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA,” 1982, 


how much they must distrust the spoken or the written 
word (why else did they go into pictures?). How else 
can they talk except with lens for an eye, shutter for a 
mouth? They are here so grandly varied, as varied as 750 
people can be who only have one thing in common: 
they are addicted to the frieze of images. Susan Sontag 
says that 20th century society “requires a culture based 
on images” And like the images themselves, the image- 
stoppers are not all softness and light. Here's David 
Vestal on Alfred Stieglitz: 
He was a non-stop garrulous bore, a cruel, arrogant, 
domineering egomaniac, and a vicious prima donna. 
His photographs are often dull, overrated, and deriva- 
tive. . . .And he was patient, generous, self-denying, a 
‘man of integrity; understanding, wise and supportive. 
A saintly person. His photographs are strikingly origi- 
nal, full of depth and feeling, and have a rare beauty. 
They are among the finest ever made 
Then there's David Hamilton, whose photographs of 
nude post-pubescent girls could be considered exploita- 
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tion of the underaged if there weren't that tiny element 

ofartin them, an art (or lack of it) whichis not lost on his 

critics. Christian Caujolle says that Hamilton, 
- «isa kind of sociological phenomenon, and one of the 
few photographers accessible toa mass audience, largely 
because hte works with only tro fixed devices: a clear 
pictorial intention and a latent eroticism, ostensibly 
romantic but asking for trouble. . . His work is pretty- 
pretty and decorative, and he knows hew to market it 
successfully... 

Here we come across one of the few flaws in this 
otherwise fine compendium. While the editors have 
seen fit to select an essayist who would pillory the work 
of David Hamilton, they have pussyfooied around a 
more serious ethical and moral issue — the work of Leni 
Riefenstahl. Essayist Judith Mara Gutman speculates 
vaguely on Riefenstahls ability to abstract the people in 
her photographs so that even though 

« the figures look like people to begin with, they 
aren't. Abstracted from humanity, they stand as forms, 

‘as shapes, as constructs that occupy a time and place — 

4 if they were molded out of clay and made to stand ina 

particular way, 

Sounds like an interesting theory, but when we factor in 
Ms. Riefenstahl’s personal history, it becomes disturb- 
ing, if not downright offensive. Because, once upon a 
time, long long ago, Leni Riefenstahl was an operative 
of the Nazis. She started out, in the 20s and 30s, as a 
smart and a pretty young actress, and, to boot, an 
aspiring film director. She was physically beautiful, 
intelligent, and gifted artistically — and she ultimately 
became a favorite of Adolph Hitler. She was assigned 
the formidable task of directing the official Nazi docu- 
mentary film on the 1934 Nuremberg Party rally. The 
completed film, Triumph of the Will, was a celebration of 
Nazi ideology and Aryan purity, a showpiece for 
Riefenstahl considerabie directorial skill. 

Alter the war, for understandable reasons, she (and 
her works) were less prominent. Then, in 1974, a coffee- 
table book of Riefenstahl's photographs (natives in the 
Sudan — The Last of the Nuba,) was published. A second 
book, People of Kau, came out in 1976. The two books 
showed that while Ms. Riefenstahl has not lost her gifts, 
for composition and photography of the body — the 
central ritual in Nuba culture is wrestling; some of the 
men are quite massive — she has learned little over the 
years, She never stopped celebrating ethnic purity; she 
just switched races. The Last of the Nuba and People of Kau 
were little more than self-serving attempts to integrate 
her past with the present. 

Writing about Triumph of the Willin the international 
Dictionary of Films and Filmmakers Marie Saeli says the 
controversy that has always surrounded the film and its 
director is due, in part, to 

Riefenstahl's attitude towards the subject matter — her 
insistence that the film is solely a work of art and not 
Propaganda; and the presentation of the subject matter 


— the manipulation of reality in this “documentary” 
record... Triumph of the Will is a masterpiece of 
style and editing, which in turn are the very techniques 
used to manipulate reality and create emotionally effec- 
tive propaganda, 

Later in the essay, as if speaking directly to Ms. 

Gutman’s glorification of the Riefenstahl style, she says, 
Riefenstahl maintains continuity and rhythm 
throughout the film with . . . her poetic style of disori- 
entation and her disturbing depiction of people as archi- 
tecture [which] contribute to both the art and ideology of 
the film. 

Thus Leni Riefenstahl has a problem with her work 
that is far more serious than Mr. Hamilton's. Like life 
itself, it's messy. It has to do with the power of the 
camera; it has to do with motives; it has to do with the 
use of images. In all these works, one must ask whether 
it’sart, advertising, or propaganda. Ifitis merely adver- 
tising, is it worse than any of the other pap we come 
across? In the case of Mr. Hamilton, one could answer 
that while his work is tiresome and unimaginative, its 
nomore offensive than your typical television advertise- 
ment for vaginal spray. In Riefenstahl’s case, we must 
deal with the fact that she gained fame as a master 
propagandist for the Nazis and has never copped to it. 
Her inability — or unwillingness — to see what shes 
doing, and realize she’s still doing it, forces us 
ultimately to label her work as repellent. The editors of 
Contemporary Photographers have made no effort to 
address this issue — which is curious, especially when 
they allow Christian Caujolle to get into a regular fit 
over adolescent dream portraits taken through a lens 
coated with nothing more than Vaseline and dog-water. 


One of the virtues of Contemporary Photographers is 
getting a chance to look at, read about, experience the 
unknowns. The editors give us bibliographies, so if we 
Tun into someone interesting, we're given full assist in 
investigating hinvher further. Such as Benedykt Jerzy 
Dorys, who in 1931 - 1932 spent his days in the Jewish 
quarter of Kazimierz on the Vistula, taking pictures, as 
critic Ryszard Bobrowski says, that are remarkable 
because 

Dorys saw in Kazimierz not those things for which the 
town was famous but what fero people would at that time 
have perceived; a world stopped in time as though wait- 
ing for its own catastrophe 

Then there’s Lennart Olson, the Swedish photogra- 
pher, whose composition, cutting, and grainy texture 
(he began his work as a cameraman for Swedish televi- 
sion) take us back to some of the masters represented on 
other pages: Ilse Bing, ToS Dabac, Helmar Lerski, 
Laura Gilpin. 

There's Peter Magubane, of South Africa, whose 
contribution ("Two Brothers, the day after their mother 
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died in a car crash, Meadowlands, Johannesburg, 27 
December 1975") probably needs no title, so wrenching 
is it, the grief, on their stolid faces, a grief so powerful 
that one is wondering how dare he intrude on their 
private sorrow for his mere representation of sorrow. 
We feed on pain: 
‘The last man to leave the plane was the pilot. He seemed 
to be all right except for a slight gash on his forehead. 1 
moved to get a closeup. He stopped midway and cried, 
“Are these the pictures you were waiting for, 
photographer?” 
wrote Robert Capa, the war photographer: 
Ishut my camera and left for Londen with those suc- 
cessfully exposed rolls in my bag. I hated myself and my 
profession. This sort of photography was only for under- 
takers, and I didn’t like being one. If | was to share the 
funeral, | swore, I would have fo share the profession. 


Words, words. Many of the statements by the 
entrants acknowledge that the film of words is useless 
ina work onstills. George Tice reports — simply — that 
“Photography is whatever you want it to be.” Since 
there is included no example of his work, he is one of the 
dozens who are represented solely by words. Sam 
Haskins says “Artists do not owe the world anything — 
least of all explanations” On the other hand, someone 
named Yoshikazu Shirakawa goes on for eight para- 
graphs about what has inspired him, what he is trying 
to do, how he is trying to do it. The words are out of 
place: his Monument Valley says it all. Badly. 

Photography is a fine art. Unlike words (poetry, 
prose) it doesn’t have that isolating force for separation 
which is the point of language. Like painting, it requires 
more the understanding of distinctions of lines, force, 
and composition. We are asked to fix ourselves with an 
artist’s vision, but we also know that it is not pure 
vision. There are many choices involved. What is seen 
and rendered is tempered, a hundred times, by tricks 
that deeply affect the outcome. Tricks like projection, 
cropping, choosing between color and black-and- 
white, enhancement of color (or of black-and-white), 
exposure times, enlargement (if any), and — most 
recently — fooling around with computers to twist and 
insert images that were not part of the original. When 
Heinrich Kahn composed Seated Woman Untying Slip- 
per, the art was what he chose at the moment of crea~ 
tion. He saw composition, and that was his art. The 
making of the print changed little. He knew exactly 
what was wanted before exposure; he pre-viewed (in 
the original sense) the final product. He knew his tools, 
what he could expect of them. His eye was the camera: 

The first prerequisite for the birth of a picture is to know 
exactly what you want. There is no point in taking 
pictures left and right and then seeing what has been 
achieved . . . for where strict, honest self-criticism is 


lacking there can never be anything worthwhile. The 

self-criticism must begin at the moment that the pho- 

tographer discovers a piece of nature and experiences 

the desire to capture what he sees and feels . . . 
Kithn said that the photographer must “control nature 
‘The apparatus.” The camera, which he called “the 
soulless machine” had to be “subservient, the person- 
ality and its demands, must predominate. The crafts- 
man becomes an artist.” The camera was thus the exten 
sion of a man. It was a part of human machinery which 
permitted greater power than all the parts — including 
that part called “photographer.” 

The camera's primary task is to freeze time and 
focus space. Our eyes register growth, change, and 
movement. The photographer stops them all, cold. In 
apposition, the movie camera creates an emotional 
biopsy — it locks time into segments, and creates 
motion in the process. It also demands its own setting 
for viewing and hearing —a theatre, a room dedicated 
to the television set. Movies are crippled not only by the 
double demands of the two senses (son et lumiére) 
but by the bulky requirements for distribution of their 
spawn and are thus self-limiting. Photographers can 
command their prey wherever they are at the time of 
capture — and have the same freedom with their 
audience. It is no accident that the word to stop motion 
is “cheese,” and it's universal — it is the same in Africa, 
Mexico, or Japan. 

A photograph is a momentary “frieze.” By stop- 
ping momentsa photograph becomes an instrument for 
power, for the changing of human hearts. They say a 
photograph “steals souls,” but they — rightly — don’t 
specify if it is the subject's soul or the viewer's, The 
camera becomes a tool to enlarge the world and stop the 
heart. We create scope and focus, find the proper f-stop, 
and then transport image through time and space — 
and enlarge all in the process. The viewfinder frames 
images that capture us all and deny us selfishness. Tt 
fixes our humanity, Robert Doherty, in speaking of 
Dorothea Lange, said 

This small, shy, insecure woman had a strong sense of 
justice, which sparked a silent fury that came to light in 
the strong emotion of her photographs. Witha camera in 
her hand, she became a giant 
Pepi Merisio called it “writing with light:” Eva Rubin- 
stein thinks of her photographs as “the need to leave 
footprints . . . “ She says her work “makes me feel as 
though | were a card-carrying member of the human 
race and less like a figment of my own imagination. . ." 
With camera each of us is given the chance to be giant. 
Weare handed a box with a thin film of silver; we and it 
are changed forever via the cold kiss of light. Photogra- 
phy becomes thus not just another attempt for humans 
to free themselves from their physical or emotional lim- 
itations, it becomes an instrument for change. A photo- 
graph can topple governments. Ronald Haeberle’s pho- 
tograph of a tangle of corpses in a ditch at Mylai was 
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probably as effective as any in ending an entire war. 
Margaret Bourke-White’s photographs of concentration 
camp victims changed forever our views of racial preju- 
dice, not to say our precepts of German intellect, Ger 
man efficiency, German “character” Robert Capa’s 
blurred image from the Spanish Civil War taught some 
of us for the first time about dying, and the photographs 
of dead marines on the beaches of Leyte ripped the 
innocence out of World War Il, taught us for the first 
time that these were people getting dead. Hard-fight- 
ing, hard-living, patriotic fighters — these we wanted. 
Mangled, shot, killed, anonymous bodies washed up 
by the tide ona strange beach, flies flocking on dead 
hands — this was not what we wanted, They twisted 
our view of patriotism. It is possible that the decelera- 
tion of war (50,000,000 civilians and military dead in 
World War II; 5,000,000 in Korea; 1,000,000 in Vietnam) 


could be due to the pure reality of those images, a 
function of what occurs as the shutter so briefly opens 
inside that quiet machine. 

With camera not only do we escape time and space, 
we create ourselves. A way out of the cruel dilemma we 
call ife is to focus on people, buildings, children, cities, 
worlds, time. “it took me back,” says Larry Clark. That 
which we stitch together with camera — Gary 
Winogrand’s quiet machine, film and light — is not 
some tree or factory or an old lady walking down the 
street with a hideous old dog: it becomes us. Photogra- 
phy is thus the grey film of survival. Witha single ray of 
light, in that dark hole, on that occlusive surface, we 
violate time and space, and in the process, we slowly 
come to be convinced of our own immortality. 

— WANDA AMANTEA 
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we call the freeway or turnpike (they named it the 
Autobahn). 
In 1930 with millions out of work in Germany, the 
engineer Fritz Todt gained Hiiler’s attention with his 
Autobahn plan in a paper called “Proposals and Finan 
cial Plans for the Employment of One Million Men.” 
When Hitler came to power in 1933 he almost imme 
diately named Todt to head an Autobahn program. 
Fritz Todt — whose name lends itself to a pun on 
the German “Tod” — “denth’’ — was the quintessen- 
tial Nazi techuocrat. ... After the Nazis took power, he 
created the dread Todt Organization, which was to use 
slave labor in building factories and fortifications. 
The Autobalins, of course, had tremendous military 
utility to a regime whose military adventures were based 
on mechanized assaults and the Blitzkrieg. But the 
other motives for their construction were also important 
— easing unemployment and boosting the economy. . 
At least as important, however, was the Nazi notion 
that building the Autobalins was an exercise of German 
“strength and will.” . . Similar motives — economics, 
prestige — were to inspire the American superhigh- 
‘ways. The iony is that the Interstate system was itself 
inaccurately sold to the public in the mid-ffties as a 
‘system of national defense highways” to facilitate 
movement of men and material and, illusion as cruel as 
any of the Autobalin’s, to concuate cities in the jace of 
imminent nuclear attack, 
Like Hitler's selling of the Autobahns, spurious 
rationalizing helped peddle the Interstate system to the 
American public. Eisenhower, and Lucius Clay, made 
full use of the Cold War hysteria to sell the plan and 
secure appropriations for construction. The two 
invoked the horrors of World War I] in naming their 
Interstate project “The National Defense Highway.’ 
Iwas assumed... that in case of war either nuclear or 
conventional, the centers of cities would be destroyed by 
bombing as they had been in Europe, The result was a 
bizarre combination of incentives — highnoays to foster 
the happy, familial, baby-boom suburbsand highways to 
assist in a potential cataclysmic conflict. And yet some- 
hhow they fitted together: the hula hoop woasa refuge from 
the mushroom clout. 

But let’s not dwell on that unpleasantness just now. 
Let's put the wheel in Mr. Patton’s capable hands and 
take a trip down America’s first “highway”, the Natchez 
Trace. 


The Trace . .. seems almost primal. Its main course 
was a Choctaw and Chicksaw hunting and war trait 
There are places where the traffic of subsequent boat- 
men, armies, and settlers literally drove it into the 
ground. There it runs through a wide trench, perhaps 
twenty-five feet deep, romantically arched over with 
trees, 

The brief golden age of the Trace was created by the 
tnaffic of “Kaintucks,” as settlers of the new territories 
‘west of the Appalachian range were called, regardless of 


their actual slate of residence, frontier farmers who 
floated their goods down the Tennessee and Ohio and 
Mississippi to Natchez and then had to walk or ride 
home. Often they employed the “ride and tie’ system, 
t100 men sharing a mule or horse. One man would ride 
ahead a distance, tie up the mule, and walk. His fellow 
would reach the mule on foot, mount it, and catch up. 

By 1803 Thomas Jefferson understood the impor- 
tance of a national highway and decreed specific 
improvements to the Natchez Trace in hopes of securing, 
communications with the Mississippi Territory. “Com- 
munication (i.e. regular mail service) was essential in a 
democracy.” 

Jefferson’s “vision grew stonger,” Patton tells us, 
“after the Louisiana Purchase of 1803.” Louisiana his- 
tory has been curiously connected with road building 
for more than a century. The state was named after one 
of the first great builders of public highways, Louis XLV, 
it was also the home of Huey Long whose roadbuilding 
program was cornerstone of his extraordinary political 
success and, Patton believes, spurred FDR into support- 
ing similar projects on a national scale. 

The Trace existed only at the sufferance of the Chooctaws 
and Chicksaves and outlaws who tid out in natural dens 
like the Great Bridge or in sinkholes, menacing trav- 
elers. The few inns, called “stands,” were little more 
than cabins where gamblers and cheap whiskey were to 
be found in abundance. The bieweckly "Great Mail" to 
‘Natchez — Jefferson's immediate justification for 
improving the Trace — not infrequently disappeared. 
The rider who carried it was blandly noted in postal 
records as “presumed lost.”” 

It was Thomas Jefferson who designed the grid 
“which provided the basic framework for the develop- 
ment of all American roads.” 

“Jefferson,”’ wrote Richard Hofstadter, “‘had an almost 
compulsive love of counting, observing, measuring” 
The grid was the apotheosis of the surveyor, of the 
power and ethos of the theodolite that shaped our 
landscape. 

But even a man with a revolutionary vision such as 
Thomas Jefferson's had no way of knowing that the 
gravel and cobblestone improvements he ordered for 
the Natchez, Trace and his topographical dicing of the 
nation would evolve into the concrete hydra now stran- 
gling the Republic. However, he set the tone for future 
administrations by invoking democracy in the sales 
pitch to his countrymen; henceforth “freedom and 
democracy” would be rolled out whenever the public 
was to be hit up for new roadbuilding funds. 

By the time of Jefferson’s next great highway pro- 
ject, the National Road, the very act of roadbuilding had 
become intertwined with electioneering. During the 
planning of the National Road’s route, Albert Gallatin, 
Jefferson’s Secretary of the Treasury, warned him of the 
importance of the road going through part of 
Pennsylvania. 
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[Washington County] “gives a uniform majority of 
‘about 2000 votes in our favor, and if this be thrown by 
reason of this road in a xorong scale, we will infallibly lose 
the State of Pennsylvania at the next election.” The 
National Road went through Washington County. 


We forget how dramatic, and hideous, has been the 
change to the American landscape in the short period 
—little more than a lifetime — since the arrival of the 
automobile, One could not drive across the United 
States on a paved road until 1923 when the first “Coast 
to Coast Rock Highway” was completed. That first inter 
state, the Lincoln Highway, was inspired by the experi 
ence of Henry Joy, president of the Packard Motor Com- 
pany, when he took off fora cross-country drive in 1912: 

He found that the roads ended completely somewhere in 
Nebraska. A man in Omaha gave him instructions 
drive west from town until you reach a fence. Open the 
fence, drive through and close it. Do this several times. 
Joy followed the instructions, he recalled later, until 
Jinally the fences ended and there was “nothing but too 
ruts across the prairie.” 

Clearly Mr. Joy's desire for a transcontinental high- 
way was not fueled merely by, well, the joy of driving. 
Nor was it a great coincidence that his partner in the 
campaign for the Lincoln Highway was Carl Graham 
Fisher who owned the Prest-to-Lite carbide gas auto 
headlight company (and who later founded the Indi- 
anapolis Motor Speedway). Nevertheless the two men 
must be given credit for their innovative, albeit unsuc- 
cessful, idea for financing the project 

Fisher's notion was to build the road with contributions 
from businesses that stood most to gain by the develop- 
‘mont of good roads. He and Joy obtained money from 
Goodyear... . Fisher raised some tent million dollars 
and obtained support from businesses, organizations, 
politicians, and hundreds of little towns eager to be 
included on the route. The Loyal Order of Moose of the 
World paved a mile of the highway near the group's 
headquarters in Mooseheart, Itinois. .. . Even Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, who once said that he feared the 
automobile would cause social unrest by creating jen!- 
ousy among the working classes who could not afford 
cars, contributed $5. Bul Henry Ford, after initial 
enthusiasm, refused to join in. 
“The highways of America,” Carl Fisher soon realized, 
“are built chiefly of politics whereas the proper material 
is crushed rock or concrete.” As might have been 
expected, the Lincoln Highway became embroiled in 
political and bureaucratic conflicts over the years. “Not 
until 1923, when the government stepped in, was the 
highway actually finished.” It was then that the citizens 
of the land were able to follow the directive coined by 
Mr. Fisher and Mr. Joy in their 1914 Lincoln Highway 
promotional flyer and “See America First” 


You look up the highway and it is straight for miles, 
coming at you. with the black line down the center comming at 
you and at you, black and slick and tarry-shining against the 
‘white of the slab, and the heat dazzles up from the white of the 
slab so that onty the black line is clear, coming at you with the 
whine of the tires, and if you don’t quit staring at that line and 
don't take a few deep breaths and slap yourself hard on the back 
of the neck you'll hypnotize yourself and you'll come to just at 
the moment when the right front wheel hooks over into the 
black dirt shoulder of the slab, and you'll try to jerk her back on 
but you can’t because the slab is high like a curb and maybe 
you'll try to reach to turn off the ignition just as she starts the 
dive. But you igon’t make it, of course. 
— Robert Penn Warren 
All The King’s Men 


Not since Thomas Jefferson cooked up the first 
public highway sales pitch had anyone so masterfully 
“seized on the populist political reward of road- 
building” as did Governor Huey Long, and later his 
crony and successor O.K. Allen. When Long became 
Governor, in 1928, Louisiana had less than 125 miles of 
surfaced roads. By 1931 the state’s paved roads stretched 
for 2000 miles. 

Part of Long's interest in roads was purely political and 
opportunistic, but part was rooted in a heartfelt if sim- 
plistic populist vision of the highway as a democratic 
common ground, where people of all classes and regions 
met on equal footing — like Steinbeck’s characters in 
‘The Grapes of Wrath, . . Once, when he was gover- 
nor, Long had his driver stop to pick up a woman 
hitclhiker and her tzoo young children. He carried them 
to their destination and gave them money, all without 
revealing who he was. The incident summed up Long’ 
populism — the contradiction between the presence of 
the chauffeur and the gesture, between the showiness 
with which he later popularized the tale and the 
generosity. 

Often compared to those other great roadbuilders, 
Hitler and Mussolini, Huey Long, “the Caesar of the 
Bayou,” as one newspaper called him, was peerless in 
more ways than we have room to catalogue here — but 
he was much like other politicians in realizing, that a 
long ribbon of asphalt could be used to tie up a whole 
mess of votes come election time. 

Long's roads were built with an eye to their political 
appeal. They were highly visible signs of progress, 

impossible to avoid, even for a man who did not own a 

car. Running into small towns like Winnfield, the road 

demonstrated concern for “the little man,” “te wool 
hat boys,” “the fellows up the forks of the creek.” 

Long's program anticipated the roadbuilding projects 

the Works Progress Administration. His rise as a pote 

tial threat to FDR in 1936, along with the “ Roosevelt 
recession” of 1937, were responsible jor pushing the 

President toward elaborate plans for new roads. 

The highways grew out of Jefferson's obsession 
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with the idea of freedom, the idea of democracy, and his 
interest in opening up the new territory, and “securing 
communication,” He was part revolutionary and part 
fuddy-duddy. America’s embrace of the highway, of the 
freedom of the road, as opposed to staying put, being a 
homebody, has always reflected the conflict between 
those two elements in the country’s people. 

The contemporary image of the romantic outlaw of 
the highway may have first emerged with the ambush of 
Clyde Barrow and Bonnie Parker on one of Huey Long's 
roads near Gibland, Louisiana in 1934, 

It was a legend that was to become central to American 
film noir and later to American rock 'n roll, a legend... 
that Kerouac and others played out on the road. Three 
years after Bonnie and Clyde died, a story very much 
like theirs was recounted in Fritz Lang's You Only Live 
Once, a film full of the romance of the fugitive couple, 
fleeing along back roads into the American night . ..For 
American filmmakers in particular, the chase, — 
whether the short term chase scene or the extended 
flight of fugitives became a stock in trade. Much of 
Lolita is one long chase scene — although who is being 
chased and why is mysterious. ... other American films 
have turned on plots of chase or flight on the road: 
Sugarland Express, Alice Doesn't Live Here Any 
more, Badlands, Five Easy Pieces, The Getaway, 
Starman, Easy Rider... . The landscape looks different 
lo the outlaw, the traveler with a serious purpose, the 
alien — it regains a certain freshness brought on by fear 
and suspicion and the incidental feel of all objects 
removed from their main purpose, Such an attitude 
corresponds to the false casualness ofthe movie camera, 
which packs its images with details that only seem 
accidental. 
Such an attitude also makes it no surprise that the 
current crop of road films — including the penultimate 
road film The Road Warrior — are designed to appeal to 
an adolescent or young adult audience 
The myth behind such films is that, on the road, escape is 
still possible. It is outlaw turf, where no one is tied toa 
particular identity and in whose darkness everyone is a 
stranger, ... The open road has always ministered to the 
American flight from self. To drive without purpose — 
to “cruise” — is the central trope not only of Kerouac 
but ofa hundred popular songs. ..Just driving, without 
goal or purpose, surrendering tie mind totally to the 
‘mechanical functions of steering zoheel and gas pedal . 


‘Thereis an obvious parallel between the experience 
of sitting ina stationary seat and watching a movie and 
that of sitting in a moving automobile watching a sta- 
tionary landscape pass. Just as the makers of movies 
concoct extraordinary images to capture the attention of 
the audience, so roadside merchants developed an eye- 
catching new architecture to pull in potential customers 


rolling down the highway. 
Forarchitectural theorists, strip architecture by the mid: 
seventies was a fashionable new “vernacular,” replac- 
ing the earlier vernacular of grain elevators, Bucks 
County barns, and Shaker furniture. 

We are now well into the second generation of 
roadside architecture —a more banal version to be sure 
The concrete ducks, giant barbecue pigs, drive-through 
donuts, and orange shaped orange juice stands are 
rapidly, and sadly, giving way to the visual totalitari- 
anism of the plastic shingle, mansard roofed franchise 
outlet. 

Like glaciers moving down from the north, the super- 
highways changed the ecology of the roadside, killing off 
the unadaptable individual enterprise and creating a 
Climate for the growth of flexible but standardized sys- 
tems... In the new roadside environment, the old do- 
it-yourself enterprises — the giant ducks and pigs and 
coffee pots and pianos — were dinosaurs. What was 
required was a completely new mode of roadside repro- 
duction, tee sleek, swift, mammalian system of the fran- 
chise, in which the young were not simply haiched out 
into the cold, vicious world but suckled and nurtured to 
‘maturity by a parent organization. 
The earliest franchising success — the only major chain 
which pre-dates World War I] — was Howard 
Johnsons, the first to broadly systemize the preparation 
and selling of food. It took Ray Kroc, a Multimixer 
milkshake machine salesman, to create the ultimate 
“rationalized food operation.” Kroc started by purchas- 
ing a little drive-up burger stand in San Bernardino, 
California from a couple of brothers named McDonald. 

Kroc rationalized the hamburger. His burgers were to be 
exactly 3.785 inches across, weigh 1.6 ounces, and 
reside on a 3%-inch bun. Their fat content was to be no 
amore or less than nineteen percent. They were to include 
nto ground-up lungs, hearts, or cereals... But it was a 
sign of the chain's dependence on the new highways 
that, by the mid-sixties, McDonald's single largest 
source of profit was nol burgers or fries but real estate 
MecDonala’s owned most of its own stores and leased 
them back to franchisees. The rental, along with the 
standard percentage of the gross, gave the company a 
return of around eleven percent. . . . It was typical of the 
fate of many roadside restaurateurs that, after making 
their deal with Kroc, they eventually lost their original 
stand, Kroc built a “real” McDonald's across the street 
from the original that preempted all their business. 

And that, Mr. Patton tells us in a brief, fascinating 
275 pages, is how an old Choctaw hunting trail turned 
into a perfectly rational hamburger. 


We could blame the whole mess on Thomas Jeffer- 
son who could have done us all a favor by not 
“improving” the Natchez Trace and putting this pro- 
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gression in first gear. But no, it makes more sense to call 
Tke, and Lucius Clay, on this one. It was Eisenhower, 
after all, who 
«as military head of occupied Germany . . . oversaw 

the ‘debriefing’ of the Reich, the creation of a series of 

reports that included close study of the Autobahns. 
And we must put at least part of the blame on the 
shoulders of Adolph Hitler whose highways were such 
an inspiration to our leaders (though we can only guess 
what the vegetarian Fahrer would have thought of Ray 
Kroc’ roadside hamburger reich). 

Jefferson's vision of providing roads so that the 
people could move on, go west, make the Republic 
grow, is now subjecting the American landscape to a 
strangely bland bondage. Patton’s thesis suggests that 
‘we've passed the period of the open road, the freedom 
of the highway, and like mice on a wheel, are merely 


devoted to the religion of ceaseless — often pointless — 

movement. 
In 1978, when te last link of I-80 between Boston and 
Seattle was completed, a ceremony was held near Blue 
Lake, Minnesota. The final stretch of highway was 
marked with goldpainted pavement, an echo of the 
Golden Spike that completed the Transcontinental Rail- 
road. But the engineers had missed the point. The Inter 
states were created not so much to bind the nation 
logether as to keep things flowing. 

A more apposite ceremony was held in 1984, near 
the small town of Caldwell, Idaho. On that day, with 
officials and reporters looking on, “red-eyed Pete,” “the 
last stoplight on the Interstates,”” was removed, placed 
ina coffin, and ceremonially buried. 

— DOUGLAS CRUICKSHANK 


A NOTE OF SOME INTEREST TO THE READERS OF 


The FessendenReview 


‘Mho & Mho Works hos just republished Sex & Broadcasting, by 
Lorenzo W. Milam, @ sometime writer for this periodical. Iris 0 facsimile 
‘edition of the original manual, published in 1975, on constructing and 
operating a non-commercial radio station for the community 

Facts include how to obtain the requisite government licenses, 
sources for programming, ordering information fer discs, tapes and 
equipment, suggestions for manpower, proper utilization of volunteers, 
budgetory considerations, and a list of like-minded broadcasters ond 
‘axociotions that might be of help inthe establishment of such a station. 

In addition, there are mory otsoys that discuss other ospects of 
radio, with long and vituperative excorictiors of the existing radio, 
television, and public broadcasting Establishment. The outhor addresses 
—with fervor — the cesthetic, the potential oesthetic, and the missed 
potentcl oesthetic of contemporory communications 

The fulltext of the FCC decision on the alleged obscene program 
ring of radio stotion KRAB is reprinted in its entirety, with appropriate 
‘comments by Milam, 

Sex & Broadcasting vot reviewed in The Last Whole Earth 
Catalogue, The Village Voice, The Washington Monthly, The San 
Francisca Bay Guardian, and The Journal of Broadcasting ("Don't 
be put off by the ttl, the unexpurgated language, er the authors biases 
tnd opinions. There ore few books in broadcasting that offer as much 
viel information — end ideas . . ) 

‘This. 2.6” x 9" focsimile ofthe Third Edition, with o new Preface by 
the outhor, ond Intredvetion by Tem Thomes, founder of the National 
Federation of Community Broadcasters and present direcor ofthe Station 
Resource Group of Washington. 


The author wos involed inthe founding of more than a dozen ron- 
commercial, community radi stations across the United Stes, including 
RAB (Seatile), KBOO (Portland), KPOO (San Francisco), KUSP (Senta 
Cruz) KDNA (St Louis), WONA (Miom) KCHU (Dallas), ond WWOZ 
(New Orleans). 

Sex & Broadcasting moy be ordered through individual book- 
stores, The ISBN number is0-917329-01-8, team clio be ordered directly 
from the publisher: 

Mo & Mho Works 
Box 33135, 
Son Diego, California 92103 

The cost is $12.95 + $2.00 postove. 


The Radio Popers ("Essays on the Art and Practice of Radio 
Transmission”) by the some outhor is also cvailable from Mtho & Mho 
Works. Most of these essays eppeared first in the program guides of 
KRAB, KDNA, KTAO ond KCHU. There ave dsquisitons on broadcasting, 
broadcasters, television, contemporary morality, fishing, chicken-rcis- 
ing, and life in Mexico. The Durham University Journal (of England) 
referred to Milam’ style as 
“unobeshedly journalistic, highly idiosyncratic, and fll of raci- 
ness, wit, and irreverence 
‘The Radio Papers js also omailable from Mho & Mho Works for $9.95 
plus $1.50 postage. The ISBN number is 0-917320-19-0, the coveris soft, 
‘ond the night is long. 
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Only you 
can make our 


Subscription Lady 
happy. 


N A RECENT ISSUE of The Fessenden 
Presi one of our writers referred 

to Joyce Carol Oates as “the lady with 
the clear and direct gaze of Tokyo Rose.” 
The poet Gary Synder was cited as “The 
Zen Rod McKuen” and “a versifying 
kleptomaniac” What is The Fessenden 
Review, and where does it get all these 
insults? 

The San Francisco Chronicle, 
said, 

This eccentric collection of very 

short book reviews and longish 

essays offers a great lesson in smart, 
focused, enlightening, succinct 
criticism. 

And the Whole Earth Review, said, 

A wonderful find. First time in years 

Yve wanted to subscribe to a new 

magazine. 

In the course of a year The Fes- 
senden Review will review over 500 
new books, many of them obscure and 
undeservedly ignored by the main- 
stream press. The Fessenden Review 
is funny, opinionated, beautifully de- 
signed, noisy as hell — and well worth a 
subscription. 


Right now you can save 33% off the 
newsstand price by taking advantage of 
our special introductory offer — $8 for 
four issues. You'll get one of the most 
unusual and lively magazines being pub- 
lished, and a certain Subscription Lady 
we know will be very happy. 
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ODear Subscription Lady, cheer up. Here's $8 
for four issues — a savings of 33% off the 
newsstand price. 


Name 
Address _ 
City ___ 
State 


AND THE KISSY- KISSY BIRD 


We must invent the heart of things if we wish one day to 
discover it. Audiberti informs us about milk in speaking of its 
secret blackness. But for Jules Renard, milk is hopelessly 
white, since it is only what it seems to be. 

— Jean-Paul Sartre 


Remember why you came here. 
— Our Life with Mr, Gurdjieff 
By T. & O. de Hartmann 


NOVEMBER 26 [ACID ACRES RANCH] 


1. CLAIMS THAT AFTER ten in the evening, the truth 
is not in me. I tell him that he is lying; that the 
truth deserts me long before — usually around 
eight or so. I blame it on the various minder 


binders they force on me in the disguise of “something 
you're really gonna like.” In truth, the goods are an olla 
pedrida designed to fry the brain and spoil whats left of 
‘one’ reason and honesty. It is at these moments of weak- 
ness, for instance, that we start making up dishes for the 
worlds starving and poor. Its not enough that we are 
eating our savory lamb stew, with onions and garlic and 
white wine, at the same time that 800,000,000 people on 
earth are lying about gaunt and hungry; not only do we 
indulge in such thoughtless behavior — we then have to 
talk about curing them, and their plight. I crunch down 
ona carrot, cooked in the blood of the lamb (with caraway 
seeds and white wine), and say “What we have to do is to 
take the most common disagreeable creatures, like rats, 
pigeons, roaches, seagulls, dogfish, and lampreys, and 
transform them into delicacies that can be enjoyed by the 
poor and benighted of the world.” 

‘After some discussion, and good-natured back-and- 
forth, and termination of our meal, we come up with a list 
of dishes that will utilize these disgusting sources of pro- 
tein, putting them into a more palatable form: 


ISTRATION: CRISTINE MORTENSEN. 
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Seagull Bisque 
Minced Mice Pie 

Rat aux Fines Herbs 

Gecko Kabobs 

Beetle Tapas 

Potage du Poisson du Chien 

Sweet Potato Pigeon Pie Sparrow Flambé 
Locust Compote 

Lamprey Soup with Matzo Balls 

Roast Buzzard with Green Mole Sauce 
Roach ‘Toasties 

Our conversation drifts on, as these conversations 
will, there in Acid Acres, to the question of the Boojum 
tree. D. T. and Sybil have an especial affinity for this gross 
tree, the citio, the pride of Baja California. They have one 
in their garden, which they kiss and fondle. They have 
promised each other that when they die and go to their 
separate rewards, in their new lives, when they finally 
meet, no matter their new form (man, woman, child) the 
key word they will utter to recognize each other will be 
“Boojum.” I point out to them that since the end of World 
War I, there has been a dramatic increase in the number 
of cirio trees sprouting in and around Baja, and D. T. 
refers to this as “The Post-War Baby Boojum,” said re- 
marks which may make one understand how truly tedi- 
ous these late night extravaganzas can get to be, there in 
the land of visions. My own memories of the evening are 
hopelessly clouded, due to some free-wheeling poison 
that had been placed, unbeknownst to me, in the firewa- 
ter — presumably by my enemies — but D.T. and Sybil 
told me the next day, during that free-floating time when I 
had departed my senses, I came up with a pian to deliver 
Tibet from its terrible past and its equally miserable future 

‘A sojourner to that land, Ilya Tolstoi (grandson of the 
author) reported that the Buddhists of Tibet will not eat 
fish nor fowl because the creatures’ bodies are just too 
small. To murder to eat is a violation of animal’ rights to 
exist in this world. Tibetans do eat meat — but only the 
meat of large creatures, such as the yak. The logic is that 
they would have to eat twenty-five chickens, or two hun- 
dred fish (ora thousand snails, asin “let a thousand snails 
bloom . . . “) to get the same quantity of foodstuffs that 
they get from one large beast. Since all life is sacred, if they 
are going to murder one creature (and consequently dim 
the opportunity to escape from the Endless Wheel), they 
much prefer taking their chances with yak. Thus Yak 
Butter Tea. 

“The Japanese have made a breakthrough in the 
Tibetan Meat Front,” | tell my friends. “You know that 
Tibet is landlocked, so fish is a special delicacy. You also 
may remember that several years ago they discovered a 
peculiar breed of walking catfish in and about the waters 
of southern Florida.” The Japanese, with the assistance of 
inbreeding, outbreeding, crossbreeding, bad-breeding, 
and just plain Oriental know-how, have managed to cross 
the Walking Catfish with the Blue Whale, and have come 
up with a baleen that can commute to Lhasa, by foot — or, 


to speak more correctly, by fin. By the mere twisting of a 
gene here and a DNA molecule there, the hardy Japanese 
have solved the problem of Oriental religious scruples, 
shortage of essential protein, and massive transportation 
of foods and goods into one of the most impassible 
regions of the world. “An army of walking whales are,” I 
reported, “as Tam speaking to you this very moment, 
being herded up from Calcutta, up through Kooch Behar, 
stopping at the various Howard Fish Johnsons’ along the 
way (which have been plentifully supplied by the USDA. 
with krill by the ton for the occasion,) making their way to 
the kingdom in the sky. Whistling their way up through 
Lomdurup, and across Kampa Dzong, comes now a 
mountain of blubber for the poor and hungry of the 
Kingdom of the Sky.’ 


NOVEMBER 27 


Now that the April of your youth adorns 
The garden of your face. 
— Lord Herbert of Cherbury 


A giant boil has erupted just below my right cheek, to the 
starboard side of my mouth. A veritable Mount St 
Helens, coming up from under my usually friendly and 
docile facial flesh. Like a visiting preacher who decides to 
come for a long visit, this comedo turns up unannounced, 
and stays Jong after it is clearly not wanted. For days [ 
labor under the delusion that it will pass away unnoticed, 
but it begins to take over the whole right cheek and jaw. 
There's simply not room for the two of us in this parcel of 
choice and prestigious real estate. 

Comedo decides to form a head just as | am prepar- 
ing fora series of meetings with potential travel mates, so 
that when I go to smile, I fear that Krakatoa will erupt, 
flooding the plains, drowning the peasants, effacing 
whole rivers, caves, and crevasses that I've taken decades 
to develop. A rather interesting crease that runs from 
nostril to chin has been distorted and twisted; and the 
earthquakes that accompany the volcanoes have drawn 
and quartered a once-noble symbol of wisdom and suffer- 
ing, my face. 

Lam as willing as anyone to put up with the slings 
and narrows of outraged pustules, but when they 
threaten to engulf my whole visage, I know it is time to 
take matters in hand, I suspect facial cancer, AIDS, or 
worse. Later I tell one of my friends: “I was in the emer 
gency room, with bloody and dying accident cases, embo- 
lisms, heart attacks, and ectopic pregnancies. There I am 
taking up valuable emergency room time with what the 
doctor most sympathetically describes as ‘an ingrown 
pimple.” He advises me to go home and apply hot poul- 
tices, and when its term is up, they will operate. So T go 
home and stand over hot sinks and apply burning poul- 
tices to my already burning cheeks, until finally, one 
morning, Iam standing there, sympathizing with myself 
over my too too morbid flesh, I burst into a grin, out of 
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friendship and sympathy, for getting myself in a pickle 
like this — and zoom, Etna shivers once, cascading lava 
out to the furthest reaches of the terrain. 

Later [ try to explain it to my friend TG, who has had 
a few pimples of his own, but never a Whopperburger like 
this: “It comes and comes,” I tell him; “It took twenty 
minutes for the well to run dry” The once shiny mountain 
turned dark and wasted. I can go out in the world again, 
smiling, proud to be an American, but all the while think 
ing, “Its hell to go through puberty twice.” I am, tem- 
porarily at least, free to go to the passport office so I can 
get my certificate from the United States Government, 
explaining that I had truly been born, and am, alive, and 
should be free to travel, like a bird. 

When they take the picture of me for my passport I 
turn my face up and a litte to the left, trying to hide the 
miserable intruder, but if you look closely, you can see the 
slight trace of an engulfment that once threatened to turn 
me into a twoheaded beast. “You never would have 
known the head to address,” I tell my friends later. “The 
‘one with two eyes, or the cyclops.” 

‘And thus, on my passport, because of that damned 
comedo, I am marked, for the next ten years, as a late- 
blooming teen-age pimple case. 


NOVEMBER 28 [GUYMAS] 


The universal symbols of Mexico are dust, tortillas, 
babies, and rusted metal rods sticking out of the tops of concrete 
walls, or the sides oftuildings. Grandiose plans never put into 
practice, the universal tomorrow that never came. Mexico is 
an asitheap of appointments made and never honored, ideas 
conceived and never brought to fruition, buildings partially 
erected — ones that were to soar — but that, for lack of plans, 
lack of money, lack of raaterials, never come to a conclusion. 
Concrete blocks half laid, window-holes in place but never 
filled with wood and glass, doorways firmed up but never 
closed, steel rods stabbing the sky like Don Quixote's lance. 

— Journal entry 


The hotel we are in has four leaks coming down into 
the bedroom. I call the clerk at the front desk, tell him 
about the four leaks. “Too bad,” he says. We converse on 
like this for awhile, and then I say “Let me speak to your 
boss.” He, breathing, and silence; finally, ominously: 
“There is none.” When I wake up, it turns out that itis my 
driving-partner, Mark, breathing in stentorian fashion in 
his sleep. 

Mark is an eighteen-yearold juvenile delinquent 
loaned to me by his mother— an old friend — to help me 
get to the southem end of Mexico. Marks tall, slight, and, 
at first, very silent, He affects one of those strange hairdos 
so favored by the young nowadays: skull shaved almost 
bare on both sides, hair long on top but pulled over to one 
side or the other. Since Mark’ hair is as straight as an 
Arizona freeway, it falls down over the left side of his, 
head, covering his several earrings, giving his whole cra- 


nium a peculiar lopsided effect, not unlike a weeping 
willow in a slight wind, the leaves and branches pulled 
inextricably over and down. It gives him the option of 
constantly tinkering with his hair, brushing it out of his 
eyes, throwing it back, combing it vigorously. When hes 
bored, or when all other activities are out of the question, 
he does something to his hair. 

Mark rarely speaks, but when he does, its always to 
ask polite questions like “Can I go into town?” or "Can I 
smoke a cigarette?” or “Can I put on a cassette?” The first 
twenty-five times he asks me, I respond by saying “You 
are free to do anything you want. Anything,” It is with 
‘great circumspection, I must report, that I resist my own 
mothers responses to the question “Can I do (this or 
that)?” “I don’t know, are you able?” she would say, so 
tediously, and endlessly; but I now realize she was, in 
effect, telling me the same thing that I am telling Mark, 

He doesn’t speak any Spanish. I did several years 
ago, buta foreign language is like a well: if you don’t use it 
every day, it dries up. The very first day in Cabron, we're 
ating tacos, and I want a Casera, one of Mexico’ great 
contributions to Western Civilization, a Dr. Pepperstyle 
drink, commonly known as a Sangria (not to be confused 
with the alcoholic drink of the same name from Spain). I 
call the lady over and ask her if I can have a “vasito de 
Sangre” My first Spanish statement in five years, and 1 
blew it. “What I asked her,” I tell Mark later, “was if she 
had ‘a little cup of blood’ for me.” 

Since we're in Mexico, all our mechanical accoutre- 
ments start to fall apart. Our first day out of Mexicali, the 
tape recorder on the car dies, and the clock on the dash- 
board goes into existential overdrive — the hours flipping, 
by like seconds, and the minutes like, well, minutes. 
‘There's no way to shut the damn thing off. In early after- 
noon, the clock will report that it is 8:23 PM.; at midnight 
— it's 11 in the morning. 

We are driving across the Sonoran desert from San 
Luis Rio Colorado to Sonoita, truly one of the most barren, 
areas in the world. The November sun stretches shadows 
biue away from the stones and pebbles and occasional 
cactus. The car body shadow races before us. There is no 
‘one, no one for miles, and I am thinking about this 
journey, this, another in a series of journeys that l impose 
on myself to lear, as I must learn again, as we must all 
Jeam, that the ease and comfort of our lives are transitory; 
that nothing can be gained without change, a shift, with- 
out something new. Before the VW van on its black road, 
the mountains tum purple and grey-green, sharp edges 
cutting deep into the mauve of the dying sky, each in a 
mauve shadow. The few humans we see are frozen as we 
whirl past them along our narrow black trail. At sunset 
the road becomes a line cut into the sands but nota part of 
it, a darkened road floating through the desert, never to 
be in it but on it — rejected as illusion, out of an illusion of 
the desert; all of us rejected as illusion, all of us: me, Mark, 
the car, our few possessions, the road. We are made 
otherworld creatures, hurtling across sands that do not, 
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and cannot, and will not possess us. 

My mind is full of Gurdjieff, For the last few days I 
have been reading Thomas and Olga de Hartmann’s book 
of their ten years with him. “If he were here,” I think, “he 
would make us stop the car and start walking, taking all 
our possessions on our backs. If we were to ask why, he 
would say, ‘Do it because I said so:” And that would be 
the only explanation he would give us. 

One of the principles of Mr. Gurdjieff's teaching lis} to 
make the pupils do something that is terribly difficult 
‘and demands all their attention and diligence, and then 
destroy it, because only the effort is necessary and not 
the thing itself 

“Ah, if he were only around now,” I think: ‘Td go 
seek him out—and he would dream up some stupid task 
forme” He gave the editor of New Age the job of digging a 
trench, just outside the kitchen at Prieuré. Since the man 
had never done manual work in his life, being the edi- 
torial type, he bruised his hands temmibly on the rough 
shovel. Once a day Gurdjieff would go out and look at the 
trench, and criticize it some, make him get the edges more 
exact, bringing out some string to use as a measure of 
exactitude, complaining about itall the while. After a few 
days, the whole project was abandoned, “as we knew it 
would,” says de Hartmann. 

I think on this strange Russian, with his narrowed 
eyes, and his cleaning brush moustache. I think of him 
lifting these upper class folks out of Petrograd, leading 
them to Essentuki, in the Caucasians, then down to Tiflis 
in Georgia, during the worst of the Russian Revolution — 
‘The Whites battling The Reds, both sides killing indis- 
criminately anyone who turned up between the lines — 
and like magic, Gurdjieff leads his band of a dozen or so 
Russian aristocrats between the trenches, through the 
Caucasus Mountains, across trails of boulders, past in- 
fested swamps, managing to avoid getting killed by the 
trigger-happy troops; and all the while, setting up these 
arduous terrible projects in the midst of this arduous 
terrible journey, making his followers take all the packs off 
the mules, carry the food and clothing and possessions 
themselves, leaving the animals free and burdenless, to 
caper along before them. And somehow getting them 
through, to safety, to Constantinople, and finally in July 
of 1922, to Paris, some of them half-ciead with the journey. 
At one point, in the midst of this hideous journey, de 
Hartmann gathers up his courage, and goes up to Gurd- 
jieff, and asks the question, the big question, ultimately, 
the Gurdjieffian Question, namely, 

Have I now to place complete confidence in you, and 
fulfill unquestioningly all that you advise me to do? 
‘And Gurdjieff, 
Certainly, on the whole it is so. But if | begin to teach 
‘you masturbation, will you listen to me?” 
“Ff there were only a Gurdjieff around for us to follow,” 
think: “To command us, insult us, set impossible tasks for 
us, feed us awful food (at one time he made all his fol- 
lowers drink red wine, and eat bacon; a bunch of snooty 


Petrograd aristocrats, in Paris, dining on fatback and thin 
red wine, and nothing else). 

“If we could only have him around, to have all the 
answers for us, even if the answers were, are as they often 
were, complete silence, or a simple ‘Do what I tell you’ 
Ah,” I think, “to have a leader like that!” 


NOVEMBER 30 [CULIACAN] 


When we die, whatever we think is going to happen will 
happen. Thus, all those awful Baptists will go toa place where 
they play harps and fly about in white robes. Their god will 
havea white beard, blue eyes, and will thunder at them. They 
will live there for two or three or a dozen centuries, and after 
awhile they'll be bored out of their skulls, living lives as 
meaningless as their lives were always meaningless. After a 
few thousand years they'll finally figure out that they've blown 
it —that they've come toa hideous dead-end morass, a tedious 
hell of their own making 

— Journal Entry 


In the restaurant of the Motel del Rio, they offer 
“Cheese and Ham Crips,” “Cock Tail Fruit,” “Briled 
Eggs,” and “Baked Custax” And in the hotel, a sign says 
“Your Room Expires at 2 PM.” 

1200 miles. Five days. The Rhythm of the Road has 
asserted itself. Mark and I are in the car six to ten hours a 
day. 1 get lost at least once, and explain to him (as in Las 


No running water, no stove, 

no running water, no refrigerator, 

no running water, no bed, 

no running water. That’s my new home. 


No running water, no stove, 
0 running water, ne refrigeraler, 

no running water, no bed, 

no running water. That's my new home, 


Mochis, yesterday, on a dirt road,’ with great mudholes) 
that we are not really lost at all, but that we are going 
North so I can find the road that goes south, to Culiacan. 
Then, when it turns out we're on the westbound mad to 
‘Topolbampo, I explain that by going west, we can avoid 
the worst of the Sunday crowd in town, which might slow 
us down. And we doavoid them, visiting the tiny farm of 
‘one José Martinez, who explains to us that Culiacan is not 
behind his farm, his chickens, and his pigs, and his ten 
children, wide-eyeing. us, unbearably, inexorably, at- 
tracted to Mark’s hairdo. No, rather, says Farmer Mar 
tinez, Culiacan is back the other way, from whence we 
have just come. He and his two eldest sons are kind 
enough to get us up and out of the mudholes, where we 
had sunk our trusty VW up to the axles. We thank him 
profusely, by means of 25,000 pesos, and I later explain to 


Mark that I wanted him to see how the typical Sinaloense 
farmer lived and worked — making his living by raising 
jute. pigs, children, and the cars of stupid foreigners who 
‘venture out into his fields. 


DECEMBER 3 [BARRA DE NAVIDAD] 


When the Zen Master Bukko came to Japan, since he was one 
of the first Chinese to visit that country, he could not be 
understood. They wrote down his sounds literally for later 
translation. Thus many of his wise sayings were preserved — 
but they also preserved for translation (it zoas finally rendered 
in 1924) such phrases as ‘Come in! Come in! I have something 
to say to you...” 

—Zen and The Ways 


[have invented a new meditation. | shall patent it, 
become a master too. It js perfect for what we think of as 
the New World. It is called Auto Meditation. While T am 
driving, I do Auto Meditation —or Automed, asi will be 
called. It works like thi 

Instead of me driving the road, I let the road drive 
me. The car becomes a passive intermediary. As | lose 
‘myself init, I don’t move over the road — the road moves 
below me, or, at times, through me. 

During Auto Meditation, it ceases to hurry by; it 
moves more and more slowly. The speedometer says 55 
mph, but the road passes under us like a dream. 

In Auto Meditation, one does not scan the scenery. 
‘The eyelids are half shut, the eyes are fixed on the pave- 
ment, immediately before the car, a certain distance in 
front. One clears the mind, meditates on the road as itis, 
not as it should be. The joltings and motion come more 
slowly; not only does the road slow down — the hours 
come to seem like minutes; the passing objects (cars, 
trucks, trees) turn into shadows. 

T know that with Auto Meditation, the perfection of 
Self will come sometime in the future, when the speed of 
our passing the road and the road passing us reaches so 
‘close to zero that all will be as if we are moveless. Auto 
Meditation will permit us to reach a previously unrealized 
state of calm, even as the others around us are racing in a 
frenzy. With Auto Meditation we will be able to achieve a 
peace heretofore unheard of on the highways of the 
world. 


DECEMBER 4 [BARRA DE NAVIDAD] 


Nobumitsu cited the famous Zen phrase, "A finger direct to 
the human heart/See the Nature to be Buddha He asked 
[Ekichu] for a picture of the heart. The teacher picked up the 
brush and flicked a spot of ink onto Nobumitsu's face. The 
‘warrior zoas surprised and annoyed, and the teacher rapidly 
sketched the angry face. 

Then Nobumitsu asked fora picture of the “Nature” asin 
the phrase “see the Nature.” The teacher broke the brust and 
said, “"That’s the picture.” 


Nobumitsu did not understand and the teacher 
remarked, “If you haven't got that seeing eye, you can't see 
it. 

Nobumitsu said, “Take another brush and paint the 
picture of the Nature.” 

The teacher replied, “Show me your Nature and I will 
paint it.”” Nobumitsu had no words. 

— Zen and the Ways 


‘The waves come in from the East China Sea direct 
to Barra de Navidad. Even on a calm day, they hit the 
shore here with a peculiar force, sometimes shaking the 
whole building, built as itis right on the beach. Wham: 
they bang against the steep shore, and the floor shakes, 
then there is silence again. 

‘Today is the day for nothing, The beach is too steep 
for me to get down. The water is filthy, and the waves 
are dangerous. So I read and write, and lie here in my 
bed and think, wonder where I was before the earth had 
any life on it whatsoever (a much more satisfying sesshu 
than “What was the face of your parents before they 
were born?” or “What was your face before your parents 
were born?”) 

Mark lived on a commune for years, and delightsin 
telling me how much trouble he was for everyone. Here 
he was, in this ideal community, and he would steal 
money from the various rooms, rip off the whole-grain 
bread, spill jars of honey they were producing (at$300a 
jar). He never got caught, or if he did, he would talk his 
way out of it. 

ME: See, those commune people always treat kids 
like adults — so they teach you how to speak like an 
adult, and thus you're always talking your way out of 
situations. It’s a scandal. 

HE: You're right. Here am with my hair shaved off 
half of my head, looking like some freak, yet I get away 
with everything — I never get caught, 

ME: [have to admire you being so much trouble to 
all those people in the commune. You really tested their 
mettle, gave them something meaningful to bring upin 
their long, boring daily meetings. Congratulations. 


DECEMBER 5 [PLAYA AZUL] 


‘The important statues of Mexico are not to be found 
in front of important government buildings or 
alongside the roadways; no, they're the rusting metal 
rods, sticking out of the sides and tops of every house, 
building, and wall. I think my love of Mexico comes 
from the fact that it is a place constantly under con- 
struction, always unfinished, spare, without preten- 
sion, It is unbuilt, informal, free. Cats and dogs and 
chickens wander through the eating establishments. 
There are men gathered about talking, talking, 
endlessly talking, women carrying water, talking, talk~ 
ing, the goats and pigs and chickens, everywhere, the 
mass of children, many of them naked, most of them 
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calm. There are archeologists who claim that the Chi- 
nese sent a fleet of ships to the east in the fifth century, 
and they landed near Colima. (People from that area are 
still described as “chinos” — in fact, anyone in Mexico 
in any way different is referred to as a “chino”). 

The entire populace of Mexico shows such calm in 
the face of earthquakes, fiscal breakdown, governmen- 
tal disgrace, and the everyday collapse of cars, pumping 
systems, power, water, gas — what we think of as the 
essentials of life; the calm, that calm, that makes a child 
of six or eight able to sit, without fidgeting, for hours, 
with the family, or on a bus. It must have something to 
do with the complete unit of the family, responsibility 
universally shared, the Oriental calm. 

Here, the children are an essential part of the work- 
force. Mexico is a Boyocracy. The boys, beautiful, dark- 
skinned, darkeyed boys, run the stores, run the taco 
stands, the grocery stores, the day-to-day businesses. 
Just outside of Barra de Navidad, the government 
monopoly gas station, Pemex, is operated by a boy who 
is nine years old, He takes care of the gas pumps 
Another boy, presumably his brother, operates the 
diesel pumps. He looks to be about six. 

In the United States, all this would come under the 
heavy hands of the social workers and the Child Labor 
Laws. The fantasy of America is that one does not 
exploit children by making them work. We have other 
ways: for example, we keep them in jails labelled 
“SCHOOL,” complete with ID cards, cross-bars, locked 
doors, alarm bells, and security guards. It’s a cynical 
way of keeping them off the labor market. The result, 
and Mark is a prime example, is boredom, ill-concealed 
anger, sniffing and smoking and swallowing all sorts of 
illegal things, unwanted pregnancies, and a rich blend 
of other anti-social acts. Boys hate being treated like 
boys, and want to be treated like men. So we do every- 
thing we can to isolate and humiliate them. They react 
by manifesting a deviant behavior which is their dis- 
torted fantasy of something we call Being Grown Up. 

No wonder we are raising a whole generation of 
delinquents, Our system of enforced servitude to an 
outmoded school system has created a catastrophic 
double bind for our young, and the result is civil war. 
Our system holds children hostage to the 19th century 
Cartesian ideal of learning and abasement. By putting 
them in concentration camps, we destroy their morale, 
and turn them into violent sensationalists and hedo- 
nists. We have a war on our hands, and we cal it 
Juvenile Delinquency. It’s no accident that the favorite 
song of ten years ago was “We don’t want no education 


We only have to look to Mexico to find the solution. 
Those who want to go to school are encouraged to do 
so. Those who don’t go right into the job market— with 
real responsibility, which isn’t serving up pre-formed 
plastic hamburgers for Wendy's; rather, it is doing real 
tasks with real toil. The young men respond with 


responsibility and dexterity. One could say that the life 
for boys in Mexico is tough — but one sees so little of the 
mind-rotting, society-ruinating activities that we culti- 
vate north of the Rio Grande. The tales of delinquent 
activities that come out of Mark's mouth — tales of 
stealing, snorting, smoking, and sheer destructiveness 
—are astounding, but asa good systems analyst would 
say, he is merely reflecting a break-down in the operat- 
ing modes. They send him toa shrink. “He'sa nice man 
who doesn’t understand,” he says. The safest thing to 
do with an adult snitch — and that’s what our shrinks 
have become — is to lie, That's what Mark does to 
survive: and he does it adroitly and well. 

A bright sensitive intelligent American child has to 
0 to such trouble to point out to his family, society, and 
the world how skewed our systems and values have 
become. He works overtime, for years, to demonstrate 
to everyone that our schools, systems of order, disci- 
pline and learning, are for the birds. 


DECEMBER 6 [PUERTO ESCONDIDO] 


When I dropped by Diego Rivera’s house and found Lupe 
hanging from the top of the door while Diego was whamming 
her backside with a big thick board, I couldn't keep out of it. I 
rushed right in to stop this cruel treatment of his wife. And 
‘you may not believe what happened. They both turned on me, 
especiaity Lupe, and I r0as lucky to get out of the house 
unharmed. Neither of them has spoken to me since, and both 
‘were my good friends. 
— Burros and Paintbrushes 
By Everett Gee Jackson 


Mark and I do a road count on Highway 200 
between Puerto Vallarta and Puerto Escondido. This is 
what we see: 
cx Fight dead dogs, with flies and vultures 
attached; 
c One mama pig, with nine little piggies, with 
nine little piggie tails; 
= One donkey, upside-down, feet in air, R.I.P. 
& One truck with the phrase written on the back 
bumper Un mundo de ilusiones (“A world of 
illusions”). 
= 17 civil guards with guns, who ask, each time 
they stop us, where we're going, and who help 
themselves to the pens, bank bags, and what- 
ever else they find in the glove compartment; 
& One lovely electric blue lizard, reported at 
twelve feet (me) and six inches (Mark); 
& 6,573,510 school children, various ages; 
& 503 taco vendors; 
cx Fifteen flat, flatter, or flattest birds; 
& 912 Tres Estrella buses going between sixty and 
ninety-five miles an hour; 
cx Two amazingly velveteen, roseate sunsets; 
<& One sunrise: gentle green-blue-orange, sweet; 
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«x Twenty-seven men with bent frames (Lord 
Buckley's phrase); 

@ Thirty-five women ditto; 

& One Old Crone of beady eyes and moustache, 
vigorously attempting to wave down gringo 
VW bus, thinking it a public bus; 

ce Eight-hundred-eleven trucks belching great 
black gaseous diesel fumes, racheting through 
hill and dale; 

@ Seventy-three Brahmin cows, moving at 
between twoand three miles per hour, firmly in 
the middle of highway 200, between Jamiltepec 
and Pinotepa National, despite all buses, 
trucks, and gringo VWs. 


Our night in El Carrizal spoke to my whole life's 
nightmares of where not to sleep. They're called “bun- 
galows” — a circle of white plaster walls, a thatched 
roof, one leaky faucet in the bathroom. No windows, 
and although the cottage is on the beach, itis close and 
hot and dark: one can barely hear the sound of the sea. 
The door is kept shut to keep out the mosquitos, no air 
permitted, although there is a noisy fan that goes 
"thrwee-thump, thrwee-thrump” all the long night. For 
those of us who tear out whole walls in our houses for 
the privilege of doors and windows, El Carrizal is the 
worst of bad dreams — without windows, with a 
thatched roof so tightly woven one never knows if it is 
dawn, dusk, night, or full blasting daylight. The only 
break in the rhythm is the strange call of a strange bird, 
which comes by at strange hours, singing “O - whee, O 
- WHEE!” Mark sleeps like a top, snoring, softly to 
himself. Later he tells me he doesn’t understand my 
problem, he slept perfectly. 

“Thave this thing about rooms with no windows, 
and blank white walls, and slick cement floors, and 
doors that are shut to keep the mosquitos at bay, and 
things that go ‘O - whee’ in the night,” I tell him. 

Mark is protesting the fact that I roused him at five 
A.M. to continue our journey. He’s at that age where he 
sleeps through everything, is perfectly comfortable 
sleeping a whole weekend, can sleep anywhere, so that 
when I get cranky or obstreperous, he just goes back to 
the back of the van and falls asleep, no matter how 
jouncy the road, no matter the number of trucks passing, 
us by at high volume. 

We arrive in Puerto Escondido, and after searching 
for an appropriate place to stay, we find El Motel 
Pescado Retirado, or the Shy Fish Motel. It’s as fishy as 
they come. There are five out-of-commission state 
police cars parked out back. Of the twenty-six rooms, 
‘we occupy Number Nine, the rest are in total disarray: 
windows out, air conditioners dismantled, mattresses 
left in doorways, and Room Two, with eerie lights that 
come and go in the night. The swimming pool, brand 


new, clean, is never used (except by us). The American 
Express Card Squash Machine hadn’t been operated in 
three years — it took the clerk practically that long to 
change the date. The bar is clean, the bottles 
untouched, All the help is noncommunicative, dwarf 
ish, a mass of glinty eyes and furtive faces. Mark, who 
comes from a section of Los Angeles where drugs are 
manufactured extensively (the new cottage industry of 
the suburbs) is convinced it's a front for the DEA. 

It’s very tranquil since we are the only tenants. We 
figure they rent out one room, Nine, to tourists, to keep 
up the front. They refuse everyone else, claiming to be 
full. Indeed, as we are lounging about the pool, we 
watch four cars of tourists being sent on their way. 

If El Pescado Retirado is a front, financed by the 
DEA, we'd like to thank them for the use of their excel- 
ent pool and services. The food was great, and since we 
were the only ones in the restaurant, service was top- 
notch — although some of the help seemed a little 
touchy and suspicious. They also forgot tobill us for half 
of our drinks, but we figured that making money was 
the least of their worries. 

We would, however, like tocomplain about the bar- 
keep, who was named Alan (we figured after Alan 
Dulles, the founder of the CIA). Despite his surly ways, 
the drinks were excellent and powerful and Mark for 
‘one, who had never had a taste for sweet liqueur before, 
went away from one particular session beside himself 
with praise, head over heels in love with a drink called 
La Verga Chocolate del Mono. 

‘We would like to register one other complaint. We 
understand the annual budget of the DEA is 
$500,000,000,000,000,000,000.00, give or take 
$100,000,000,000,000.00. If they could take, say, $600 of 
that and do something about the plumbing at El 
Pescado, we would be most grateful. The two tapsin the 
shower disgorged, no matter how long we left them 
running, respectively, to the left, tepid water, and to the 
right, tepid water. 

On the other hand, we would like to congratulate 
the operatives on their air conditioners. Real American 
know-how here. As opposed to most Mexican air condi- 
tioners, which make rich and powerful operating noises 
and deliver a handful or so of moderately warm air, this, 
one, possibly newly sent over from Langley, delivered 
huge draughts of Arctic blasts directly ontomy bed (and 
me). Since the windows couldn't be opened, and since 
no matter how long we played with the controls, the air 
conditioner was either Off or Full-Blast, it served not 
only to keep us toasty cold at night, but, especially since 
it fed right onto my back, served to exacerbate the prob- 
lem I had been having with my neck after ten straight 
days of driving. Thus, for ourstay in Puerto Escondido, 
whenever I was speaking with anyone, instead of 
smoothly turning my head, smiling, and talking as 1 
had in days of yore — I was forced to twist my whole 
corpus, accompanied by a thrill of grinding bone and 
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twisting muscle, giving out triassic grunts and little 
shrieks of pain. Having my head canted at such an 
angle not only made me look like Frankenstein’s butler, 
but gave me the chance to observe things which had 
escaped my attention in the past — people's toes, dog 
shit, ground trash. It did make it difficult for me to drive, 
except by sitting in the driver’s seat at a sideways rota- 
tional angle, steering with my elbow and my hip. 


“How does a three-legged dog take a pee?” Mark 
asks me from time to time. Mark and [ have developed a 
certain rapport born of having been joined at the hips 
for two weeks, learning thereby that we share some of 
the same interests in the world: good food, good drink, 
and outright silliness — despite the thirty-five year gulf 
in our ages. For instance, Happy Hour is Joke Time at 
the Lost Fish Motel, and between us, weare able to dust 
off jokes so ravaged by age, so hoary and so wrinkled 
that one can hear the catacomb doors shriek as we haul 
them out for the delectation of the other. He insisted, for 
instance, in reviving — from the hieroglyphs at Nestor 
— that most wretched of kneeslappers, the Elephant- 
and-Bird Joke, which he plunged into despite the fact 
that I told him repeatedly, at great price to my lungs, 
that I had first heard the joke when I was five years of 
age, and was not particularly interested in hearing it for 
the umpteenth time. 

HE: There was this Elephant and a Tick Bird. 

ME: A what? 

HE: A Tick Bird. And the Bird asked the Elephant 


ME: What's a Tick Bird? 

HE: They really exist. A Tick Bird eats ticks. 

ME: Off elephants? 

HE: Off elephants. Anyway, the Bird asked if he 
could make love to the Elephant if he picked off all his, 
ticks. So... 

‘ME: That's strange. I’ve never heard of a Tick Bird. T 
wonder if its in Petersen's. Could you reach me my copy 
of Guide to the Birds of North South-West Africa? 

HE: So he went to work, and picked off ticks, and it 
felt s0 good that the Elephant said OK, so the Bird 
finished picking off the ticks, and then started making 
love to the Elephant... 

ME: Are they large, these Tick Birds? 

HE: No, they're really quite small, and over in a 
nearby tree, this monkey was watching, saw the Bird, 
this really tiny bird . 

ME: A Tick Bird. 

HE: Right, a Tick bird... 

ME: As opposed to a Flea Bird. Or, say, a Mite Bird 


HE: . . . going at the Elephant, and the monkey 
thought it was so funny he dropped his coconut, which 
hit the Elephant on the head, and the Elephant 


groaned, and the bird said “O did I hurt you?” 
[Silence] 
ME: Is that it? 
HE: That's it. 
ME: You booby. It’s supposed to be “O dai 
80 sorry. I didn’t know I was hurting you.” 


To penalize him for this Gravesend Wheeze out of 
the 18th Century, I resuscitate the one about the man 
talking on the telephone to the little girl: 

ME: (Low Rough Voice) Little girl, is your mother at 
home? 

ME: (High Squeeky Voice) No sir, my mommies not 
here. 
ME: (Low Voice) OK, little girl, is your sister there? 
ME: (High Voice) No sit, my sister's not here either. 
ME: (Low Voice) OK, little girl, listen carefully. 
Doo-doo, pee-pee, ca-ca. 

Since Mark has obviously lived a sheltered life and 
has never experienced a lewd telephone call, it takes 
some explaining so he can get the point. He then tells 
me about being accosted by a man in a shopping center 
in Newhall. It was the dead of night, the place was 
completely deserted, the gentleman drove up to ask 
directions, and was completely nude. “I looked every- 
where,” Mark reports, “and I couldn't see a stitch of 
clothing. I think he was on speed, he talked so fast, and 
his thing was so tiny. That's what speed does to it, you 
know.” I pointed out that the guy might have been 


After searching for an 
appropriate place to stay, 

we find El Motel Pescado Retirado, 
or the Shy Fish Motel. 
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‘eppropriate place fo stay, 
we find El Motel Pescado Retirado, 
‘the Shy Fish Motel. 


going on so nonstop because of a certain fear of the 
Police, or perhaps it was possible that he was a charter 
member of the Eenie-Weenie Club. 

Mark starts in, again, on a litany of drugs, booze 
and sex. Like most of his generation he’s immensely 
sophisticated in these matters, and all those lascivious 
and illegal adult activities that my generation, when his 
age, only dreamed about. | feel somewhat cheated. Back 
in those innocent days of post-World War Il, at John 
Gorrie Junior High, the only drugs we were permitted 
were Camels, coffee, Jax Beer, and Four Roses. My tales 
of driving miles, blind drunk, on the back highways of 
Florida obviously pale by comparison to his frenetic 
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world of peer group overdoses, busts, scores, girls 
going down for joints, drug-related thefts, visits to the 
emergency rooms, crack, police stool pigeons, and exo- 
tic drug rip-offs. Even if I believe only half of what he 
tells me, that half is dangerous and scary. He tells me of 
one trip on some derivative of amphetamine where “my 
heart stopped beating — I had to blow myself up to get 
it to start again. . . “Or the time when he thought he 
was a balloon. (“I said to the doctor, ‘look at my arm 

Isn’t it huge?’ He didn’t see it:’) Obviously my tale of 
‘Tyler Potterfield drinking a fifth of moonshine all by 
himself and throwing up in the back of my mother's 1946 
Plymouth coupé pales in comparison with his buddy on 
a bad trip, with black spiders crawling out of every pore 
of his body. 

Mark’ culture is frenzied, varied, and exotic. With 
so much going on, with so many choices, with he and 
his friends going to school drunk or stoned or zonked 
out on speed, acid, mushrooms, or whatever, I wonder 
that they have time to read Livy’s History or solve a 
problem in trigonometry at all. Our culture more or less 
lived side by side with our studies — seemed to be 
equally important. His culture seems to dominate 
world, with room for little else. 

There is some good-natured jockeying between 
Mark and me for time on the car cassette machine 
(which miraculously comes back to life after he tinkers 
with it). My tapes of Vivaldi’s Gloria or Atahualpa 
Yupanqui or the Dvo#ék Quartets take second place on 
‘occasion to The Dead Milkmen, a tuneless drunk by the 
name of Stephen Smith, or my personal favorite — The 
Bauhaus doing “Bela Lugosi is Dead.” This part of the 
trip turns into less of a cultural study of the cathedral at 
‘Tepic or the mandatory visit to the ruins at Monte Alban 
—but rather, an opportunity for me to get to know the 
culture of my own country, one that has been growing 
up like a weed, unknown by me and my peers. The 
generations never speak, never will — and Mark’s has 
less reason than ever to communicate with the elders — 
especially when the elders are represented by one N. 
Reagan whose innocence about drugs (vide, “Just Say 
No To Drugs”) is so spectacular as to be charming. The 
media will kill a judge's nomination for doing what, 
after all, several generations have been doing for three 
decades — but neither Nancy Reagan nor the media 
‘mavens will listen to what the juveniles are trying, so 
noisily to tell us: namely, that the arena for knowledge 
and understanding has shifted from the high school 
chemistry lab to the neighborhood chemistry lab. The 
wild pictures and visionary experiences that goon every 
weekend in the corpus callosum of Mark and his contem- 
poraries is as fascinating a sign of change as we have 
had in 400 years of American history. Itis being labelled 
Evil by those who should know better — and in their 
ignorance, they're becoming somewhat of An Evil 
themselves. 


One can’t help but have faith in Mark and his peers, 
but it comes from another direction than the coxcombs 
who run the War on Drugs. It comes from the fact that 
he and his generation have decided on their own what, 
after all, Marshall McLuhan proclaimed in 1962 — that 
television has rendered traditional schooling as vital as 
yesterday’s mashed potatoes. The learning centers have 
Shifted from these dark, isolated monoliths called 
“school” to the common protein we all share — the 
brain. Our sense of hope should come from the fact that 
Mark and his peers are willing to continue in their 
School Prison day after day (which they do with enough 
good will) while their real education gets to them on the 
side, The true learning process (via home computers, 
television, VCRs, and chemical experiments applied 
daily or weekly to the synapses in their heads) continue 
while they labor under this impossible system of educa- 
tion which would try the patience ofa Job with the sheer 
schizophrenia of it all. That they can do it and remain 
cheerful and alive and funny and wise is the real hope 
we must have for them and for the future of this country. 


DECEMBER 8 [PUERTO ESCONDIDO} 


Sex is only a waste of time while you're not doing it 
—M. Dunseath 


‘At Puerto Angelito beach you can damn near drive 
tothe water —or within twenty feet of it. And becauseit 
isa protected cove, it doesn’t have the suicide waves and 
run-back so common in this area, one that drags 0 
many gringos out to sea each year to their eternal, damp 
reward. 

1 drive as far down towartis the water as possible, 
Then I walk slowly down through the straws, boxes, 
baggies, bottles and Bimbo bags that make up the usual 
litter of your usual Mexican beach, slide down to the 
sand and haul ass to the water. Once in, i’s paradise: | 
am free the bonds of gravity, and with my scuba mask I 
contemplate the great purple fish, the electric yellow 
eels, the polka-dotted blow fish, and the innumerable 
empty beer cans and orange peels moving about the 
bottom. 

Two hours later, Treturn, wobble there in the sand, 
get through all the trash to the car, where I change back 
into my clothes again. Itis a maestro performance, and 1 
give a brief encore to the Mexicans who are watching 
every single move: I start the car, back up the hill, and 
slam right into an ebony tree growing there at the edge 
of the beach. 

MARK: You drive up this hill faster than I ever 
would 

ME: Well I'm embarrassed about runs 
tree and I want to get the hell out of here. 

HE: Did it really embarrass you, all those Mexicans 
watching you? 

ME: Actually, no. I did it on purpose because | was 
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conducting a speed/velocity test for Consumer's Union 
‘on VW Vans to see how fast one had to back into a tree in 
reverse in order to leave the tree undisturbed but put 
$1000 worth of damage on the back bumper. Now | 
know it is 4 mph, 

Later, I point out that the tree was not there at all 
As we are reviewing the events of the day over a case of 
Corona beer, I tell Mark that Mexicans are not as slow as, 
all those stories would have you believe. “Iput the carin 
reverse, turned around to make sure the way was clear,” 
Tsay, “then I turned away briefly, and accelerated. In 
that split-second, an army of Mexican horticulturists 
appeared, dug a ten foot hole, planted a twenty-foot 
ebony tree, then disappeared, all just before I smashed 
into it. . . “Markagrees that all the mafiana stories he's 
been hearing about Mexicans are indeed proved to be 
wrong, 
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After Mark and I have our fight (about him losing 
the room key) | adjourn to Loly$ cafe to sulk over a 
pineapple fruit salad and an orange juice gin fizz. | pick 
at my meal, drink another gin fizz, and wonder whats 
wrong with me. Right next to my table is a cage, with a 
beautiful grey squirrel with lovely russet belly. At this 
moment, he’ eating his supper, which is being fed him 
by the son of the owner of Loly’s. Squirrel food consists 
of a large wriggly grasshopper. This must mean some- 
thing. I take a bite of crunchy pineapple, and look over, 
and Squirrel is chowing down on the head of a crunchy 
‘hopper, and I look away, at the huge Ugly American 
sitting next to me telling me about his life in Mexico. 
Both of them are down-home Ugly. You can guess at the 
grasshopper, how ugly he is, especially without his 
head. The American ain't doing much better, even wit 
his head. There's this swath of scar tissue across the 
lower jaw, and those funny round thick reflecting 
glasses you can never see through, and the dome where 
the hair should be is all red, sweaty and freckled, He has 
a torn teeshirt (labelled “Giants”) with a prodigious 
belly poking out below it. 

U. P. tells me he worked for United Press in 
Bangladesh ("Tt was just a job”), then he and his wife 
“sold Mexican” — bought furniture and clothes down 
here, trucked them up to their shop in San Antonio, 
sold them, then came back down to buy some more. 
They did this for twenty-five years. 

U. P. had invited me to sit down at the table with 
him and Eve and Moise. I must have been disconsolate: 
never in a hundred years would | sit down with Eve, 
Moise, and United Press, unless I were Tennessee 
Williams, trying to weave a tale out of all this. Lam too 
angst-ridden to do anything but mutter and drink 
orange gin fizzes, and listen to all their improbable 
tales. For example, Moise, Mexican artist, has been 
living with Eve, the dark and throaty American who 


jingles and jangles next to me, who used to swim naked 
in the bay of Puerto Jestis before it was discovered, back 
when it was a simple fishing village, where lonely 
American women could come and strip themselves 
down to the buff, and swim in the crystal waters of the 
Pacific. But things have changed, in the thirteen years 
she’s been living here, and now she's living with Moise, 
and they are about to have a fight, because Moise, and 
perhaps some of the others around the table, with their 
‘woes and all, are getting drunk. 

Carlos and Moise and Eve and U. P. are sitting 
together in Loly’s cafe, brooding, them about dead 
wives, or pinche gringos, or rasty lovers — and me about 
grasshoppers, and troublesome American teenagers, 
and such. I hope they won’t fight about feeding 
grasshoppers to squirrels, or about the language, or 
about getting drunk, especially the latter, because I am 
‘one of your passive drunks, where I drink and think of 
all the bad things I've done, am doing, will do in the 
future, so when I'm in that state, I am no trouble to 
anyone at all, except myself, being so tediously morose, 
and all. Having me around is like partying out with an 
old tired spongecake — no trouble at all 

U. P. is doing all the talking, anyway, doing some- 
thing that drives me crazy, that is talking in English in 
front of a Mexican, as if he were some child, talking about 
‘Mexicans, his schtick being “the Mexican Mind” ("‘they 
can’t fix anything, everything breaks down, they're 
useless around machinery; I can’t understand the Mexi- 
can Mind.”). Here we are sitting around, with a Mexi- 
can, like Moise, who can’t speak English, except, | 
gather, an occasional “fuck, mon,” and he’s getting 
more and more sullen, and Eve, who has started saying 
that she’s gota hard night ahead of her, that heis getting 
drunker and drunker, and since she is talking about 
Moise, she dare not look at him, nor mention his name, 
just refer to him in the third person singular. 

Now, I may be drunk and sullen, but I figure that 
Moise knows that Eve is talking about him, and I pull 
myself briefly out of the great Pacific Chasm, the ulti- 
mate Dark Slough, and suggest that we all talk in Span- 
ish, so that he won't think that we are talking about him, 
and his culture, like we are, and U. P. points out to me 
that he’s never had the time to learn Spanish, lord 
knows, what with his business and all, buying Mexican; 
his working vocabulary, it turns out, after twenty-five 
years, is limited to “si” and “no.” “What am | doing 
here?” I think, ordering another gin fiz. 

Tturn off the movie around me, and start thinking 
about Mark. That bastard has honed down the Teenage 
Sulk toa fare-thee-well, so that since our battle over the 
room key, he has managed tobe around me, butin such 
a way that he is able to be in my presence without 
actually communicating with me. He'll wake up in the 
morning, and while | am scratching myself, and yawn- 
ing, he’s taken a shower and slipped out the door, or 
maybe even out the window. He puts in a brief 
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appearance around lunch time, to let me know he isn’t 
dead, at least, not in the normal sense of the word, that 
is, and then he's gone again, Before supper time, I take 
the opportunity of addressing him directly, and as I do, 
he looks vaguely around the room, asf there were some 
presence around him, somewhere, but he’s not exactly 
sure where. 

“Look, don’t you think this is getting ridiculous?” 
Vl say, and there is this mutter of a noise, somewhere in 
hislarynx somewhere, and when I get up to get another 
beer, and come back, he has turned to angel dust again, 
is nowhere tobe found. When I finally corner him in the 
patio later on, I say “Look, I am sorry I blew up at you. 
People can’t travel together for two weeks without some 
problems.” Silence. [ then give him a fairly long and 
quite expert (and funny) disquisition on the Silent Treat- 
ment, which in the course of my life had, too, brought 
toa high level of perfection. “Its very harsh, you know,” 
I say. “Silence is a form of violence,” I say. Silence. 

It reminds me of something very similar | ran on 
my own father. Once, long ago, he did something to me 
I didn’t like (he grabbed me and shook me, in a rage at 
me, a long-ago anger) so, in defense, I came up with the 
‘one weapon Thad in my armory: namely, [turned into a 
spook. T would never talk to him, except in monosyl- 
lables. When Lheard his car in the driveway, | was down 
the back steps and out of the house in a flash. My 
appearance at supper was brief, and silent. When we 
were forced together — on family occasions — I read 
(that was an accepted reason for silence in our world). 
Between the time when I was eleven and the time when 
I was sixteen I probably exchanged no more than a 
handful of words with him. 

This was the man who was considered to be one of 
the brightest lights in the legal profession in this part of 
the country. He was a man who could woo juries, cause 
district attorneys to gnash their teeth, have judges mar 
velling at his astute knowledge of federal and state law; 
this was aman who before age forty was presidentof the 
bar association, a credit to his profession, a force in the 
state and regional legal establishment; yet I, his child, 
had managed to keep him at bay for five years with the 
one tool I could command — that is, by pretending that 
he didn’t exist. Until the day in 1950 when he became a 
literal ghost, I was a figurative one. 

When they brought me into the headmaster’s 
study, that dark room, filled with books, and the smell 
of pipes and leather and solemnity, and said, “Your 
father is dead,” I put my head down on my hands, 
perhaps for five minutes, closed my eyes — and had 
that feeling sweep over me, that great feeling of relief. 
That now I was free, that I would no longer have to be a 
ghost, that I was now free to live, and act and react, and 
never hide from him ever again. 


Ithink I probably saved the scene at Loly’s Cafe last 
night. became the ultimate deus ex machina. At one 
point I figured we had about five minutes before the 
floor show would begin. U. P. is telling me about the 
death of his wife: “They opened her up. Her lungs were 
shot. She was dead ina month. And I'm the smoker.” 
He pauses. “I haven't been able to do anything since 
then. I sold the business. I travel around, here and 
there. I travel a lot. I've thought of going back into the 
business, but I’ve never been able to do it. I've got 
enough money, to keep on travelling. I guess that's what 
Tildo. . .“ And look at him, trying to peerin through 
his huge round refiecting glasses. I see someone in 
pain, all of us in pain, that mute, inexpressive, awful 
pain. I see one who has lived out most of his life, and 
knows it, and doesn’t have much left, and knows that 
too — someone who's travelled too far to go back, has 
practically run out of whatever it is that keeps humans 
going. I see before me a scared, fat, lonely man, too 
proud to ask for help, to come right out and say “Won't 
you help me?” Too proud to say it, but not too proud to 
hint at it — to let us reject the plea if we so choose. 

Ichoose not to acknowledge it, fearing what would 
come next, and I think “If I were only Tennessee 
Williams..." If Thad the time, and the interest, if 1 
were not in the Great Black Pacific Slough of my own, 
with all the trash and detritus and beer cans and lemon 
rinds and mango peelings . . . if {could rouse myseli, 
write up his story, in appropriate journalese, flesh out 
the tragedy of a lonely, isolated man, a man who's 
bereft: he and 1 would have a tale to tell, I suppose. If T 
wanted. 

“Mira,” I say, turning to Moise. “Que dices es la 
verdad. Hay un character en Mexico — un character 
leno de amor, y alma — un coraz6n Ileno de espiritu 
. .. “and I'm off, It's enough to shock Meise out of his 
bitter brood. I've been sitting there for two hours, not 
talking, certainly not talking Spanish. He thinks I am 
anotherilliterate gringo. Well, lam—but when pressed 
by enough gin fizzes, I can come up with some of the 
damndest and most original groupings of words, the 
most outré collection of phrases — all born of a few 
years of high school and college Spanish, a year or so in 
Mexico. When I speak, as Tam doing now, of the Mexi- 
can soul, the heart “filled with love, the spirit of that 
heart” — I may be speaking the most garish sort of 
gringo Spanish, never heard before on the southern 
coast of Mexico, with an accent out of the worst mix of 
Hollywood, Miami, and New Jersey Spanish — but no 
matter what the accent, Moise knows I am talking artist 
to artist, using the words he knows the best: “soul, 
heart, spirit.” Artist talk, and damn the language bar- 
rier. Suddenly, the black moods that have been lurking 
about our table are swept away, two students of the soul 
of Mexico have found each other. U.P’s monotone tales 
of the living dead are ignored; Eve’s throaty projections 
of the miserable night ahead are for naught. Moise the 
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Moody and Carlos the Broody have been brought 
together to transform all in a discussion of the world of 
souls and hearts, a discussion which will go on fre~ 
netically, with much fractured English and broken 
Spanish, for the next hours, as the two of them explicate 
to and for each other at great length with immense 
amorphous foggy clustering of words and gestures and 
logic exactly what constitutes Mexican Soul, Art, Love. 
The remainder of the evening is a fuzzy babble. Eve 
and U. P. fade away. Irecall at one point our gap-toothed 
fifteen-year-old waiter being hauled before the court of, 
the table as an example of the best of Mexico, a young 
man with a proud heritage, one who should look to the 
future with a clear eye and an open heart because the 
best blood in the world ran in his veins. I seem to recall 
an extended discussion, somewhat later in the evening, 
at the door of the car, between Moise and me, but 
possibly others were involved, perhaps even the squir- 
rel, and the grasshopper, whether I, in my present 
artistic condition, could make the long and arduous 
drive up to the hotel on the hill. As] embraced my new 
and lifelong friend Moise, I also embraced my car, and 
assured Moise that the car would make the drive all by 
itself, that we, the VW and I, had been together so long 
thatiit didn’t even need me to drive it: all Thad to do was 
to turn it on, step on the gas — and we were off. And 
even though Moise was my newest lifelong friend, he 
musthave trusted me explicitly, orat least he trusted my 
car, because I awoke the next morning, safely in bed, 
knowing that not only did my kind van get me up the 
hill — it got me into the room, tucked me in bed, kissed 
me goodnight, and locked the door before tiptoeing 


away to the hotel lot for the night. 


DECEMBER 10 


The van wasn’t the only one tiptoeing around, 
Mark appeared around three oro, got in bed, got out of 
bed, retched, got back in bed, got out of bed, retched, 
got back in bed, then tried to make it out the door this 
morning before | was fully awake. 

ME: Mark 

HE: (Stopping at the door). 
ME: Can we talk? 
HE: 

Mi 

HE: 

ME- I refuse to live with a deaf-mute. 

HE: (Looks out the window) 

ME: Look, I was wrong, I’m sorry, I’m gonna go off 
and kill myself, I'm gonna stay in bed for the rest of my 
life. 1 blew it. 

HE: (Looks at his feet) 

ME: You should make up your mind. We can either 
stay here for a few days, go on — or you can go back 

home. Its your choice. 

HE: (Mutter) 


This is silly. 


MINIMILIST 
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stone and a 
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ME: I’m sorry, I can’t hear you. On top of every- 
thing else, I have this ear problem. When people don’t 
talk to me, I can’t hear them. 

HE: I'd like to go home. 

ME: I'll be ready in @ hall-hour to drive to the 
airport. You'd better pack. 

HE: I'm already packed. 

ME: That's the first sensible thing I’ve heard from 
you for three days. 

T have to go to the bank in Pochutla to get some 
money for the ticket. Mark insists on riding lying down 
in the back seat of the car. I keep wondering how I ever 
got tied up with this teenaged nitwit— how I could fora 
moment think this child was a smart, funny, proud 
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product of late 20th-century American culture. T park 
the car in the sunniest part of the street outside the 
bank, roll up all the windows, lock all the doors. When | 
come back in an hour, there's no sound from the back 
seat. “My god, I've suffocated him,” I think: “There's a 
dead baby in the car," I say to myself. 

ME: Mark. 

HE: 

ME: Mark! 

HE: (Grunts) 

ME: We have about an hour left together. It would 
benovel, not to say civil, if you would sit up in the front 
seat here. We do, after all, have a few details to clear up 
before you fly off home 

“Flow can they be so pissy?” I wonder to myself. By 
not saying or doing anything, they can so enrage one. 
wait a while, driving along, then say: “You know, one 
time when I was incollege, I met this girl. She fell in love 
with me. I thought | loved her, too. Once, I went over to 
meet her family. This was back in 1956, and in our 
conversation before dinner, her father asked me if Ihad 
voted in the Presidential election. 

“ ‘I voted for Adlai Stevenson,’ I said. 

‘You voted for Stevenson” he said. 

“ "Yes! I didn’t think anything strange about that. 
Lots of people had voted for Stevenson that year, even 
though he lost to Eisenhower. “You voted for Steven- 
son?’ he said again, his voice rising. 

“"Yes,’ I said. 

“ ‘That scoundrel?’ he thundered. “You voted for 
him. How could you! How dare you!’ And he got up, and 
paced the room, back and forth, red-faced, denouncing 
Adlai Stevenson, and me, as traitors, and ne‘er-do- 
wells. 

“[didn’tsay anything. Ijust sat there, and took itall 
in, But when I got up to wash my hands, I went on out 
the back door, and got in my car, drove back to school. 
When I got to my room, he called, almost the moment | 
got back, and [listened to his apologies. He asked me to 
‘come back — if not this very evening, sometime in the 
near future. I told him I would. I never did. 

“Lnever forgave him for getting angry at me,” I told 
Mark. “And I never forgave his daughter. She tried to 
talk to me over the next few weeks, but I had nothing to 
say to her. It was delicious. I never forgave the father for 
being such a boor; and I never forgave his child for 
having such a boor for a father” 

‘There are two whopper hangovers riding alongside 
cach other in the car this particular morning, so I'd be 
the last to say that I drove any faster than I usually do 
between Pochutla and Puerto Escondido, or that | made 
any special effort to hit the various potholes on highway 
200, to follow closely any obnoxiously smelly diesel 
fume busses or trucks, but Mark did roll down his win- 
dow and stick his face in the fresh air for mostof the trip. 
In the airport terminal, I bought his ticket, looked at 
him for a moment, and turning, said “Well. . you're 


on your own, now.” It was the only thing I could think 
of, except for the note I sent back to his mother: 


Dear Rose: 

Mark returned herewith. He's a good, possibly a great, 
person, but the trip didn’t work out. He tried to teach me 
something about anger, and I tried to teach him something 
about forgiveness. We both jailed 

Sorry, 
CA 
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While he was at Lichfield, in the College vacation of the year 
1729, he felt himself overwhelmed with a horrible hypo- 
chondria, with perpetual irritation, fretfulness, and impa- 
tience; and with a dejection, gloom, and despair, which made 
existence misery. From this dismal matady he never afterward 
was perfectly relieved; and all his labours, and all his enjoy- 
ments, toere but temporary interruptions of its baleful infl- 
ence... Dr. Adams told me that as an old friend hte was 
admitted to visit him, and that he found him in a deplorable 
stale, sighing, groaning, talking to himself, and restlessly 
walking from room to room. He then used this emphatical 
expression of the misery which he fell: “I would consent to 
have a limb amputated to recover my spirits... 

— Life of Johnson 

By James Boswell 


You put me in mind of Dr. Barrowby, the physician, who twas 
very fond of swine's flesh. One day, when he woas eating it, he 
said “I wish I was a jew.” — "Why so? (said somebody); the 
Tews are not allowed to eat your favourite meat.” — "Because 
(aid he), I should then have the gust of eating it, with the 
pleasure of sinning.” 

— ibid 


Travel is madness. People babble at you in strange 
tongues, and expect you to understand. You are cut off 
from every comfort of the familiar and the easy. There is 
no connection to one’s support group. If you are travel- 
ling with someone else, you are thrown together day 
and night in trying circumstances that would ruin even 
the most equitable relationship. If you are travelling 
alone, you are forced to walk alone, eat alone, sleep 
alone, recycling the oldest of thoughts, feelings, memo- 
ries, hurts, angers, and dreams. 

The money is weird, strange faces peering out of 
funny colored bills with peculiar words, signatures and 
watermarks. You don’t even know what it's worth: 
100,000 lire, 10,000 yen, 50,000 pesos. What's thatin real 
money? you want to know. 

People laugh at you, raise their voices at you, turn 
away from you, for inexplicable reasons. You do your 
best to imitate the mother tongue, but when you utter 
the sounds to someone, he either shakes his head and 
walks away, or answers you ina babble of words thatare 
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impossible to understand. No matter your education, 
intelligence, or social standing, you are reduced to the 
comprehension of a five-year old, the vocabulary of a 
three-year-old, 

You haven't the foggiest idea of the operating rules, 
and the things you think you should be able to trust 
could make you deathly ill. “Should leven be bathing in 
this,” you think, trying to keep the shower water out of 
your eyes and mouth. The food looks good enough to 
eat, but it could lay you out fora week. A mosquito bite 
could give you a lifelong disease. Danger and destruc- 
tion lurk in the most innocuous looking places: light 
sockets fall off walls, live wires tumble about, door 
handles come off in your hands, shower heads bonk 
you on the cupola, and when you flush the toilet, it 
begins to boil up angrily, threatening to flood you and 
the floor and your room and the front desk with your 
own leavings. 

Companionship is flaky, and today’s best friend 
may be 6,000 miles away tomorrow. Fear of thievery 
turns one into a travelling paranoid schizophrenic: 
“Let's see, where can I hide the car keys while I'm 
swimming?” Certainly not in the car, or under the 
beach towel. “I suppose I should get a piece of string,” 
you think, “and tie it around my neck, but suppose I 
were to loseit, how would I ever be able to drive home?” 
‘To make matters even more difficult, the country of your 
choice gets involved in a soaring inflation, so that you 
are never quite sure if you are getting a bargain or not, 
and when they cash your traveller's checks at the bank, 
they only have 5,000 peso notes, so they give you a 
hundred of them, and there is no way you can carry a 
hundred 5,000 peso bills around in your pocket without 
looking like an advertisement for instant hold-up and 
murder. 

‘To journey is to test one’s sanity. The last time I was 
in a foreign country, and my travel partner disap- 
peared, I was in Southern Spain, on the coast, near the 
unfortunate and ugly town of Almeria. [had rented a 
house on the Mediterranean, and now that I was alone, 
Thad determined to continue to live init. [t was cold and 
bitter — Southern Spain is on the same latitude as 
Philadelphia — and that part of the country is noted for 
winter mistrals that come up from the south, blowing 
bitter winds, making one’s days icy, one’s nights futile 
attempt to find a warm spot in an empty bed. The 
bedroom had a door that opened onto steps that went 
down to the sea, and one night I woke up to hear a dark 
furry creature shooshing up against the door, trying to 
get in, trying to get to me for god knows what reason, 
The wind had blown down the power lines, and for five 
days I was trapped in that house, with no water (the 
Pump to the well was broken), with a cold and sullen 
maid who wouldn’t talk, only looked at me out of her 
withered eye-sockets, Neighbors all looked singularly 
hostile. I couldn’t concentrate on any of the books I had 
brought with me, and I would wake up in the morning 


with a strange vision: before my eyes a tiny line, no 
bigger than a hair, on which were strung six or eight 
skulls, tiny skulls, some green, some blue, some red. 
No features, just wide vacant skull eyes and fleshless 
skull mouths. It did no good to shul my eyes (that’s 
where they lived) and when I opened them,  wasalone 
in my cold, bare room, the wind whistling in around 
the windows. A distant door would bang, the wind 
would whistle and cry — the wind that wouldn't go 
away. 

When, finally, a friend flew in from the United 
States to rescue me,.| had a hard time speaking: and for 
the next few months, 1 wasn’t capable of acting on my 
own. They called ita ‘breakdown,’ but when they apply 
universal terms to one’s own particular problem, it 
doesn’t mean anything. For a long while there, I could 
never make up my mind, even about whether 1 was 
having a breakdown or not. Lalso couldn't make up my 
mind in the grocery store whether to buy chicken or 
ham, and I would stay there, rooted to the meat depart- 
ment for what seemed like hours, trying to decide. It 
was a time of peculiar mindless pain, and often the best 
decision seemed to be no decision at all. 

This powerful memory gives a certain pith to the 
fact that, for the first time in fifteen years, [ am now 
alone, ina strange place. “Perhaps I will go mad again,” 
| write cheerfully in my journal. The ease of writing it 
belies my fear. Boswell says of the man for whom he has 
chosen to make himself the amanuensis: 

To Johnson, whose supreme enjoyment was the exercise 
of his reason, the disturbance or obscuration of that 
faculty was the evil most to be dreaded, Insanity, there- 
fore, was tte object of his most dismal apprehension; and 
‘he fancied himself scized by it, or approaching to it, at 
the very time when he was giving proofs of a more than 
ordinary soundness and vigor of judgment 

What we fear the most may well overtake us, and 
the very fear of being trapped in madness traps us. It's 
like one of those mythic creatures which you are better 
off not fighting: the more you fight it, the closer it draws 
you intoit. One doesn’t battle lunacy, because the battle 
alone can drive you looney. “I'm afraid of going mad,” I 
once wrote, “and the fear of madness is driving me 
mad.’ “What ever | fight I shall become,” wrote Tacitus, 
He was speaking of the battles from without — but it is 
equally true of those from within. 

Iths thus no accident that the night of Mark's depar- 
ture isa night ofbad dreams, with evil, Charles Dickens’ 
nurses, abusing a rich old man. Evil students accuse 
him of being a Jew. They takeaway his cigar, and replace 
it with one with a firecracker hidden in it. Watching over 
this is a stark, wooden face mask drilled with three 
holes, two for the eyes, one for the mouth. 
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‘The Mexican Great-Tailed Grackle, Cassidix mex- 
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icanus, Roger Tory Peterson tells us, is “a very large 
iridescent blackbird with a long, wide keel-shaped tail. 
Eye yellow.” Then this: 
Voice: Various excited, shrill, discordant notes, includ- 
ing a high, rapid kee-kee-kee-kee-kee, etc., or kik: 
kik-kik-kik-kik, etc.; a lower blackbird check, check. 
Also an upuoard slurring ma-ree. 

Kik-kik. Kee-kee. Check, check. That's not the half of it. 
What Peterson doesn’t tell you is that the Great-tailed 
Grackle is at it from sunrise to sunset, with its variety of 
sounds, and that rather than transcribe them as “check, 
check” or sweet “ma-ree,” — I would rather you imag- 
ine a Walt Disney cartoon of an office filled with busy 
machines, making all these busy electronic office 
machine noises, at full volume, at random times. Type- 
writers going, carriages banging back and forth. Elec- 
tronic wheeps-and-bleeps of the telephone, amplified a 
hundred times. Dings and bings and rings. Beep-beep- 
beep: the busy signal (that's a favorite). Gleck-gleck: the 
adding machine adding. Shring, shring: the computer 
computing. Weep-weep: the telephone telephoning. 
Zuck-suck-suck: the computer printer printing, IBM 
Central Mexico has gone nuts in the trees of Puerto 
Jess, with all the sounds of the central complex core 
raised in volume, speeded up, going on and on, from 
daybreak to nightfall. I's a madhouse out there. That's 
the musical accompaniment | want you to imagine as I 
continue my tale, especially this next part here. For 
there are times when the “wheeeepwheeeep” of the 
grackleis a voice laughing at me, all the days, and much 
of the night. 


‘As I look for a house, I live in the Hotel Sayonara, 
which overlooks Puerto Jestis. Each room is cooled by a 
Humphrey Bogart ceiling fan, and I spend many hours 
lying on my bed, staring up at the slowly rotating white 
blades, going round and round and round. 

At the center of Puerto Jestis is a huge concrete 
wharf, built in 1925 for the coffee trade. Surrounding it 
is the arc of a clean, white, mile-long beach. This is 
surrounded by the many hills, with houses, palapa 
shacks, and dusty roads. The activities begin before 
sunrise, when the forty or fifty fishermen of town put 
out to sea, and return with their catch to sell on the 
wharf. 

The hotel overlooks the wharf, and when the sun 
comes up, the unhurried glory of it, tied in with the 
turquoise blue of the water, all surrounded by peaksand 
rocky islands, the surf muttering at the shore, the chil- 
dren coming down for their early morning swim — it all 
seems 0 perfect, so perfectly beautiful. T'sit for hours, 
motionless, watching it. 

“| wonder if it is a question of madness at all,” 1 
write, sitting as am on the porch far above the sea and 
the fisherfolk and the children. “Perhaps this is the 


usual overdramatization. It might be simpler than that. 
Maybe it is a question of whether I am a good enough 
‘companion for myself?” When I’m not lookingat sched- 
ules of airlines that will return me to the United States, I 
keep nibbling at my fears, wondering where they might 
lead me, Isnot unlike the tongue worrying the hole left 
behind when they yanked out the wisdom tooth. 

“If I decide to stay,” I tell myself, “my language 
should not be too much of a problem.” At least not for 
me. [ can understand myself fine. Its just all those 
people around me. For instance Manuel, the breakfast 
waiter idiot-boy of the Hotel Sayonara. I'm sitting at my 
table overlooking the bay, and I am reading the menu, 
which sports such items as “Clud Sandwich” “Fred 
Filled of Fish,” and, to drink, “Bear.” | am trying to 
imagine some guy named Fred, sitting here with his 
friendly bear, both chock-full of fish when Manuel the 
waiter comes up to ask me what I want for breakfast: 


EL: Cafe? HE: Coffee? 

YO: Si. Y huevos. ME: Yes, and eggs. 
EL: Con queso? HE: With cheese? 
YO: No, solo. Como ME: No, plain. Like an 
omelete. omelette. 

EL: Jamon? HE: Ham? 

YO: No. ME: No. 

EL: Revueltos? HE: Scrambled? 
YO: No — como ME: No — like an 
omelete. omelette. 

EL: Fritos? HE: Fried? 


YO: NO. Como omelete. 
Sabes omelette? (Points 
at “omelete” in menu.) 


ME: NO. Like an 
omelette. D’ya dig the 
word “omelette,” Jack? 
(oints at menu). 

HE: (Giggles, and brings 
scrambled eggs.) 


EL: Gonrie, y trae 
huevos revueltos.) 
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For this purpose, then, Tom applied to Mr. Western’s daugh- 
ter, a young lady of about seventeen years of age, whort her 
father, next after those necessary implements of sport just 
before mentioned, loved and esteemed above all the world. 
Now, as she had some influence on the squire, so Tom had 
some little influence on ler. But this being the intended lrero- 
ine of this work, a lady with whom we ourselves are greatly in 
love, and with whom many of our readers will probably be in 
love too before we part, it is by no means proper she should 
make her appearance at the end of 2 book. 
— Tom Jones 
By Henry Fielding 


The house across the way from the hotel is empty, 
and I find out that the owner is Emma, who runs the 
Escuela Palma Real. I go out to see her. I don’t drink my 
usual three morning Coronas because I don’t want to 
risk a beer, or bear, breath with a potential future 
landlady. 


THE FESSENDEN REVIEW 


The school is located in Zipolite Beach. Zipolite is 
famous from hippy days as the Big Sur of Mexico. For 
years people came here from around the world to drop 
acid and moon at the sunset. Its on the very elbow of 
Mexico: the beach faces due south, and the ridge of hills 
that come down to the sea at the southernmost point 
here is named “Cometa” — Comet. As [am driving out 
to the school | pick up a German couple, and she sees 
my book of Tibetan Buddhism on the seat and says, 
“Ah, you read Buddhism.” 

ME: | try to. 

SHE: Perhaps it is better to do it over there, to the 
east. 

ME: What difference does it make? They alll say the 
same thing. “Shut up the mind, make it stop babbling,” 

SHE: It's very hard to do. 

ME: Tell me about it. 


‘The school, Palma Real, is set on five acres on the 
ocean, with extensive planting of coconut trees, thus 
the name of the school. It’s two in the afternoon. Emma 
has not yet come back from shopping in Pochutla, so I 
sit in the dining ramada — a round structure with a 
woven palm roof, the sides open to the breezes and a 
complete view of the campus. Fifteen or so children are 
cating there, or being fed the spaghetti and watermelon 
‘Viquado,’ the lunch of the day. Some of the children are 
cerebral palsied, which affects everything: coordina- 
tion, muscle tone, movement. Much of the food and 
drink they’re being fed ends up spilled down their 
chests and onto their bellies. The ladies doing the feed- 
ing are hugging and tickling them, speaking to them in 
Spanish. 

Tlearn later that Emma has a very good system of 
dealing with the hordes of volunteers who have heard 
of the school, and who come to Zipolete wanting to 
help. She puts them to work feeding José. José, who has 
cerebral palsy, in the U. S. would be defined as a basket 
case, Since much of the food that is chewed up is then 
regurgitated onto José’ little front, one has to have a 
very strong dedication to continue to feed him, and 
after two or three meals, an even stronger sense of 
dedication to stay with the school 

When I write “campus” above, I probably give the 
wrong impression. When I think of campus, | think of 
cool green lawns, great oaks, stately buildings, ivy. The 
campus of Palma Real is three ramada huts set ina palm 
tree grove, all on a dry brown sand, packed dirt. Every- 
thing is in disarray (the power had been out for three 
weeks, and was to stay out for another three weeks), 
Into the dining area wander a multitude of children, 
ducks, chickens, geese, dogs, cats, turkeys, and pigs. 

Emma doesn’t come until four, long after 
lunchtime is over. I expect the founder and operator of 
Palma Real to be one of those tough talking, no non- 


sense, Jane Addams types from America. Perish the 
thought. Emmaisstately, lovely, a blonde from Sweden, 
who arrives on campus in a jeep bulging with children 
hanging out of every window and door. So brilliant is 
she, dressed so coolly in white in this steaming environ- 
ment, that I am quite overwhelmed. 

tell her that watching her and the volunteers with 
the kids can bring tears to the eyes. “You are very good 
with them, all of you,” | tell her. Sweet Emma, with her 
cerebral palsied, poliod, clubfooted children, the 
retardees, the rejected from the poor Mexican families. 
She's one of those people who drifts through her days 
effortlessly, touching everyone, instructing, finding 
money and volunteers, talking calmly, radiating care 
and warmth, She in her white billowy dress, looking so 
regal, speaking in Swedish to her volunteers, in English 
to me, in Spanish to the kids. 

The house that I rent from her is a bare bones 
building with two doors, no water, pigeon shit on the 
floor (and three live pigeons in the rafters), a dead yard 
filled with bottles, cans, stones, and candy-wrappers, 
and a bathroom with a dry shower head and no toilet 
seat. “Ican see you've lived in places like this before,” 
Emma says to me. “Why do you do all those things, for 
the kids,” I ask her. “Sometimes I don’t know whether I 
was sent to help them, as muchas they were sent tohelp 
me,” she says, so effortlessly, too wisely. 
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i once heard the survivors 
of a colony of ants 
that had been partially 
obliterated by a cow s foot 
seriously debating 
the intention of the god's 
towards their civilization . . . 
insects have 
their own point 
of view about 
civilization a man 
thinks he amounts 
toa great deal 
but toa 
flea or a 
mosquito a 
human being is 
merely something 
‘good to eat 
—archy & mehitabel 
by don marquis 


In celebration of my last week at the Hotel 
Sayonara, before I move into my new home, I go to their 
restaurant and order the best in the house. Garlic Soup 
—spicy, a bit of tomato flavor, delicious, especially on a 
hot day. Then, huachinango — filet of red snapper. And 
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for dessert, fresh fruit salad: watermelon, bitter orange, 
melon, pineapple, all topped with generous squirts of 
limones. 

‘As am chewing my way through the snapper, 
snapping at the snapper as it were, filling my journal 
with thoughts of the idiot day — speculations, pecula- 
tions, and the like — I turn over a bit of fish and there, 
smiling up at me, is archy. You remember archy, of 
mehitabel fame, the cockroach who used to write letters 
to Don Marquis by diving headfirst off the top of the 
typewriter onto the keys. And here he is, on his death- 
bed, face up, smiling at me (if cockroaches can ever be 
said to smile), fried. thought of all those jokes: “Waiter 
there's a fly in my soup,” &ct. (although I always pre- 
ferred: “How did you find your steak, sir?” “Oh, I 
moved over a pea, and there it was.”) 

So | move him over into open air, a respectable 
gravesite, at the side of the plate, muse on the rest of the 
snapper, think about going on with my meal — it was 
very tasty basted as it was with sauce cucaracha — think 
better of it, and leave him spread-legged there on the 
plate, in open sight. When Manuel comes to pick up the 
leavings, I have arranged archy so only an Idiot Waiter 
could miss him— but to make sure, Isay: “Que no come 
mucho" (He didn’t eat much”) and Manuel wants to 
know what I am talking about, and I point at the little 
black creature, and he starts visibly. When he brings the 
bill, in the place where I usually write the tip as “Pro- 
pina 2,000 pesos” [ write “Cucaracha 2,000 pesos.” 
Since the owner of the hotel scrutinizes all the bills, 1 
can imagine my dialogue with her, 

SHE: Don Carlos, :que is este ‘cucaracha?” 

ME: Lo siento. Debia de escribir ‘cucaracha frita’ 
Pero no tiene miedo — no comio mucho. (“I wanted to 
write ‘fried cockroach’ But don’t be afraid — he didn’t 
eat much.”) 

Back in my room, there are swarms of mosquitos 
holding a convention in the bathroom. Usually they 
aren’ta bother: I just turn on the Humphrey Bogart fan, 
which screws up their guidance systems — they can’t 
navigate in a windstorm — but tonight something's 
wrong with the fan, so I have to sleep mummified in a 
sheet. It one thing to come upon an squadron of mos- 
quitos in the wilds of New Jersey or on the coast of 
Georgia or in the outback of Alaska. It’s another to come 
upon them in the lower reaches of Mexico: just last week 
a visitor to this area was stricken with malaria, and my 
health department at home had given me a travel 
advisory against “Malaria and Dengue Fever.” The latter 
Thad never taken seriously, since I don’t believe it exists 
(its pronounced “Ding-ey Fever”), but I had read too 
many Joseph Conrad, Graham Greene, and Somerset 
Maugham stories to feel comfortable in the neighbor 
hood of malaria. A mosquito singing in your ear here 
may be the one to bear the virus. Its sound, therefore, is 
a declaration of the possibility of the remainder of a 
lifetime subject to debilitating chills and fevers. Every 


time you look down and see the familiar red spot on the 
backs of your hands or on the ankles, you wonder ifin a 
few weeks you will begin to turn feverish. A mosquito 
under these conditions becomes a real enemy, a danger 
to one’s lifetime of health. And when you wake in the 
morning with a hundred or so bites, one gets chills and 
fever in mere anticipation of the chills and fevers that 
might come to pass. 
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When a lady at the hotel says that Idon't look as if Lam fifty 
four years old, I blurt out “Es porque no tengo cara.” I meant 
to say “I don't have any cares.”” What I did say was, “It’s 
because | don't have a face.”” 

— Journal Entry 


My Christmas present tome: [moveinto my new home, 
despite the fact it has no electricity, water, gas, cooling, 
bed, stove, refrigerator. It does, however, have Nano, 
He comes with the house. Nano is short for Fernando. 
He walks like a cat, has black agate eyes, long Mayan 
nose, pointed chin — and that exquisite chocolate, 
semi-sweet (not bitter) skin of the Zapotecs of this area 
tell him later, much later, after he consents to drop his 
shyness, and is willing to speak to me, that I've started 
going out in the sun so much because I want my skin to 
become just as dark as his own. “Quiero estar moreno, 
tanto bello como ti.” “Ti hablas Espaiiol muy bien,” 
dice el. (“I want to be dark, as beautiful as you.” “You 
speak Spanish very well,” he says.) 

Nano comes at eight in the morning and leaves at 
eight in the evening. For a four-foot eight-inch midget 
(he only thirteen) he totes impossible loads (huge bot- 
es of water, great sacks of groceries, barrels of gar- 
bage), keeps the house reasonably clean, drives with me 
out to the school every day, and into Pochutla to shop. 
For the first few weeks, I try to drag him into conversa- 
tion, but his terminal shyness is such that it is futile. 
This, on the way to Zipolete Beach, on the dust and rock 
road with hairpin turns, for our daily trip to the school 

ME: What do you call those (pointing at goats)? 

HE: Chivos. 

ME: No, cabros (the traditional word). 

HE: We say chivos. 

ME: And those (pointing at a cow). Are those 
“chivos” too? 


HE: No — vacas. 
ME: And those (pointing at a black pig) — “chivos 
negros 


HE: No, son puercos. 

ME: There’s a “chivo rojo” (pointing at a red 
rooster). 

HE: No, es una mariposa (It's a butterfly). 

Nano takes some getting used to. Since he doesn’t 
judge my lousy Spanish, he is the perfect Spanish 
teacher. For $2.50 a day, I get a water bearer, house 


HE 
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cleaner, factotum, travelling companion, jokester (Lind 
out later), dishwasher, market shopper, commentator 
on life in the village (who's sleeping with whom; who 
are the town alcoholics; which mothers or fathers are 
beating their children mercilessly), cynic, and a walking 
dictionary — not only on Spanish in general, but on the 
peculiarities of the Spanish of this area 


No running water, no stove, no running water, no 
refrigerator, no running water, no bed, no running 
water. That's my new home. If I seem to place some 
value on running water, it is because it becomes so 
important in its absence. I have lived in waterless 
environments before, and I move into this house know- 
ing that there isa problem. But theresa storage tank, so 
Tassume the city will fill it. I find out later that they fill it 
every ten days or so, and no more. [ also find out that 
one flush of the toilet uses about a third of its capacity, 
one wash of the dishes a quarter, as does one small 
shower. Ina letter I write to a friend, | report: 

Our lives are ruled by water. If you live in the 
United States, water is that clear stuff that comes into 
the kitchen or the bathroom or to the spigot in the 
garden without question, need, effort, or argument. 
You drink it, bathe in it, spray the peonies with it, cook 
the beans in it 

Here, we have to wrestle it into our homes. They 
say the Mixtec Indian priests for this area who are 
responsible for the annual homage to the Water Gods 
haven't done their jobs for three years. The Mexican 
power codperative delivered electricity into their homes 
for the first time in 1984 — and instead of dancing and 
singing or whatever they do to get the thunderheads 
rolling, they sit in their huts and watch Rosa Salvage or 
whatever other serial is being offered in the evening. So 
there’ been no rain in this southern part of Oaxaca for 
the last three years. The wells are running dry, the trees 
are dying, and Puerto Jestis is coming to look more and 
more like Central Baja rather than the lush savannah it 
once was. Dust is everywhere, pervasive, penetrating 
the cracks and eaves, mixing with the chorizo, getting, 
into the frijoles. You brush your teeth with it in the 
morning, you go to bed with it at night. The once rather 
lush lawn of the house I have rented is now dusty and 
bare, and the tank that automatically piped in water 
once a day, fresh water from Zipolete Beach, now has to 
be filled by hand, by means of huge galones that we take 
to the river and fill on our daily outing. 

It’s not unpleasant — having this excuse to visit the 
‘Tonameca River, lounge about in it. I buy some inner 
tubes for the Nano and his friends, and a water mattress. 
for me, so we splash around and laugh and throw dirty 
creek-weed on each other. But our visits would not be so 
frequent if we weren't coming back each day to fill the 
water tank. It never enough 


Its a funny thing about the water here: it's poi- 
sonous. The liquid we depend on, bathe in, clean and 
scrub with, can be as dangerous to our health as, say, a 
poison, like fumic acid, or a pesticide. We're fooled 
because bad water doesn’t smell bad, it doesn’t look 
cloudy or funny in any way. It just the same clear stuff 
that you put ina glass — it looks OK and it tastes OK, 
you drink it down; and then six hours later, you are 
writhing about, holding your stomach, wanting to die. 

‘The great clear waters that lave our lives and bodies 
are dangerous for the health, and can sicken one intol- 
erably. The river water we seek out every day is just as 
bad as the well water, perhaps worse. There are too 
many cows, sheep, goats, burros, horses, and humans 
doing too many things in, on, and by it for it to be sate 
for consumption. We buy our drinking and cooking 
water from the water truck, in five gallon garafones 
which, [ believe, if Imay turn poetic, is one of the most 
sumptuous words in the Spanish language: gahr-uh- 
FONais. (Much nicer, for instance, than the calumpe, 
kuhLOOM-pay, that which holds the garafone.) 

Water, as you know, is cumbersome, heavy, and 
awkward. One of the principal occupations of the 
region is transporting water. Since itis not brought to us 
by pipe (there is little for the local water cooperative to 
transport) it has to be brought in by hand, or by foot. 
This ennervating occupation — the passage of water 


from, say, the nearest well'to home or store — is often 
My mind is full 
“If he were here,” | think, 
“he would make us stop the car 
and start walking” 

If we were to ask why 

he would say, 
4 dco Mymind i ful 

‘Because | said so’ of Cundiett 

"it he were here think, 


“he would make us stap the cor 
cand start walking.” 
I we were to ask why 
he would say, 
jacause | said so” 


accomplished by means of two buckets, strung at either 
end of a joist of wood. The man mounts the wooden 
piece across his shoulders, and the buckets swing freely 
on the rope at either end. I’ve often wondered why, in 
those pictures of Chinese water carriers, you see them 
exercising such an exotic dance, tiny steps as they carry 
the excruciating load. I know now: it is to keep the 
rhythm of the buckets down, so they won't swing about 
and slosh out the water. I watch dozens of water carriers 
mincing up and down the steep street in front of my 
house every day. Ita lovely sight, lovely ifit weren't so 
heartbreaking 
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Fear of looking stupid chokes up many people. It is very 
unsettling for adults to be unable to communicate on what they 
feel isan intelligent and dignified level. No wonder the college 
graduate feels defensive when forced to say, “Want eat!” in 
order to find a restaurant. Swallow your pride and start 
talking: it’s the only way you'll overcome the problem. I have 
never felt that remaining silent was preferable to a furnbling 
but honest attempt to communicate. 

— People’s Guide to Mexico 


All major shopping for the residents of Puerto Jestis 
— outside of basics —has to be done in Pochutla (Oax)., 
population 25,000. I'd like to say that no wastebasket is 
complete without a photograph of the Pochutla main 
square, which consists of four cross streets, two elder- 
berry trees (with no leaves), an old granny with rickets, 
and six woebegone dogs who spend most of each day 
licking each other's privates and tripping up the old 
granny with rickets. Pochutla is certainly the drabbest, 
dustiest, dreariest, dullest dingbattiest town the Mexi- 
‘can Chamber of Commerce has been able to cohere. It 
may well be the Mexican version of Odessa, Texas, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, or Bend, Oregon. 

Yet, after [have said all that, there is something . . 
something that you would never get in Allentown, 
Odessa, et al. In spite of the plaster-fall-off buildings, 
the bleak dark stores, a Bancomer that would put the 
offices of the Dallas branch of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union to shame — despite all that — there is some- 
thing, something besides the dust and heat and disar- 
ray and disorganization of it. It's not the Pochutla Town 
Graveyard, with its electric pink, mauve, sunset green, 
and rank blue tombstones (complete with photographs 
of the deceased); nor is it the dusty, potholed, and rock 
engorged paths, called streets, which, likely as not, will 
dead-end into the town dump with its assortment of 
offal and unmentionables. 

Twould rather think it has to do with the street life. 
The streets are alive with vendors, gawkers, passersby 
— women carrying anything and everything on their 
heads (my favorites being the tiny girl with a bunch of 
huge white onions draped about her head like a living, 
veil; the old fusty woman witha huge pie plate with two 
tiny pieces of pistachio-filled pie; and the lady with a 
huge bowl, with a huge, trussed-up, live rooster in it). 
The streets are alive, filled with people with two things 
in common — they are willing to talk to each other, and 
they will go anywhere to be out of the direct blaze of the 
sun: to the side of the bus, under a spindly mulberry 
tree, next to a building or the side of the cathedral 
anywhere to be free of the blast of the sun. 

The street life in Pochutla is what sets it aside from 
Bend or Odessa or Allentown, where the automobile 
and a variety of “health” and “business” ordinances 
murdered our street life and left us with pavement and 


parking areas and little else. In Pochutla there are an 
amazing variety of people selling an amazing variety of 
things out of buckets, baskets, handtrucks, bicycles, or 
trucks, And the selling, as is usual, is not the key: itis 
the leisure to talk and visit and gossip and watch the 
others and stare, on occasion, at the six-foot-four 
crinkled-hair and wite-rim glasses American on tall sil- 
ver crutches, followed about by his four-foot-eight-inch 
helpmeet, the one with the basket filled with celery, 
parsley, beans, potatoes, wine, and other items from 
the public market. 
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Nabokov said the most frightening photograph he had 
ever seen was one taken of the front of lus famuly’s house in 
1899. Oni the front porch there was an empty perambulator, 
bought for his arrieul. The photograph had been taken a fetw 
days before his birth 

‘My neighbors in Ocean Beach, the “born again” Chris- 
tian folks, had a video camera. The husband recorded the 
births of each of his three children. “It's their favorite video 
program,” the mother told me. “We play it for them over and 
over again . . 


— Journal Entry 


Emma invites me to the Christmas party at the 
school. 

ME: Can I bring some wine? 

SHE: I don’t like alcohol. 

ME: Shit, Emma — I'm an alcoholic. What do you 
expect me to do? 

SHE: You're an alcoholic? 

ME: Yep. Four bottles of beer, a half a bottle of tinto, 
and some sweet liqueur, every day, whether Ineed it or 
not. 

SHE: You're not kidding 

ME: Nope. 

SHE: Well, stop it. 

ME: God Emma, I’ve been a boozer for forty years, 
and you want me to give it up for you? 

SHE: Yes. 

ME: Well, I'm not gonna do it.I like cough medi- 
cine too. If you want, Ican bring that and pretend [have 
a cold 

SHE: Ill let you bring six bottles of beer. But you 
don’t drink them all. Let some of the others have them 
too, OK? 

It is only because I love Emma and her wretched 
school so that I even consent to this, much less going to 
a Christmas party, which I loathe. Emma is not only 
capable of talking me into almost anything — except 
giving up drinking —I suspect she may well be a saint. 
Shes sweet, wonderful, resourceful, pretty, cleareyed, 
caring, loving &ct. &ct. &ct., blah blah blah. Yesterday I 
took some gifts out to the school, and she gave me a 
hug, she and I both sweaty and loving it, and I told her 
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that now that she is my landlady, she has to help me 
worry about such things as electricity. (The power 
hasnt been hooked up yet. [ have visited the electrical 
codperative in Pochutla many times. They are sympa- 
thetic, but — no juice.) She says she will talk to them. I 
bet she will. And they'll do something, someday. But it 
also means that she has to fit this visit to the electrical 
company with her shopping trips to Pochutla for 500 
oranges, ten kilos of rice, twenty kilos of corn (for tor- 
tillas), twenty-five kilos of onions, and all the other stuff 
that keeps the school going 

Emma could be running SAS or SAAB if she 
wanted. But instead her love is for troubled, troubling, 
irascible, drooling, poor, malnourished, unloved (and 
some might think unlovable) Mexican children, and for 
them she schemes, plans, operates, fund-raises, all the 
while being charming, efficient, wise, kind, under- 
standing, patient, &ct. She reminds me of some other 
saintly women I’ve known. They're definitely not of the 
Mother Teresa school — that is, so pure as to be some- 
what suspect. They tend to be more of the Florence 
Nightingale or Jane Addams style. Whatever they need 
they get — and damn the torpedoes. On occasion, 
Emma has the vocabulary of a sailor, her deep throated 
resounding NO or ;Ciéllate! (Shut up!) is famous in the 
neighborhood where it can be heard for several kilome- 
ters. She can and does get angry, cry, grow impatient, 
yell, scream — but at all times it is her children who get 
her love and devotion. 

Something as zany as Palma Real has been attract- 
ing attention since its beginning — it was started by a 
“curare” from California named Frank Douglas (a 
“curare” cures with the hands). Frank was accused by 
the locals of everything illegal, including witchcraft and 
practicing medicine without a license (the latter got him 
kicked out of Mexico for a while). When he died four 
years ago, the school fell into Emma’s hands, and there 
‘were times when they thought the whole operation 
‘would have to shut down but she, by all reports, turned 
from a lovely hippy beach lady with the typical addled 
brain into someone who can and does run the operation 
with a fine instinct for what will work, and what won't. 

As [am writing this, far away from her, I think on 
this lady, that I love, like so many do. We will do too 
much for her. I see her now, in the plain thatch-roof, 
low-walled enclosure which is the center of the school. 
She is there in her white dress, with any number of 
volunteers around. She's three months embarazada — 
that strange Mexican word for being with child (when 1 
was talking to one of her friends about her, he said she 
was a “Pregnant Mother Teresa”), She is surrounded by 
the School's Four Worst Cases — CPs with little or any 
motor control. She is showing two volunteers from Ger- 
many how to care for Paco: she has him down on the 
floor, on the mat, and is kneading him like a big wad of 
dough, which he somewhat resembles, explaining that 
for his muscles to stay in tone, and loose, such exercise 


is required every day. 

The other children, the mobile ones, and the volun- 
teers, friends, visitors, are sitting about on the low wall 
that surrounds the area, and as she kneads her loaf of 
Paco, she hands out instructions on the newsletter, the 
broken down Jeepster, the power failure, my power 
failure, the day's shopping — and meanwhile, the flies 
are buzzing us, the chickens and ducks and geese and 
turkeys and dogs are coming in through or by (at least 
half of the animals seem to have their own physical or 
emotional problems) and Emma, who scarcely seems to 
falter in the 95 degree, 95 percent humidity, she in her 
cool loose white cotton dress, has this power to bring us 
all together, to make us want to do something about 
these sweet sad malfunctioning children, the left-overs 
ofa country with 84,000,000 people and too many sweet 
sad malfunctioning children. 

If Palma Real existed in the United States, the state 
inspectors would close it down in an instant, because of 
the flies and chickens and geese and dogs and children 
being cared for not only by unlicensed volunteers, but 
by the other children. The building inspectors would 
come down on her for the wiring, the Health Depart- 
ment for the miserable sweaty stinky working condi- 
tions, the state licensing board would get her for 
unauthorized, untested, unacceptable employees 
(three of them are under eighteen). And someone, 
probably the State Clean & Cold & Efficient Depart 
ment, would have them padlocked for all the cuddling, 
and tenderness and — worst of all — the sin of sins, the 
fact that when one of the volunteers from Sweden was 
changing Maria's diapers, Maria being the ten-month- 
old retardee, that same volunteer was seen to be kissing 
Maria's bottom. Of all the Dark Sins in America — that 
clear and virulent act of tush love is the most abomin- 
able. Not only would the school be shut down in a trice 
for such abusive behavior (the newspapers and televi- 
sion stations would have a field day with it), both Emma 
and the volunteer would have to spend the rest of the 
decade in court defending themselves against the 
heinous act of Kissing Idiot Maria's Sweet & Tiny Bum! 
We'd never hear the end of it. 


DECEMBER 25, 


Christmas Eve at the school is all thatit should have 
been. One eccentric American did all the drinking, gave 
a sterling performance as the noisy Gringo, and pro- 
posed a toast““To those of us lucky enough not to have to 
spend Christmas with our families.” (Someone replies 
“We're your family”) Emma is in her white pattern 
dress, floating over everything, her throaty voice alter- 
nating between Spanish, English, and Swedish. The 
two sullen German volunteers work with the children 
as if there were no celebration. Carlos, the thirteen- 
year-old club-foot, two spindly legs, going through the 
pangs of puberty while being faced with his own dif 
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ferentness at an age when all differentnessis anathema, 
turns alternatively sweet and sullen. The drunken 
American who enjoys the same euonym reaches over to 
tickle him, and Carlos turns away, his child's face hard 
and bitter. 

Stuand Nina, from Sweden, bring strange Swedish 
Christmas delicacies: porridge with milk and cin- 
namon, hot blueberry puree, shredded vinegar beets, 
red cabbage vinegar, and a light frosty striidel. Swedish 
Christmas in Southern Mexico. Mark, one of the volun- 
teers, like so many attracted to this place a little dotty, 
his face scabbed from a recent fight, hangs onto the 
edges of the party, watching over his children, the ones 
he thinks of as his own children. At the table are the kids, 
of various ages and complexions and problems: Fidel, of 
the huge eyes; Maria whose head wor’ t stay up, so you 
catch her smiling at you toothily, her face at 90 degrees, 
her neck twisted at an impossible angle; Isabella, of the 
pop-eyes and the gimpy leg; José in his little basket on 
wheels; Marlena of the funny eyes; Dora with the bow 
legs; and from next door the cheeping of fifty chicks 
which, as if she didn’t have enough to do, Emma has 
decided to raise as real chickens, instead of the half- 
breeds that swarm all over the campus. 

Itis very merry, and | am merry, to be with them all, 
at ten degree latitude, down here at the Southern corner 
of Mexico, the sweet hot fecund loving climate in this 
sweet hot loving fecund school that brings us all 
together for this brief moment in our scattered lives, 
knowing that we are not irrecoverably alone, knowing 
that there is hope, hope and kindness, even for the most 
forgotten of the forgotten, the poor and the unwanted of 
a desperately poor country where there are already too 
many poor and unwanted and forgotten. 


DECEMBER 26 


Such was the heat and irritability of his blood, that not only id 
he pare his nails to the quick; but scraped the joints of his 
fingers with a penknife, till they seemed quite red and raw. 
— Life of Johnson 
By James Boswell 


This is the The Season of The Fat Book, the time to 
read all those huge tomes that discourage one by their 
very size. Thus Ihave brought with me Tom Jones, Vanity 
Fair, The Way of All Flesh, Moby Dick, three novels of 
Faulkner, and The Life of Samuel Johnson by James 
Boswell, It is the latter that entertains most consistently 
and well. The contrast between the precisely detailed 
life in 18th century urban (and urbane) England and 
scattered life of 20th century rural Mexico certainly adds 
a pith to them both. Boswell and Johnson were 
endlessly needling each other, with their exotic English, 
their profound knowledge of the classics. The Life of 
Samuel Johnson is not exactly the history of a lone genius; 
rather, it is a drama, an extended play, a word-play 


between two eccentrics who cannot leave off going at 
each other: Boswell, the Scotsman, at odds with his 
father, too much away from his wife, the pursuer of the 
great, the man who must have spent as much time 
writing as being with the master of Rasselas, The 
Rambler, and the Dictionary of the English Language 
Johnson a huge, cranky, immensely erudite maven of 
the language, constantly twitting and being twitted by 
his friend of twenty-one years. 

Boswell may have loved the man for whom he was 
amanuensis — but he could never resist describing him 
cruelly, with a surgeons fine detail: 

|. «itis requisite to mention that while talking or even 
‘musing as he sat in his chair, he commonly held his head 
to one side towards his right shoulder, and shook it in a 
tremulous manner, moving his body backwards and 
forwoards, and rubbing his left knee in the same direction, 
with the palm of kis hand. In the interoals of articulating 
he made various sounds with his mouth, sometimes as if 
ruminating, or what is called chewing the cud, some- 
times giving half a whistle, sometimes making his tongue 
play backwoards from the roof of his mouth, as ifclucking 
like a hen, and sometimes protruding it against his 
upper gums infront, as if pronouncing quickly under his, 
breath, too, too, too; all this accompanied sometimes 
witha thoughtful look, but more frequently with a smile. 
Generally when he had concluded a period, in the course 
of adispute, by which time he was a good deal exhausted 
by violence and vociferation, he used to blow out his 
breath like a whale 
This is the man that Boswell admits to loving too ten- 
derly — but their snits were legion, and in their time 
together, sometimes they would go for a year or two 
without seeing each other. Like lovers, they would pro- 
fess their affection, but always, one would have uneasy 
feelings about the other, some of which grew from their 
virulently opposed views on women and virtue, Ameri- 
cans, the Scots, Whigs: 
Johnson: Mason's a Whig. 
Mrs. Knowles: (not hearing him distinctly) What! a 
Prig, Sir? 
Johnson: Worse, Madam; a Whig! But he is both. 

Often the tension between Johnson and Boswell 
arose from their insatiable desire to hector each other — 
this being their dialogue shortly after Johnson com- 
pleted his monumental Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, which he assembled single-handedly, with its 
40,000 definitions and 114,000 quotes, drawn from every 
field of learning and- literature. The project cost him 
nine years of labor: 

Bostwell: It may be of use, Sir, to have a Dictionary to 
ascertain the pronunciation. 

Johnson: Why, Sir, my Dictionary shows you the accent 
of words, if you can but remember them. 

Boswell: But, Sir, we want marks to ascertain the pro- 
nunciation of the vowels. Sheridan, | believe, has 
finished such a work. 
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Intermixed with these sharp and ironic exchanges 
would be sudden descriptions of Johnson's appealing 
human characteristics: 
Inever shall forget the indulgence with which he treated 
Hodge, his cat; for whom he himself used to go out and 
buy oysters, lest the servants having that trouble, should 
take a dislike to the poor creature. 
Johnson was a melancholic (he said “Life is a progress 
from want to want, not from enjoyment to enjoyment”). 
He may have seen his peers, his history, and his lan- 
guage with the profundity of unquestioned genius, but 
he was, at the same time, a lonely semi-alcoholic and 
melancholic, one who was deeply fearful of madness, 
sickness, and death. He was the supreme savant of the 
language, the master of its history, its roots, and its 
beauty. His intellectual reasoning was superb; his emo- 
tional distancing was made possible by the language he 
spoke and wrote and thought. A show of human feel- 
ings was a weakness to be scorned and mocked. This 
was the same Johnson, however, who at the end of his 
life could write: 
Oh! my friend, the approach of death is very dreadful. 1 
amafraid to thinkon that which Iknow Icarnot avoid. It 
is vain to look round and round for that help which 
cannot be had. Yet we hope and hope, and fancy that he 
who has lived to-day may live tomorrow . 


DECEMBER 27 


Since reading Fat Tomes like Boswell’ Life of johnson 
is quite difficult by candlelight, 1 resolve to go to 
Pochutla, and not to leave the offices of the cooperative 
until [am satisfied and electrified. This particular day, it 
is hard not to leave the offices because | never get in: 
they are closed until three. So Nano and I go off to the 
Pochutla town dump to leave off some leavings of the 
new house. Someone had dumped a dead pig with its 
10,000 attendant flies on the road leading to the dump, 
and many of the flies find much to interest them in our 
van —much more than the dead flesh of a dead porker 
— so when we leave the dump, we take away many 
hitchhikers, little beasties who swarm about in the car, 
flying in our eyes, ears, mouths, éct. 

Back to the electric company: the offices are open, 
but no one is about who can help us, so we go to the 
local version of Safeway, the ConaSuper, which consists 
of sixaisles: one given over to cookies and sweets, one to 
soap, one to alcohol, one to plastic doilies and oil, and 
one to votive candles. In a single corner lie the neces- 
sities of life: onions, beans, garlic, bread. There is a dark 
and streaked cooler given over to either butter or dead 
rats — but it's so dark I don’t investigate further. 

Back to the electric company. With my visits of the 
past few days, am becoming a familiar face. There is a 
long rambling discussion among the factotums about 
who I am, who Emmais, what her relationship is tome 
—and to the house (I am not yet ready to reveal the 


depths of my love for her). There is, in addition, some 
discussion about what a nice car I have, how much it 
must've cost, how long I’ve had it, and an even more 
detailed discussion of who's winning the local soccer 
game. Francisco Franco, who runs the Puerto Jestis 
division of the electric company, says that none of the 
employees ever work between Christmas and New 
Years, but if I could spring for some money so they 
could buy some pliers, they're fresh out . . 

He need say no more: with 10,000 pesos, and an 
offer of at least part of a cooler of beer, and a ride, | get 
them into the van and truck them down to Puerto Jestis. 
The operatives from the electric company, led by Gen- 
ral Franco, open up the meter and have the power 
flowing in two minutes flat. Unfortunately, a fuse keeps 
blowing, so the members of the Oaxaca Compania Elec- 
tricidad, between them, take five minutes to fashion 
what we vulgarly call a shunt, with which they wire up 
my fuse box so I will never have to worry about burned 
out fuses ever again. Burned out fuse boxes; even 
burned out houses — but fuses; no. 

Ittakes us an hour to empty the cooler, another half 
an hour to determine who is winning the local soccer 
game — and then they are off. 


‘That night there is a goodbye party at the school for 
one of the volunteers. I drive out the dirt road to 
Zipolete. Half way out, ina long and narrow part of the 
road, there's a stalled electric company truck. I half 
expect that if I pull out another 10,000 pesos, they’ll 
become unslalled enough to move. Actually, a little 
push would get it out of the way. [lean out the window 
and make just that suggestion. Larry, the bulbous 
American with a bulbous nose and the canted eye, 
lurches over to the car, and burns my face a bit with his 
breath, and says “Hell, you know — yer not in L. A. 
now!” He says it six or eight times so I'll get the drift. 
Larry is an interesting case. He has been coming down. 
here for twenty years. He’ lived with the Sanchez fam- 
ily, helping them to fix up their house, helping to turn. 
three of the five sons into active and garrulous alco- 
holics. He spends several months each winter with 
them. To this day, the Spanish words he knows are “Si” 
and “No” This after twenty years 

“You know yer not in L. A. now,” he says. 

“Shit, Larry, I know I'm not in L. A. I just want 
them to push the damnfool truck out of the way so I can 
get to my party at the school.” 

Larry one-eyes meagain, his other eye on the moon 
rising somewhat to the left of me, then hesays, brightly, 
“You know yer not in L. A. now.” | keep thinking we 
should be striking a medal for The Family of Sanchez 
who have put up with him, his boozing, his intolerable 
ways and his walleye all these years, putting up with 
this klutz for twenty years without a word of complaint. 
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DECEMBER 31 


There is a bird that makes a strange ‘tsk-tsk’ sound at 
random times during the night. I call it the Kissy-Kissy Bird 
because that's what it sounds like. The noise seems to come 
from the wall, right next to my head. “*Smack-smack-smack” 
it goes, very rapidly, at strange hours of the night. 

— Journal entry 


The smells of Mexico, in order of appearance, are: 
dust, exhaust, sweat, smegma, and Offal. Of the five, 
the one | still can’t get used to is that awful Offal. Tam 
not quite sure where it comes from, or where itis going, 
but I sure as hell know when its about. It always accom- 
panies a slow-moving, thick, greasy green-black line of 
waste product leaking between buildings, across dirt 
roads, down to the lower levels. [rs hard to identify the 
ingredients, because one does not want to get too close 
without a mask, but I think, by smell alone, that it must 
contain at least a smidgeon of the following: 

rotting food liquid 

urine and/or stool 

mop bucket leavings, after many a mopping 

juices from the insides of old fish 

animal droppings (a variety) 

old, very old, very bad, cheese 

pig scat 

hen bane 

asafactida 

eye of newt 

dead baby 
actually had to give up cating at my favorite restaurant, 
Chez Pepys, because there was a sizable Offal Creek 
running between my table and the ocean. Since the 
prevailing Westerlies were in my direction, all appetite 
disappeared in a flash. | attribute it to mere nasal weak- 
ness within my sturdy Anglo-Saxon frame, and, as 
well, the inability to eat tortillas and frijoles while 
breathing through the mouth. Nearby, whole happy 
Mexican families are downing great quantities of 
ceviche and fried fish and frijoles, drinking beer and 
soda — which is impossible to do while breathing 
through the mouth unless you are willing to drown. (It 
puts me in mind of a particularly noxious bathroom in 
the Texaco station in Pittsburgh; someone had scrawled 
on the wall “Its all right to breathe through your nose.”) 
Here in Puerto Jestis the Mexican military has an 
installation, and what I've seen of their drilling tech- 
niques, hardware, and armaments leaves something to 
be desired. I think that all they have to dois to corner the 
Offal Market, which doesn’t seem to be such a hard call 
since it sprouts willy-nilly, in abundance, all over Mex- 
ico. At the slightest hint of invasion, a River of Offal 
would be laid across the battlefield, and 1 (for one) 
would guarantee that no self-respecting army in its 
right mind would cross such a barrier. Those foolish 


enough to do so would need instant mouth-to-mouth 
resuscitation and a year’s R & R in Acapulco. 


JANUARY 5 


suspect part of the problem comes from the dictionaries. My 
Collins Fontana English Spanish dictionary will have viejo 
verde (“gay old dog”) but not a mention of the most well-used 
(and used up) word in the Spanish speaking world, verga.. 
Pinche appears, but defined as “minion” —which is not what 
I think Diego means when Nano drops one of the waterjugs on 
his toe. And nowhere can I find caca —although they go fo all 
the trouble of including calera (“‘limekiln’’) and caluyo 
(“Indian clog dance") 1 suspect neither Mr. Collins nor Mr. 
Fontana of having gone further south than the donkey bars of 
Tijuana — if that far 

— Letter to a Friend 


Somedays I will sit on the porch, not reading, not 
doing anything, just letting my thoughts spin. The 
hates and loves and passions and fears and bitternesses 
of America are so far away, no longer stirring up the 
bitter brew, the collection of travails that clogged my 
mind 3000 miles to the north. I sip on a Corona Clara, 
ice cold, buried deep in the cooler. 

Nano comes from school around two P.M. Itell him 
to make the bed and clean the kitchen. I have him load 
the water jugs in my car, and we drive to the river. We 
have Vietoria’s “Macumba” on the car tape deck, and I 
feed it full blast. | always pick up hitch-hikers — some- 
times kids going to Pochutla to market; sometimes a 
whole family on their way to Puerto Escondido or Salina 
Cruz; sometimes an Indian woman carrying a bonita 
back to her family. We turn off on the road to Rio 
Tonameca. Two kilometers along and the river is before 
us. The floor of itis made up of stones and pebbles, so 1 
can drive right on it. We go upstream, away from the 
Indian women doing their wash (many of them bare- 
breasted. “How like the 1960s,” 1 think; and then T 
think, “They've probably been doing their laundry this, 
way since 2,000 B.C.”). 

I pull my van onto the riverbed, the water half-way 
up the hubcaps. Nano takes off his shirt and shoes, 
wades out to the deep part of the river to fill the galones. I 
slide down into the water, let the waters bathe my hot 
body, I watch him as he concentrates on capturing water 
in the jugs. I see his body so filled with this-will-be, 
rather than this-has-been-it-too long. I ball up my fist, 
sluice water at him. He tries to do the same, can’t — 
splashes me, laughing, his eyes so happy, making me 
happy that my shy Nano can be so joyful. Downstream, 
two Mixtecs bring their horses to the water, use them for 
spring boards to leap in the water. A couple of pigs go 
by, ferreting through the mud with their shovel-snouts 
Further downstream, six or eight children, barebottom, 
are splashing, calling to cach other. A pair of Orioles, 
yellow wings, black bodies, swoop down to bill water 
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from the river, then ascend to the trees again. Upstream 
a naked sixty-year-old Zapotec is soaping, and rinsing 
himself. We aie part of the river. 

There are some goats way over in the field, and 
some roans. An eleven-year-old boy with a red bucket 
comes and pulls out some water and goes on up the 
path. There are green-yellow-orange clouds over near 
the mountains, and if you look upriver, where the water 
is moving swiftly, you can get a broken reflection of the 
clouds. Over the crest there are some swifts turning and 
wheeling, making you wonder how they can stay 
together in such flight without running into each other. 

In the bushes behind us there is a bird calling 
regularly and simply, “weet-weet.” The children are 
laughing, their mothers are calling out to each other. 
The shirts and socks and shorts have been laid out to 
dry on the branches of the nearby bushes, sprouting 
there like huge improbable leaves of red, orange, green, 
blue and white. The airis fresh. There is a slight breeze 
Every now and again, a yellow leaf will drift by to 
remind us of the seasons dying to the north of us. There 
isa peace and tranquility here which | had believed to be 
unattainable in this life and in this world 

Thave puta tape on the cassette — some music from 
300 years ago, by a squirrelly old genius named Bach 
The chords of the B-minor Mass twist and tum, pulling 
against the sky, pulling, pulling something from the 
depths. Nano asks me if | am sad. “No, no,” I say. 
“Sometimes we cry when we are happy,” I tell him, “Tes 
just as it should be,” I say. 

Soon enough he loads the jugs into the car, | hang 
my bathing suit on the outside mirror, and we drive 
back to Puerto Jesiis. “\Qué bueno que trabajas con- 
migo!” I tell him. “Te gustas?” “How nice that you work 
for me. Do you like it?” He is silent — not aloof, but 
silent — as we drive the road back to the great Pacific. 

What is love, and what is life? dream of dark 
comers, the bed wrapped in coolness, someone waiting, 
in the next room so I won't have to be alone. Roberto, 
the young fisherman, comes by every day, after the 
catch. Sometimes he and his friends laugh at my accent 
which is coming slowly to recover five years of disuse. 
“Your Spanish is the worst —1o mds peor — that I have 
ever heard,” he says, laughing, imitating my accent 
“Why does everybody in Oaxaca talk like they have 
rocks in their mouths?” I ask him. He brings kind 


Enrique, coal-black Negrito, wise Raul, brings them by § 


to talk with me. I offer them a beer, marvel at the ease 
with which they move, laugh, enjoy my company, talk 
so easily to me and each other. 

Later Isit alone at the wooden table, on the patio of 
my cottage, my new home, the one with all the heat and 
flies and ants. A couple of burros are making rutting 
noises out back. The radio across the street is playing 
loudly: 

Macumba, macunba, ti no le casera, 

Memorias mas fuerte que ti talisman, 


El hombre que amo, 

Memorias que suerte que lo amo, 

Lo amo tanto 
1am drinking cheap tinto, the local specialty, being 
strong and thin and wiry, like the people here. I'm 
eating the crunchy pan bolillos topped with a round of 
the bitter vinegar cheese that Nano buys for me at the 
public market. I think I must be one of the luckiest 
people around, here at the edge of the Pacific, the Pacific 
which, at night, if you listen carefully, thrums so might- 
ily against the rocky cliffs, near the mouth of the bay — 
thrumming as it has for a million years or so: rising up 
out of the darkness of the great Oaxacan Trench that lies 
just outside the harbor. The waves pound with a force 
borne out of that darkness, a darkness of the crevasses 
below and the mountains above — the dark of it all; the 
waves, “las ondas;” “el ondo” — the depths 

Down there in that rift, down there in one of the 
great cuts in the earth’s seafloor, strange eye-lantern 
creatures and phosphorescent fish move about under a 
Pressure equal to 200 atmospheres. These beasts move 
slowly, ferreting across a sparse and barren sea bottom. 
Tam a mile and 2 half from them in the soundless dark, 
me in the warm air, with my wine, and cheese, the 
bread — Puerto Jess and I — touched by this delicate 
veil, a sweet night breeze from the west. It is at this 
moment that I decide to return, briefly, to the north, to 
the world of clouds and cold and rain, the place where 
people who meet you on time, where telephones work, 
where there's clear water that one dares to drink. To the 
north, the land of fear and too much money and too 
little time. I'll spend a week there — ten days at the most 
— draw my life together, briefly, before [ return to my 
beloved Puerto Jesiis, my new home. 

— CARLOS AMANTEA 


1 Significantly, later in the book, Hartmann misremembers this, 
question as “If I told you to masturbate, would you listen to me?” 
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LOUIS XIV 


A Royal Life 
BY OLIVIER BERNIER. DOUBLEDAY; 1967, 


THE SUN KING 


Louls XIV at Versailles 


BY NANCY MITFORD. HARPER & ROW; 1966 (OUT OF PRINT). 


Li état, c'est moi 
— Louis XIV 


He had often been identified with the sun. That, in a number 
of obvious ways, seemed an apposite symbol: as all light and 
warmth come from the sun, as only cold and dark can be 
expected without it, so the King brought happiness and pros- 
perity to the realm, and without him all was dark and drear. 
Then, too, the sun is king of the heavens, dazzling bright, 
golden and splendid; so, indeed, all through the reign the sun 
‘was frequently used as the King’s emblem. 

— Olivier Bernier 


E WAS CALLED THE Sun King, as if he were some 
mythological beast. Perhaps he was. Even now, 
nearly three hundred years after the great man’s 
death, one feels drawn in by his spell, feels his glow 
burning through the centuries 
Triumphant and competent beyond all reason, 
handsome and “astonishingly majestic,” brilliant and 
gifted with seemingly limitless physical vigor, Louis 
XIV must, indeed, have appeared to his contemporaries 
to be the source, the divine center from which ema- 
nated a “golden light of success and splendor.” He pos- 
sessed an uncanny aptitude for his vocation; he hardly 
made a misstep for the first twenty-five years of his 
reign and precious few thereafter. Lord Acton called 
him “The most able man ever born on the steps of a 
throne.” 
Everywhere he showed the most acute instinct for the 
nature, extent, and limitations of his power... just as 
he had taken naturally to governing, and proceeded to 
enjoy italmost voluptuousiy, so he seemed born with an 
exact understanding of how power can be gained or lost. 
He became king at the age of five and actually began to 
rule when he reached thirteen. He never had a prime 
minister, At an age when young people today are barely 
outof college, he completely restructured the French tax 
system — he kept the nation’s budget in a notebook in 
his coat pocket. He typically worked ten to twelve hours 
a day, seven days a week, 365 days of the year — includ- 
ing those days on which he had major surgery (without 


benefit of anesthesia). His appetite was gargantuan in 
every respect — every day at two o'clock he ate a meal 
described in Nancy Mitford’s The Sun King as consisting 
of 


four plates of different soups, a whole pheasant and a 
whole partridge or chicken or duck (according to what 
‘game or poultry zoas in season), stuffed with truffles, a 
huge quantity of salad, some mutton, two good slices of 
ham, a dish of pastry, raw fruit, compotes and pre- 
serves. His appetite astounded tie onlookers and fright- 
ened the doctors. . . . (At his autopsy, he was found to 
have a vast stomach and bowels twice the usual length.) 
‘That was lunch; dinner, of course, was more substantial. 
During his meals and throughout the day he was on 
constant display, spending almost every waking 
moment in public (“except when he was working with 
his ministers, or actually having sex with one of his 
mistresses”). He sat on the throne for sixty-four years, 
outliving both his son and his grandson. He ran France 
asifit were his private estate (it might as well have been). 
He built one of the most beautiful and imitated palaces 
of all time. He fathered seventeen children by the 
Queen and three successive mistresses, and untold oth- 
ers by the many pretty women who briefly took his 
fancy. 

In every way he utterly dominated politics, fash- 
ion, and society in his own country and much of the rest 
of Europe for all but the first few years of his life. On his 
deathbed he said to his mistress, Madame de Main- 
tenon, “Why are you crying? Did you think me immor- 
tal?” Given his deity-like performance over the previous 
half century, the poor woman, and everyone else, could 
hardly have thought otherwise. He died at seventy- 
seven, suffering horribly from gangrene. He was 
characteristically stoic to the end. His death seems to 
have been brought on by diabetes aggravated by the 
extreme incompetence of his doctors. 


We tend to think of the Sun King as a wild spendthrift, 
‘who built sumptuous palaces and virtually bankrupted 
France. Nothing, in fact, could be further from the truth. 
Right away, we know — those of us who find the image 
of a provident Louis XIV a little hard to swallow — that 
Bernier has his work cut out for him. While he is not as 
evocative a writer as Nancy Mitford, his enthusiasm, 
scholarship, and fondness for his subject make up for 
any shortcomings in craft. By the end of A Royal Life we, 
like Mr. Bernier, find Louis XIV irresistible. We also find 
we've nearly come around to the author's view of 
Louis's monarchy; in contrast participatory democracy 
seems a clumsy, inelegant way of running things 
Louis XIll left his son an impoverished, politically 
compromised throne. And few things improved under 
the Regency of Cardinal Mazarin and the Queen, Anne 
of Austria, Young as he was, events hada singular effect 
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on the 

develop- 

ment of 

Louis XIV's 

personality and 

his approach to 

ruling. 

Because in our own time 

childhood is often prolonged into the twenties, we forget 

how very fast people once grew up, In 1650, Louis XIV 

‘was only twelve; but he was also king... . And he knew 

very well that his God-given authority was mocked, that 

the realm was ravaged by opposing armies, and that he 

himself had been reduced to an almost unbearable posi- 

tion. Had he any doubts the state of his wardrobe would 

have enlightened him. “Every year the King was given 

treelve pairs of sheets and tio dressing gowns, one for 

summer, one forthe winter,” La Porte noted, "in spite 

of this, watched him using six pairs of sheets for three 

‘whole years and one dressing gown of green velvet lined 

‘with rabbit fur in winter and summer alike for that same 

Period 50 that, the last year, it barely reached half way 

down his legs; and as for the sheets, they were so worn 

out that I found him several times with his legs poking 
through them and everything else was the same.” 

The forces at play in his early life instilled two 

Principles in the young ruler: the monarchy must have 


* power — all of it 
He established 
Political predomi- 
nance early in his reign with a 

theatrical masterstroke that made a deep impression on 
France's Parlement? and left the King’s adversaries in a 
state of intimidation for the remainder of his monarchy. 
The Parlement was composed of several tribunals which 

sat separately: they had come together during the Fronde 

in order to fight the government . . .”’but since these 
assemblies had been so harmful to France .. . the King 
slopped them and (on April 10, 1653] came fram the 
Vincennes forest where he had been hunting] toearing 

his riding boots to forbid these assemblies.>” That, in 
itself was a startling break with precedent. Not only did 

he dispense with the usual ceremonies, which would 

hhave given the several chambres time to organize their 
resistance, he also came booted, spurred and a whip in 

‘his hand, as if his anger, on hearing of the Parlement’s 
assembly, had been too great for him to master, while at 

the same time showing the judges that they were un- 
worthy ofa more splendid costume... . “As he walked 

‘in, His Majesty sowoed only too clearly in his exp 
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assemblies have brought upon the state, and the dan- 
gerous consequences they havehad.... [havecome here 
with the sole purpose of forbidding you to go on with 
thems, as Ido nowabsolutely:and [forbid you, Monsieur 
le Premier président# to allow or grant them no matter 
how much {the most extreme Frondeurs] may ask jor 
them.’” 

‘That froma boy of fifteen addressing the most powerful 

men of the nation. 

Before the King took control of the country’s 
finances, scores of government middle men regularly 
skimmed enormous sums from taxes before the money 
reached the treasury. This had kept France in a constant 
state of near-bankruptcy for decades. 

Money of course was necessary, but only merchants 
thought about it and the great nobles all had people to 
manage their estates; it was a rare duke who ever looked 
at the accounts, There was thus something very shock- 
ing about a king of France announcing that, henceforth, 
he would be his own finance minister. That Louis XIV, 
50 near the beginning of his personal reign, should have 
braved that particular kind of prejudice says a great deal 
about his notion of kingship... . Today, a head of state 
‘who vows to watch every penny can count on instant 
popularity; but when Louis XIV assumed control of his 
finances, some of the courtiers began to refer to him as a 
bourgeois monarch, an insult if there ever was one. The 
King, typically, paid no attention. 
Louis XIV had Fouquet, the corrupt Surintendant of the 
‘Treasury, removed from office and imprisoned. Then, 
working with the “astonishingly diligent,” able Con- 
tréleur Général, Colbert, he streamlined the tax system 
so that ll the taxes paid actually ended up in the Treas- 
ury. The effect was that 
Without any rise in the tax rate, the yield went from 54 
‘million livres in 1662 to 88.5 million livres in 1664... 
to make sure that, henceforth, the state of the Treasury 
‘would be clear at all times, a little notebook, bound in red 
leather and stamped in gold with the crown and fleur-le- 
lis, was prepared for [the King]. . .. Since he was 
determined to balance the budget, he undertook no new 
expenditure without first seeing whether he had the 
necessary resources; and, to that effect, he carried the 
current notebook in a pocket®. ... . And by 1664 the 
French finances were the healthiest in Europe 
In just two years France went from a yearly deticit of 
twenty to thirty million livres to a surplus of half a 
million. With changes that were nothing short of revolu- 
tionary, Louis XIV had put the nation into the black. He 
was running France at a profit. He was twenty-six years 
old. 


Not only did he control his finances, his was also the last 
word on every aspect of political and Court life; e alone 
‘gave out the plums — pensions, titles, offices, promo- 
tions — which had earlier been the Prime Minister's 
gift; he alone determined policy and made sure it was 
carried out. Free forthe frst time in French history from 


the pressures of the royal princes and the magnates, the 
King decided everything in the deepest of secrecy . 
Louis XIV now offered his dazzled subjects the very 
image of the rising sun. 
But, Bernier insists, 
Far from being the self-absorived, self-indulgent tyrant of 
legend, Louis XIV, all through the reign, cared greatly 
for his subjects’ twelfare, and knew that he had even more 
duties than rights. 
He goes on to quote the King, pointing to this exhorta- 
tion as a direct contradiction of Louis XIV’s most 
famous, and, Bernier claims, “purely apocryphal,” 
remark: “L’ état, c'est moi’ (I am the state), 
“We must,” Louis XIV wrote, “consider our subjects’ 
‘good before our own. They are indeed like a part of 
ourselves since we are the head of the body, and they the 
limbs. We must give them laws for their own advantage 
d we must use the power we have over them only 
so as more effectively to bring them happiness.” 


Louis XIV invented himself and redefined the 
monarchy; he may have been its greatest practitioner, 
and at the same time, the source of its undoing. Many 
lay the blame for the French Revolution at the feet of the 
Sun King. But, while it’s true that he created a level of 
extravagance that contrasted with the cruel, poverty- 
stricken life of many of his subjects, Bernier makes a 
good case for letting Louis XIV off the hook — and 
instead blaming his successors. The real causes of the 
revolution, Bernier says, were Louis XV and Louis XVI 
because they lacked the inventiveness, originality, and 
intellectual force to rule in a fashion that was appropri- 
ate to their times; to project themselves — as Louis XIV 
did so surely — into the hearis and minds of their 
countrymen. 

Ina sense, the Sun King continued to move the 
people, perhaps to inhabit them. For whatever reason, 
at the end of the 18th century it was no longer one man, 
but the people of an entire nation who were illumi- 
nated. Just as the King had created himself, taking what 
he was convinced was rightfully his, entrusted to him 
by God — so the people of France with similar confi- 
dence seized upon an idea just as revolutionary in their 
time as Louis XIV's ideas had been in his, and the power 
of their belief caught fire, and when it did the monarchy 
incinerated. 


Fur from being the caprice of a luxury-mad monarch, Ver- 
sailles probably saved France not just treasure but blood as 
well, for it was in itself a major political venture, and one 
‘which proved to be wholly successful. . . . Nor was it so very 
expensive. Luckily, all the records have survived, so that we 
know, in great detail, just what was spent on even a doorknob 
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ora lock; and adding it all up over the years, the grand total 
comes to exactly 25,725,836 livres (about 112 mallion of our 
dollars®) 

— Olivier Bernier 


I'ma king bee baby, buzzin’ around your hive. 
— Old Blues Classic 


Whether he said it or not, Louis XIV was the state, 
and if he took on the proportions of a mythological 
beast, he was also a political beast. Bernier is correct in 
suggesting that Versailles — he calls it the Golden Hive 
— was a political venture, for in creating the palace the 
king intentionally devised a theater where his court 
would be the drama and he would forever be the star. 
He made Versailles the center of the nation — and by 
extension, the universe. For anyone who had any politi- 
cal, or social aspirations, maintaining a physical pres- 
ence there was an imperative; as many as 1,000 princes, 
their ladies, and other nobility actually lived in apart 
ments within the palace, and no one left without first 
asking the King’s permission. Asin any hive, there was 
always pollination and rumors of pollination, and the 
buzz. was never louder than when the king bee was 
involved — and he was a busy bee indeed. 

While Mr. Bernier gives usa thorough schooling in 
the personality and political innovations of the Sun 
King, to get down to what Louis XIV might have called 
l'nitté-gritté we must turn to Nancy Mitford’s wonder- 
fully written, copiously illustrated The Sun King: Louis 
XIV at Versailles,” a reconstruction of the course of 
Louis's love affairs; the love affairs of a king whose 
intellect and political acumen were matched by his 
libido. 

“Louis XIV fell in love with Versailles and Louise et 
Valliére at the same time,” Mitford begins, “Versailles 
was the love of his life.” Immediately upon his mother’s 
death the King 

«+ « recognized Mlle de La Valliére as his titular mis- 
tress, made her a duchess and legitimized their baby 
daughter, Marie-Anne. . . . Medest Louise, who 
blushed to be a mistress, a mother, a duchess, was now 
brought into the glare of public life; it did not suit her. 

She was a woman to be kept hidden away, visited by 

moonlight at her house in the rue de la Pompe at Ver- 

sailles or encountered as by chance in some forest glade 
while the hunt went crashing by — a simple country 
girl, an excellent rider, puzzled and perplexed in the 

Byzantine atmosphere of the Court, though by no means 

averse from the financial benefits to be picked up there 

Though he was attractive well beyond his youth, 
and of course rich and powerful, Louis had only three 
major love affairs in his life — the Queen was not one of 
them. Not that he was particularly chaste; he had many 
dalliances, one with the wife of his long-suffering 
brother. He even had a private brothel. 

Marie Thérése was his Queen and the daughter of 


Philip IV of Spain. It was purely political union. At the 
time of the marriage he was actually smitten with Marie 
Mancini, niece of Cardinal Mazarin. Ever in control of 
his passions, he sent her away and instead made the 
correct political decision. 
She said to him as they parted “You are the King; you 
love meand yet you send me away.” He was always to be 
the master of his mistresses and of himself, as well as of 
France. Marie Thérése eventually brought the crown of 
Spain to the Bourbons — who shall say that Mazarin’s 
brains would not have been a greater prize? They were 
to prove a precious legacy to many another family. 
What the Queen lacked in looks — not a raving 
beauty to begin with; she soon developed the figure of a 
manatee — she made up for with dull sweetness and 
innate decency; she was little more than a coddied 
observer during her many years at court. 
«+. she had the mentality of a child, liked to play with 
little dogs and half-mad dwarfs and never learnt to 
speak French properly; she made no impact on her 
subjects. In spite of a pretty face she was nol attractive; 
she had short legs and black teeth from eating too much 
chocolate and garlic. The King was fond of her and 
treated her in a fatherly way; and she worshipped him, 
though she avoided being left alone with him, it embar- 
rassed her. 

Still, she and the King had six children, five of whom 

died in infancy and one, Louis, The Grand Dauphin, 

whose death preceeded his father’s by four years. 

‘The King soon took up with Louise et Valliére, the 
aforementioned “Modest Louise.” She bore him five 
children, three died in infancy. In 1668, as Louis XIV was 
about to move the Court to his beloved Versailles, his 
passion for the simple country girl began to pale. 

In the early days of love, when she ought to have been 
happy, since the King, whom she worshipped, was at 
her feet, her large blue eyes used to fill with tears for no 
particular reason. Then her tears had melted his heart; 
now they bored him. Inadequate in the role of declared 
mistress, she was not the mate for a Sun King. 


Lest we have painted too glowing a portrait of His 
Solarness this might be an appropriate point to inven- 
tory the King’s considerable stock of shortcomings in 
the personality department. It should be no surprise 
that Louis was selfcentered, selfish, and used to having 
his own way. His entire world reinforced these qualities 
in him. It was not that he thought the universe revolved 
around him, it was quite apparent that it did revolve 
around him. Whatever he might think of he could have, 
whether it be the movement of an army, a stable of 
horses, a palace, or a woman. Most women of the 
Court, usually with their husband's encouragement, 
threw themselves at him; sex with the King had great 
political, social, and financial benefits. No one even 
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considered questioning his word or go’ 
in any way. Those who did were frequently sent away 
from court forever — either banished from the Golden 
Hive, to become a nonperson, or imprisoned, tortured, 
and executed. It was common knowledge — not just 
meant metaphorically — that he had been hand picked. 
by God to govern France. And his competence, intel- 
ligence, and luck made it appear that, not being able to 
find an acceptable appointee, perhaps God himself had 
taken on the job. All this made it a trial to be Louis's 
main squeeze. 

Women of the court, frequently pregnant, fre- 
quently made so by the King, were nonetheless 
expected to accompany his Highness on long, arduous 
trips; to be uncomplaining, charming, and entertain- 
ing. He was virtually impervious to physical pain him- 
self and was unsympathetic to anyone else affected by 
it. 


He praised his artists and craftsmen highly, and 
paid them well, but was often cold and cruel to his 
immediate family. 


The King gave a large “Divertissement to say good- 
byeto the old establishment” before moving the court to 
Versailles 

Three hundred of the women present were invited to a 
sit-down supper. Louise et Valliére, pregnant, melan- 
choly and dull, was next to the King; his look was not 
upon her but on another table which the Marquise de 
Montespan and Mme Scarron, her great friend, were 
keeping in a buzz of laughter. They were the two live- 
liest women in society at that time. . .. The pattern of 
the King's three principal love affairs was the same, the 
new mistress was provided unwittingly by the existing 
one. When his flirtation with his sister-in-law Madame 
(Henrietta of England) began to cause gossip she told 
hhim to pretend that he was courting one of her ladies, 
Louise de La Valliére for instance. The pretense became 
reality. He had not cared for Mme de Montespar at first 
but Louise could not be without her... . Then Mme 
Scarron, the future Mme de Maintenon, was thrust 
upon the King by Mime de Montespan. . .. Louise de La 
Valliére was the youngest of the three, three years 
younger than Mme de Montespan who was six years 
‘younger than Mme Scarron 

“You know,” the King once commented to his sis- 
ter-in-law, “I like clever, amusing people.” And while 
Mme de Montespan was both — Mitford calls her 
“extremely brilliant” — comely to boot, and had been at 
‘Court since 1660, it was not until 1667, with the help of 
the Devil himself that she was able to capture Louis 
XIV’s heart. A God-fearing woman, she could hardly 
have asked the Lord to help her commit double adultery 
(she had been married for four years and had two chil- 
dren) so she turned to Satan, A wayward priest helped 


her cast the spell: 

He read the Gospel over Mme de Montespan’s head; 

there was some nonsense with pigeons’ hearts under a 

consecrated chalice; and she prayed: “Please let the King 

love me, Let Monseigneur le Dauphin [the King’s son} 
be my friend and may this love and this friendship last. 

Ple make the Queen sterile; let the King leave La 

Valliére and never look at her again; let the Queen be 
repudiated and the King marry me.” 
It worked like a charm. When the King went off to lay 
siege to Lille that June, Mme de Montespan came along 
asa lady-in-waiting to the Queen. Louise de La Valliére 
was left at homie. 

Inconvenienily for the King and the Marquise, and 
unlike most men whose wives were “honoured” by 
Louis and “who built up enormous fortunes on this 
favor,” the Marquis, Mme de Montespan’s husband, 
took exception to being cuckolded. 

He made a song and dance. He boxed his wife's ears; 

when he was around the King he talked loudly about 

David and Bathshebw; he drove to Saini-Germair-en- 

Laye with a pair of horns wobbling about on the roof of 

his coach . he went into mourning and referred to the 

Marquise as his late wife. 

While it was accepted that the King would have mis- 
tresses, adultery, even for a monarch, was beyond 
decency. The bourgeoisie were shocked; it was a scan- 
dal. Louis then forced the Parlement of Paris to grant 
Mme de Montespan a legal separation and 

finally, as scandals do, the scandal lost its interest 

and everybody got used to the situation. 

Louise suffered of course, though no one could under- 
stand why; she was wealthy, a duchess, still treated well 
at court, even by Mme de Montespan. 

For same reason none of this made up to Louise for the 

King passing through her room to find his new love and 

throvwing her his little dog as he went. 

Nothing if not prolific, Mme de Montespan was 
soon with child (she had nine altogether, six with 
Louis). 

The King, by now very much in love, looked forward to 

having a child of hers but feared that Montespan, the 

legal father, might claim itas his own. That would have 
been a pretty revenge exactly in the style of the Marquis. 

So Mme de Montespan concealed her condition as best 

she could and the lovers decided that some safe, reliable 

‘wornan must be found who would take the infant at birth 

‘and look after it secretly. 

Mme de Montespan’s strategy — aided by a little sym- 
pathy from the devil — had been excellent to this point. 
‘And on the face of it the choice of a stepmother for her 
child seemed the perfect one: her friend Mme de 
Scarron. How was she to know that Mme de Scarron, 
later known as Mme de Maintenon’, would succeed 
her, become the King’s final love, and be his “wife” at 
the time of his death? 

‘The Sun King’s gift for organization and his subtle 
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perception of relationships in the political world some- 

how didn’t translate into his personal life. Exhibiting 

characteristic insensitivity to the comfort of others and 

typical inability to understand human emotions, one 

day in 1673 he packed all his various mistresses, ex- 

mistresses, and what-have-you into one coach and took 
off to survey the activities of his soldiers. 

the King went to the front with Mme de Montespan, 

heavily pregnant, Louise de La Valliére and the Queen, 

all lumbering after the army in the same coach. . It 

cannot have been a very cheerful trio; Marie-Therése, 

mad with jealousy, had vapours all the time. Mme 

Scarnon and the little boy [the child of Louisand Mme de 

Montespan] were also of the party. [Mme de 

‘Montespan] had her baby at Tournai and was obliged ta 

be up and about two days later. 

Mme de Montespan made a fortune from her asso- 

ciation with Louis and generously helped her relatives 
whenever possible; something of a matchmaker, her 
pairings occasionally displayed a strange sense of 
humor: 
Mie de Montespan arranged for her penniless pious 
young niece ... fomarry one of Mazarin's nephews, the 
Duc de Nevers, who according to Mme de Sévigné, 
always had his hands in unexpected places. He practiced 
the “Italian vice” (sodomy) and is said to have cor- 
rupted Monsieur, the King’s brother. When he was 
‘young he was put into prison for baptizing a pig. 


Oink 


1n1674 Mme Scarron began what in later life she used to 
call her “long struggle for the King’s soul.” In this 
struggle her chief adversary was Mme de Montespan 
and her most powerful weapon the little Duc du Maine 
[Montespan and Louis's son who'd been given over to 
Scarron to raise]. He was a particularly fascinating baby 
‘who had inkerited all his mother's looks and charm... 
The King loved him much more than his other children 
and he responded naturally. . .. Mme de Montespan, 
for all her brilliance, was a bad psychologist. She 
thought that when golden curls, blue eyes and high 
spirits are not enough to hold a lover he must be brought 
back by spells . .. But Mme Scarron knew that nothing 
links two people as much asa child — the dullest woman 
can hold a man, particularly if he is not very young, by 
talking to him about that extension of himself, his som; 
she saw the King every day in order to do so. 

What Mme de Montespan had captured with the 
help of Lucifer, Mme de Scarron won with the word of 
God. A deeply religious woman, she and Louis started 
having “long, interesting conversations.” For some 
time he had been at odds with the church and now, at 
thirty-seven — considered old at the time — his 
“thoughts were turning toward reconciliation.” In 1682, 
after several years of wild promiscuity, both Montespan 


and Maintenon thought they had lost him. But 
“Although he was having a last fling, Mme de 
Maintenon was slowly strengthening her hold on him.” 

After a scandal involving black magic and poison- 
ings, in which Mme de Montespan was implicated but 
never charged, Mme de Maintenon became the King’s 
declared mistress. 

«the King found it easy to forgive women, whom he 
regarded as charming, irresponsible, inferior creatures 
he kept Mme de Montespen| . . . at Versailles for 
another ten years. Nothing could have been easier than 
for him tohave sent her toa convent, the usual fate of the 
discarded mistress. . . . Voltaire with his great knocol- 
edge of human nature, put the matter in a nutshell: “the 
King had reproached himself for his liaison with a mar- 
ried woman and when he was no longer in love, his 
conscience made itself felt more keenly.” 

He spent the remaining thirty-three years of his life 
with Mme de Maintenon, an amazing.woman, who 
almost cogoverned during their “marriage.”? She was 
unquestionably the most influential woman in his life 
and, during her residency at Versailles, the most power 
ful woman in France. The King used her bedroom as an 
office, met with his ministers there, and usually con- 
sulted her before making any significant decision. 


On August 11, 1715, severe pain in the King’s leg 
was diagnosed as sciatica by Fagon, his surgeon, aman 
unrivaled in his incompetence but to whom Louis XIV 
was inexplicably faithful. It is further testament to the 
King’s superhuman resilience that he survived for sev- 
enty-seven years despite Fagon’s “treatments” and reck- 
less surgery.” 

The King’s constitution was undermined by years of 
indiscriminate purging, bleeding, enemas, doses of 
opium and quinine and other remedies of the day by 
which the doctors sought to make this healthy man live 
forever. His death was long and dreadful and 
conducted, like his life, with perfect self control 
Over the next three weeks, the Sun King methodically 
put his affairs in order, meeting with ministers and 
Mme de Maintenon, giving final directives to officials of 
the court and to family members. He was suffering 
intensely with gangrene. He was eating — when he 
could eat at all — a diet of candied fruit prescribed by 
Eagon (which Olivier Bernier speculates may have put 
the monarch into a diabetic coma and ultimately killed 
him) 


he sent for his great grantson, a charming little boy 
of five, with big, round black eyes. He came with his 
governess, Mme de Ventadour, She lifted him onto the 
hed and the tivo men who between themt reigned France 
for a hundred and thirty-one years, looked gravely at 
‘each otter for a long time. 

He spoke to the child for a few moments about his duty 
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to God and country, 


.try and improve the lot of your people as 1, unfor- 
tunately, have never been able to do. 
then he said to the governess 
“Madame, | would like to kiss him.”" As he kissed him he 
said “My dear child 1 give you my blessing with all my 
heart.’’ From now on it was noticed that he spoke of the 
little boy as the King and of himself as already gone: “In 
the days when I was King.” 
He called in his most important courtiers but, display- 
ing more emotion than he had ever allowed himself over 
the past three-quarters of a century, could only manage 
a few words 
“<< feel may break dewn and that you also are moved 
beg your pardon. Goodbye, genilemen — 1 believe 
you will sometimes think of me.'” 
Madame de Maintenon came into the room and he said 
to her 
“Thad always heard it is difficult to die but I find it s0 
easy.” 
She left the room and left Versailles — as dictated by 
court protocol. Though the King lived two days longer, 
they never saw one another again. On the first day of 
September 1715, shortly after the new day’s sun 
emerged from the horizon, “Louis XIV's life went out as 
gently as a candle,” and the beautiful beast was gone. 
— DOUGLAS CRUICKSHANK 


1. Louis XIV's Valet de Chambre. 
2. Similar to Britains Parliament only in name, Frances Parlement 
‘under Louis XIV and his predecessors was a governing body made up 
‘of wealthy men, “judges,” who purchased their seats; they primarily 
looked out for their own interests. During the period known as the 
Fronde, late in the reign of the ineffectual Louis XIN, the monarchy 
‘was humiliated by a series of Parlement power plays. After Louis XIIIs 
death, Parlement continued trying to flex its muscles, though they 
underestimated the young king 

3. Bernier is quoting an account written at the time by Madame de 
Motteville, a lady of the court 

4. Unlike all the other members of the Parlement, who bought their 
offices, the Premier président was appointed by the King. 

55. Most of the King’s notebooks have been preserved and can be seen 
at the Bibliotheque Nationale in Panis 

6. This figure represents money expended over a period of thirty 
‘years, Put in a different perspective, itis 30 million dollars less than 
the gross revenues of Jimmy Swaggart’s ministry for the year 1986, 
7. For reasons known only to the wise rulers of Harper & Row this 
book has been allowed to go out of print 

8. She took the name after the King bought her the Chateau 
Maintenon near Chartres. 

9. Though Ms, Mitford often refers to Louis and Mme de Maintenon 
28 married, and it is likely that they were, there is no documentary 
confirmation of this. Mme de Maintenon, a prudent, private woman, 
destroyed! all their correspondence and ether personal papers imme- 
diately following the Kings death. 

30. Once, when the King had a toothache, Fagon offered to pull the 
tooth, then he continued and pulled all Louis's upper teeth, then 
compounded his act of stupidity by accidentally removing part of the 
royal palate, The King not only survived this excruciating experience, 
he refused to cancel his regularly scheduled meeting with his 
ministers. 
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UNMENTIONABLE CUISINE 
Calvin W. Schwabe 


“This is a unique and engrossing work and, to my 
mind, an important contribution to the annals of 
gastronomy. It will not, of course, appeal to all 
palates...but neither do snails and sweetbreads, 
brains and other oddments of animals.” 

—Craig Claiborne 


“| read from cover to cover with huge enjoyment. It 
is a remarkable and fascinating treatise... can recall 
1no other book that has covered the subject of strange 
foods with quite his flair and authority, and I consider 
the book required reading for anyone interested in 
the lore of food.” 

—James Beard 


“He can indeed play Till Eulenspiegel...but he is dead 
serious, and his peculiar book about the unmen 
tionables, the taboos, the conditioned prejudices we 
all accept, is an important one.” 

—M. F. K. Fisher 


“the book is intended to broaden the culinary 
horizons of Americans; to create an awareness of the 
many foods of animal origin that may be readily 
available but seldom consumed by them; and to show 
how they may be prepared.” 

—Frederick J. Simoons, Appetite 
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EURASIAN WHITE PELICANS FROM THE AUDUBON SOCIETY BOOK 
(OF WATER BIRDS, 


THE AUDUBON SOCIETY BOOK OF WATER BIRDS, by Les 
Line, Kimball L. Garrett, and Kenn Kaufman; Harry Abrams; 
1987. Abrams must have used at leasta gallon of gloss to finish 
this monstrosity. Our Associate Editor used it as a sun reflec- 
tor one day and now has litle brown spots all aver his body 
he's still in the cancer ward having IL-2 dripped into him. 
Wile hes recuperating, the rest of us have been sncaking 
breaks to come and sniff the wonderful gloss and glue that 
binds this book together. The theme of the book is bigger is 
better: the text and photographs are best enjoyed if you place 
the open book on your neighbors veranda (make damned 
sure its a cloudy day) and sit with a remote control page- 
turner on your own porch. We assume that the price tag for 
this book will be mailed to us in an equally large mailer, 
Kee 


TEXAS PRISONS: The Walls Came Tumbling Down, by Steve 
Martin and Sheldon Ekland-Olson. Texas Monthly Press; 
1987. In the 1970s, the Texas authorities stated repeatedly (and 
publicly) that their prisons were some of the best in the coun 
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nas isha 5 MARKET, by Charles M. 
Whipple, Jr. Brunswick Publishing; 1988, We were noodling 
about the Jobs-We-Wouldn’t-Touch-in-a-Century Depart- 
ment the other day. Being the concert booking agent for Sly 
Stone was one of them. Heading up the Belfast Chamber of 
‘Commerce and Visitors Bureau was another. Now we'll have 
to add being professor of psychology at Central Oklahoma 
State University. That’s what Charles M. Whipple, Jr. does. It 
seems to do something to one’s view of the human psyche — 
for example, inducing a numerical garbage bag for definitions 
of love: 

6. Love is: 
4, 25% sexual attraction, 75% other factors 
—— b. 40% sexual attraction, 60% other factors 
©. 60% sexual attraction, 40% other factors. 
d. 75% sexual attraction, 25% other factors. 
We're not too sure what they do on cold nights there in Lone 
Wolf or Ardmore or Krebs OK — or wherever the hell they 
hide COSL — but we hope it isn’t spent counting those 
elusive “other factors.” Anyone for Some "Dirty Sex? Whipple 
blurts out in one of the subtitles between The Bedroom Barome- 
ter and The 35-Year Old Erection. What's more, Adam Smith 
apparently looms large on the plains and in the hearts and 
minds of Oklahomans: chapters on finding a mate are titled 
Market Politics, False Advertising, Intimate Bargains and Paying 
the Market Price. (This latter isn’t what you may think: it has to 
do with mates who are workaholics). In all, we think we'll 
stick with Dear Abby who wouldn't, god knows, advise us to 
Improve Your Market Potential or announce, baldly, “Orgasms, 
like people, are not created equal. . . ” 
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THE UNKNOWN IACOCCA, by Peter Wyden. Morrow; 1987. 
Only in America could a noisy and pesky auto salesman get 
accorded sainthood. Ninety percent of the citizens of the U.S. 
know of Lido lacocca and— even at this late date — prefer him 
‘over George Bush by a 6% margin. If a book came along that 
genuinely descried the moral dysfunctions of this perfervid 
Willy Loman (and the society that idolizes him) we'd be all for 
it, After all it was lacocea, the Adam Smith of the auto indus. 
try, who taps the federal till for $1,500,000, 000 to bail out his 
company (he received a 4000 percent return on his stock 
options as a reward; the taxpayers got zilch). As we say — 

there were a true muckraking book on this Mother Teresa of 
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the Mustang, we'd be first in line to buy it. But The Unknown 
Iacocca has to be counted as just another snow job in the 
disguise of coup de plume. The best that Wyden can come up 
with is the fact that Iacocca suffers from The Shivers and 
nervous stomach, thathe says “shit” a lot, that he gota divorce 
a couple of years ago because his new wife, for some strange 
reason, didn’t want to live in Detroit. Lee isn’t the most 
fascinating character here. Rather, its his father Nick, or 
Charlie Beacham (his mentor — the one who equated closing 
acarsale to the consolamentum of John The Baptist), or Henry 
Ford Il, who relished 

“footing around with tie broads,” this coltish admission cou- 

cred such habits as his fondling, when drunk, freshly accosted 

female acquaintances very fully, persistently, front and rear, 
up and down, and very rnuch in public 
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‘A WOODCUT DONE IN 1508 ILLUSTRATING A CONTEST 
BETWEEN ABACISTS AND ALGORISTS WITH THE FEMALE SPIRIT 
(OF ARITHMETIC IN THE BACKGROUND FROM CAPITALISM & 
ARITHMETIC: THE NEW MATH OF THE ISTH CENTURY. 


‘THE TROUBLED PEOPLE BOOK, by Paul G. Quinnett. Con- 
tinuum Publishing; 1985. Going, into therapy used to be a 
confidential matter. No more. If you tell your shrink you are or 
have or are considering committing a crime, or that you are 
{going to kill yourself — he or she is required to report you. 
‘Thus the police sit in on that hour with you, your therapist 
and your soul. In addition, Quinnett reports that “your ther= 
apist is likely to . . . share your problem with a colleague or 
otherwise seek advice or suggestions on how he or she might 
best help you.” You also might be subjected to sexual harass- 
ment: 12.5 percent of 4,000 psychologists questioned by the 
California State Psychological Assocation reported having 
sex with their clients. The Troubled People Book is a stoi 

enough work, but equally interesting is the self-portrait that 
the author gives us (subconsciously, of course) from state- 


‘ments made as casual asides. For example, when discussing 
the fact that a therapist's own problems might taint the 
therapy, he says, 
In my own experience, there's nothing more unsettling than to 
have an argument with my wife for breakfast and then trot off 
to the office to work with couples who want to learn kew to 
‘avoid fighting at breakfast. On those mornings tehen I lose one 
lof tase arguments (I much prefer winning), Thave to redouble 
my efforts not to be judgmental 
A therapist who thinks in terms of “winning” or “losing” an 
argument, at breakfast or no, may not, we would guess, be the 
‘most equitable or sensible person to work out one’s problems 
with, 
*O 


‘THE CARE OF STRANGERS: The Rise of America’s Hospital 
System, by Charles E. Rosenberg. Basic Books; 1987. 
IE i impossible fo understand our defense budget without 
factoring in the power of ideology, it is impossible to under- 
stand the scale and style of America's health care expenditures 
nithout an understanding of the allure of scientific medicine 
and the promise of healing. Both the Massachusetts General 
Hospital and the General Dynamics Corporation operate in 
the market, but they are not entirely bound by its discipline; 
both also mock the Categorical distinction between public and 
private that indiscriminately places each in the private 
domain. 
In 1800, there were two hospitals in America — one in Phila- 
elphia and one in New York. By 1873, there were 178, and by 
1923 — 4,978. In the early 19th century, one went into a 
hospital as a last resort, or if one were destitute, a prostitute, 
‘or — interestingly enough — a seaman (merchant marine 
fleets were the first to extract a percentage from monthly 
salaries to be set aside for future medical care). There was a 
‘moral logic to sickness in those days: “most of the hospital's 
inmates were victims of theirown immorality orimprudence.” 
‘And for those suffering from alcoholism or veneral disease, 
“treatment and punishment were also inextricably related. 
‘The change came with the change in medical care: with the 
coming of safe operating room techniques and, more broadly, 
the change of medical practice to a scientific pursuit. Within 
the last fifty years, the hospital “has become a national institu- 
tion, no longer a refuge for the urban poor alone.’ Rosenberg, 
who teaches history at the University of Pennsylvania, has 
written a credible treatise of the drastic change in our view of 
hospitals — and what that change means for rich and poor 
alike 
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CAPITALISM & ARITHMETIC: The New Math of the 15th Cen- 
tury, by Frank J. Swetz. Open Court, La Salle, Illinois; 1987. 
Youths of the fifteenth century merchant lass trudged off to 
Reckoning Schools in Italy to learn the manipulations of Ara- 
bic numerals. No one went without a few downcast glances 
and shuffled shoes. The curriculum would be time-consum- 
ing: in addition to their study of rhetoric, languages, litera 
ture, and philosophy, students met for instruction in arithme- 
tic twice a day, and six days a week. Their arithmetical 
program was usually as follow: 
1. Multiplication 

a) Memorization of multiplication facts 
») Practice in the use of algorithms 
Division by a single digit number 
Division by a two digit divisor 
Division by a number of three or more digits 
Fractions 
a) Basic operations 
b) Use in problem situations 
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6. The Rule of Three 

7. Principles of the Florentine monetary system. 
Upon completion, most students began apprenticeships with 
merchants, where they learned the rigors of workplace 
accounting. If the graduate wasat the top of his dass, he could 
become a maestrod’abbaco and found his own bottega. Ii he was 
the best in the land, he could perform his calculations at the 
court. The bored courtiers and ladies loved nothing better 
than to watch a contest between an abacist and a prectitioner 
ofthe algorithm method (think of the abacist as a sprinter, and 
the algorist as an endurance athlete) 

If computations were quilled out, they took the form of 
elegant tables, diagrams and charts — quite different from a 
nine number LCD blip on today’s Mickey Mouse calculator! 
lunchbox. 
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‘TRAFFIC COURT: How to Win, by James Glass. Allenby Press, 
Room 272, 7015. First Ave., Arcadia, California; 1988. “If we 
had only known.” Thats what most of us say after getting, 
ited for speeding — and ignoring the chance to go to court 
and get the citation dismissed. You wake up a month later and 
find your auto insurance rates quadrupled, the offense stays 
‘on your record anywhere from three to seven years, and it’s 
points against you if you get cited again, The message of 
raffic Court is that most of us can’t afford an attorney for traffic 
tickets; that we can fight them ourselves; and that we can win: 
Thisis a form of taxation in which we, as taxpayers, have little 
‘awareness or voice. Traffic courts are . .. in the business of 
‘making money, although no law states that as an objective... 
the revenue which is collected by the courts by means of fires 
and forfeited bails is divided up by the cities and counties in 
which the tickets are written with a sum lef over for the state 
Glass has specific advice about all forms of traffic arrest and 
citations: 
— A radar unit must be calibrated before use; ifit is not, this 
can be reason to throto cut your ticket in court 
= If you are arrested while “Driving Under the Influence,” 
of the three tests available (breath, urine, blood) the urine test 
is the best if you have indeed been drinking. Ifyou take one test, 
you do not have to submit to a second one; 
— If you are in ar accident, it is foolish to say "I'm sorry.” 
(That can be considered an admission of guilt). 
—When stopped for speeding, you can (and should) ask for a 
snr ning instead ofa ticket ("This is my first offense in years; 
could you give me a chance?”) 
— It is best to refuse an officer's request to search your car. 
“Is amazing how many people forget what they have in their 
cars,” says Glass. 
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A LATTERDAY CONFUCIAN; Reminiscences of William Hung, 
by Susan Chan Egan. Harvard University Press; 1987. Hung 
earliest name was Hung Cheng-chi (“Right Continuance”) In 
school, he changed it to Hung Yeh (“Great Enterprise”). When 
heleft for the United States, in 1915, he became William Hung 
Fe was born in Foochow, educated in China and at Ohio 
Wesleyan (whose president at the time is reported to have said 
“the universe is fireproof and it is safe to strike a match 
anywhere in search of truth”). After a stint at Harvard, Hung 
determined to set up a sister institute in China — and that 
school, the Harvard-Yenching Institute, lasted from 1928 until 
its dissolution by the Communists in 1952. Hung was always 
somewhat of troublemaker. When he passed through Hawaii 
Driefly in 1930 with his family, on the form of his six-year-old 
daughter, he responded “yes” to the questions “Ave you a 
Communist?” and “Are you an anarchist?” The reasons: 

+ + the baby was an anarchist because she did not recognize 


any form of government, ard she was a Communist because 
she did not respect other people’s rights to their property 
With the invasion of Peking by the Japanese, Hung was incar- 
cerated — and indeed, some of the most readable parts of A 
Latterday Confucian tell of Hung and his colleagues in 
confinement: 
+. before long, they hud developed two sets of code for 
spelling out messages in English. The first code consisted of ¢ 
series of scratching movements. The Adani'sapple stoed for A, 
the brow for B, the check for C, and so on. Out of the corners of 
their eyes, they could observe these signals; and they were 
‘amused when their guards, being suggestible, were soon 
scratching themselves wildly, too. 
When Hung was taken in for questioning, he was asked by his 
captor why he was intent on resisting the Japanese. He said: 
Lam a historian. When I was young, I studied the history of 
China; then I went abroad and studied world hisiory, which 
includes the history of Japan and Korea. I have come to an 
important conclusion, which is that the use of military fore to 
conquer other countries, toenslave other people, toniake other 
people submit against their will, can only succeed leniporarily.. 
There is bound to be a reaction, and in the end, retribution 
When the end finally comes, the oppressors suffer as much as 
the victims, sometimes worse. 
a” 


‘THE WIT & WISDOM OF MARK TWAIN, Edited by Alex Ayres. 
Harper é& Row; 1987. Well, there are a few here that givea taste 
of Twain's mastery of the language. Like saying, of a book of 
Henry James, “Once you put it down, you simply can’t pick it 
up”” Or describing the day he bought stock in an insurance 
company: 

Ever since I have been adirector in an accident insurance 
‘company I have feit that Lam a better man. Life has seemed 
more precious. Accidents have assured a kindlier aspect 
Distressing special providences have lost hulf their horror. 1 
look upon a cripple now with affectionate interest — as an 
‘advertisement. Ido not seem to care for poetry any more. [do 
not care for politics —even agriculture does not excite me. But 
to me now there is a charm about a railway collision that is 
unspeakable. 

But in the main, The Wit & Wisdom misses the boat, and 
we suspect it is because, maybe, and this is only a guess — 
because Ayres might be missing a little wit himself. What 
editor would choose to leave out Twain’s great description of 
the German language? 

Avverbhasa hard time enough of itn this world when its 
all together. It's downright inhuman ta spit it up. Bul that’s 
just what those Germans do. They take part ofaverband put it 
down here, like a stake, and they take the other part of it and 
put it away over yonder like another stake, and between these 
‘evo limits they just shovel in. German. 

The other problem outside of Ayres’ own failings is that 
the master’s grandest knee-slappers are extended hyperbole 
— ones that can’t be shown in two ot three lines. For instance, 
the entire sequence out of The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 
with Tom Sawyer telling Nigger Jim what's expected of him as 
2 prisoner: 

“You got any spiders in here, im?’ 

“No, sale, thanks to goodness I hain’! Mars Tom.”” 

“All right, we'll get you some." 

“But bless you, honey, Idoan’ want none. I's afeard un 
um. 1 jis’ ’s soon have rattlesnakes aroun’. 

Tom thought a minute or two, and says 

“W's good idea, And I reckon it’s been done. it must a 
been done; it stands to reason. Yes, it's a prime good idea 
Where zoould you keep il?” 

“Keep what, Mars Tom?” 


“Why, a rattlesnake, 

“De goodness gracious alive, Mars Tom! Why, if dey 
aoas a rattlesnake to come in heah, I'd take en bust Fight out 
thoo dat (og tall, ! would, wid my head. 

“Why, Jim, you wouldn't be afraid of it, after a litte. 
You could tame it.” 

“Tame it? 

“Yes — easy enough. Every animal is grateful for kind- 
ness and petting, and they wouldn't think of hurting a person 
that pets them. Any book will tell you that. You try — that’s 
all 1 ask; just try fortwo or three days. Why, you can get him 
50, ina little while, that he'll love you; and sleep with you; and 
‘won't stay away frora you for a mite, and will let you torap 
hhim rownd your neck and put kis head in your mouth 

“Please, Mars Tom — doan’ talk so! I can’t stan’ it! 
He'slet me shove his head in my mouf— fora favor, hain’t it? 
Lay he'd wait a por'ful lorg’time ‘fo’ Last him | . . Mars 
Tom, I's willin’ to tackle mos’ anything ‘at ain't onreasonable, 
dt ef you en Huck fetches. a rattlesnake in heah for me to tame, 
Ts guoyne to leave, dat's shore.” 

‘Well, then, let it go, let it go, if you're so bullheaded 
about it. We car get you some garler-snckes and you can tie 
some buitonson their tals, and let on they re rattlesnakes, and 
1 reckon that'll have to do.” 

“Tk'n stan’ dem, Mars Tom, but blame’ ‘fUcouldn’ get 
along widout unt, I tell you dat. I never knowed Wfo, t was'so 
much bother and trouble to be a prisoner 

“Well, it always és, tohen it'd done right. You got any 
rats around here?’ 

“No, sah, [ hain’ seed none." 

“Well, we'll get you some rats." 

“Why, Mars Tom, 1 doan’ want no rats. Dey's de 
dadblamedest creturs to sturb a body, en rustle roun' over ‘in, 
en bite his feet, cohen he’s tryin’ to sleep, Lever see. No, sah, 
gimme y garter-snakes, fs got ta have ‘m, but don’t give me 
nno rats, ain't got no vise f7 um, skasely.”” 
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CALYX. A Journal of Art and Literature by Women, Winter 
1987/1988. P.O. Box B, Corvallis, Oregon. It took ten years for 
this journal to appear on the periodical shelves of a local 
bookstore. And just one copy. It contains poetry, short prose 
pieces, photographs, and reviews of women’s works. Contrib- 
tutors to this issue include Claribel Alegria, Diane Derrick, 
Shirley Sikes, Carole Boston Weatherford, and many others. 
What a delight to read a nurturing, “life-affirming” feminist 
journal — where love sways more souls than the double- 
edged knife of Berith Milah, 1 


WAR HANGOVER, by Gregory W. Bitz. Angel Wing, Box 7586, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; 1987, 

After he put a bullet in his head, here 

is the note we read: 

“Tve changed my raind.” 

Thisisa novel because the authorsays itisa novel, which 
is O.K. by us because otherwise it would be impossible to 
know what to call it. The table of contents alone runs fourteen 
pages: each of the parts, or titles, or numbers, or whatever you 
want to call them, becomesa chapter unto itself. [f you've read 
any of the Nighttown sequence in Lilysses or the Pensées of 
Blaise Pascal, you have some idea of what’s going on. However 
we define it, we don’t want to scare anyone away because War 
Hangover is an arresting vision of the Vietnam War. [ts chaotic; 
its splintered; its askew; its, in short, a marriage of formand 
subject, a poem about a language and a people torn apart by 
war, as all must be torn apart by war. Titles and narrative and 
time and the tale become mixed together in a great moil. And 
then right in the middle of such chaos will come a narrative 
which serves as anchor for all the bats flying about. In one 
particularly direct sequence, Bitz describes the bombing of 
Hanoi — three hundred words which stand as a classic of war 
reportage, beginning as Ernie Pyle, ending as William 
Burroughs: 

Al hell broke loose. The 
dam broke, the sky opened up, the wind 
bleto, binds died of fright, just like 
they were supposed to. Flightless destiny 
Trees keeled over, the sun went out, the 
moon came up. All the oceans jumped. 
Every grandmother's teacup on earth 
cracked or siaitered where it stood. 
Hanging, on a shelf, or in midsip. 
Bulls, perplexed, humped electric fences. 
mnbss were falling on Hanoi in such 
numbers that 1 wouldn't believe anyone's 
story. Every dandelion on carth went to 
seed and went up like a magnificent puff 
of smoke. The signal went unseen by most 
of the world. 

With a touch of Epic, a twist of bitterness, no end of 
paradox, Bitz has created something which is so elusive and at 
the same time so honest that it may or should or must be 
required reading for those who consider themselves among 
the living; for whom, after all, it may be the last and ultimate 
futile gesture: 

Sending futile signals 
To the living, iwho wouldn't know a signal 
From a ghost from a hole int the ground 
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NO MATTER NO FACT, by Alain Bosquet. New Direction 
Bosquet’s credentials and name drops (Le Monde, Le Figaro, 
have discussed the state of modern thought with Albe 
Camusand Jean-Paul Sartre”) areirritating, and getin the way 
— but we'll forgive him because some of the poems touch on 
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the ridiculous 
Sometimes at night, the telephone is scared 
and starts talking to the bedbugs that climb 
nto the great black beds where sordid lovers 
leave stains of love . . . And the old telephone 
2s it talks, imvents political crimes, 
elaborate plots, murders without clues, 
while the bedbugs bite the lovers, 
who endlessly scratch instead of kissing 
and the bittersweet: 
She loves butchers who smell of pork chops, 
charred blood, death and the end of menses. 
Her forties are buxort: in her heart 
there is room left, where you can walk 
as in a garden among naked men 
She dreams of incest, and so many children 
go fo sleep around her neck! Another charity 
‘bsesses her, for old lovers draco their last breaths 
(on her lap. She likes the lumberjack 
‘who plants himself like ans elma in her 
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‘THIS SPORTING LIFE: Contemporary American Poems About 
Sports and Games. Emilie Buchwald and Ruth Roston, edi- 
tors. Milkweed Editions, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 1987. Sub- 
ject anthologies always risk easing standards to fill out a 
volume. The editors of this collection have done a decent job 
serving up lyric lines about tennis from Galway Kinnell and 
suicidal notes from Donald Hall, but check our sensibilities 
with Robert Bly's boring hockey poem. A mild surprise comes 
from Raymond Carver: 
“Photographs of My Father In His Twenty-second Year” 

October. Here in this dant, unfamiliar kitchen 

L study my father's embarrassed young man’s face. 

Sheepish grin, he holds in one hand a string 

Of spiny yellow perch, in the other 

A bottle of Carlsbad beer 

dn jeans and denim shirt, he leans 

Against the front fender of a Ford circa 1934. 

‘He would like to pose blujf and hearty for his posterity. 

Wear his old hat cocked over his ear, stick out his tongue 

AIL his life my father wanted to be bold 

But the eyes give him away, and the hands 

That limply offer the string of dead perch 

And the bottle of beer. Father, I loved you, 

Yet how can I say thank you, I who cannot hold my liquor 

cither 

‘And do not even know the places to fish? 
A few of the poemsare sluggish with literary references (to the 
over-athleticized ancient Greeks), or reek with the locker room 
odor of plagiarism. Perhaps the editors did not recognize that 
Richman’s “On the Tomb of Kalamachius, the Jogger” 

He slowed once 

‘and death cought him. 

isa short, garbled and faint echo of 
‘on Hobson, the University Carrie 

Here lieth one who did most truly proce, That he could never 

die while he could move, So hung his destiny never to rot While 

he might still ogg on, and keep his trot, Made of sphear meta, 

never to decay untill His revolution was at stay 


John Milton's “2nd Poem 
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THE COMPLETE CRUMB COMICS: The Early Years of Bitter 
Struggle, by R. Crumb. Fentagraphics Books, 1800 Bridgegate, 
Westlake Village, California; 1987. One would have to be a 
dedicated fan to wade through this, the first in a projected 
series of twenty volumes on the works of R. Crumb. The text 
comes from one Marty Pahls who collected not only the very 


early cartoons of Robert and his brother Charles, but who also 
saved the early and very dismal letters that he received from 
him between 1958 - 1962. Crumb was no happier than the rest 
‘of us misaligned teenagers of the Fabian Fifties — contemplat- 
ing, as he did, a very fiftyish suicide (in the neighbor's swim- 
ming pool). The cartoons were obviously influenced by Walt 
Kelly, Walt Disney, Jules Feiffer and Mad magazine. The main 
interest lies not in “Fuzzy and Brombo,” “Clod of the Month 
Award,” anda very anti-Soviet series on Khrushchev’s visit to 
America. Rather, it’s in espying the hints of the genius to 
‘come. Fritz the Cat— one of ourall-time favorites —makes his 
first rather tendentious appearance in 1959, and there is a 
sequence from 1961 with “the first synthetic man” which 
shows Crumb as a beginning neo-anarchist magician, a role 
he was to master so well in later years (synthetic man turns 
huge and horrible, and explodes: “Itall because he tampered 
with the unknown,” says one of the characters). Those who 
Jove Mozart are willing to listen to his early, crapulous sym- 
phonies as well as his later, finer ones; we would guess that 
those who are true Crumb-heads will admire these naked 
imitations of the other masters of the era. 


PITH AND 
VINAIGRETTE 


BY WHITMAN McGOWAN. VIRIDIANA PUBLISHIN 
JACKSON STREET, NO. 10, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


‘OW THAT RICE-A-RONT'S jumped ship, Whitman 
McGowan’s poetry may be the last treat left in San 
Francisco. Pith and Vinaigrette is the second chap- 
book, also cheapbook ($3), in something called the 
“Flip Top Series." It is not true that Soldier of Fortune 
magazine has made Mr. McGowan Poet-in-Residence, 
but then perhaps they haven't read the following: 


“The Turquoise Berets” 
6 poets properly trained 
Equipped with maps, canteens, 
And arsenic Chiclets 
Can take over 
The language of « town of 10,000 
In 24 hours— 
Painted faces pushing barges 
Of strange books across the river 
In the middle of the night 
Securing the newspaper, phone lines, 
Radio station, and all Xerox machines, 
They put everyone else on 
A government subsidy 
Not to write anything. 
— WANDA FELIX 


NUMBER ELEVEN 


POLITICAL PUZZLE NO. 46 


BY HUGH GREGORY GALLAGHER 


IEN THE PUZZLE PROPER is completed, it will be found to be a political quotation. The first letters of the 
completed clues will spell out the author and source of the piece quoted. A prize of $100 is offered for the first 
correct solution received according to postmark. In case of a tie, the prize will be divided equally among the 
winners. Entries should be addressed to The Fessenden Review, Box 7272, San Diego, California 92107. As usual, 

all compliments may be sent to the author; all complaints should be directed to the editors. 


A. Where the eighter came from 14 17 22 83 81 45 20 L, Little Eva 8 G1 31 33 98 


8. Lincoln or Washington 2 103 5 M. Not a star performance 
. Chips and Trunks 66 T 15 24 10 & & 9 N. Oveta Culp B53 1 BD 


D. Where one stands 6 6 72.37 


E. Wire haired star TT 7 38 & 


al 


G. Where Dizzy went R, Whip Inflation Now 


H, Part of the bits bikini 25 B 3 I S. Right up there with the Ritz 35 56 55 
1. Lincoln Folly? 57 52 75 105 #8 78 7. Italian oil company & 56 @ 
J. What Hart dropped “77 TOI 51 13 U, Less than major fault BT 96 3% 


K. The accurate polls 34 #4 &8 OT YV. Department of Human Health Education and Welfare 16 5 47 59 


vs [us [os 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE NO. 44: “Ail of our people all over the country except the pure blooded Indians are immigrants or descendants of 
immigrants, including even those who came over on the Mayflowec” — F.D. Roesevelt, [speech in} Boston 

Correct solution submitted by Helen N. Hanna, Sacramento, Californ 
SOLUTION TO PUZZLE NO. 45: “Speak softy and carry a big stick. You wil go far. Ifthe American nation will speak softly and yet build a 
thoroughly efficient Navy, the Monroe Doctrine will go fax" Teddy Roosevelt, speech [Minnesota State Fair, September 2, 1901] 

Correct solutions submitted by Charlene Ward, Colville, Washington, Patricia White, Orleans, Massachusetts, and Bruce Reznick, 
Urbana, Hlinois, 
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word processing without 
€ver leaving the typewriter. 
.-Now before your typing goes pubic, 
Give it a sneak preview with Smith 
‘Coronas easy to learn Personal Word 
Processor System 14, 

‘You type and print right on the Smith 
‘Corona XD 8500 electronic typewriter 
And you edit, store and recall your typing 
(that's the word processing part) right 


‘on the PWP It has a bulltin memon 
of about 32 pages of double-spaced text. 
Pus there's unlimited external storage 
via MicroDisks—up to 80 pages of text 
on each. 

PWP 14 can also automatically move 
entire paragraphs and sentences, search 
for and replace words you may went 
to change, and merge a standard letter 
with a list of names and addresses via 
a Maing List/Merge feature. 

‘The XD 8500 includes the highly 
advanced Grammar-Right™ System, fea- 
turing Thesaurus, Word Alert™ Word. 


For mere formation on this rect, write to Sth Coe 


Corporation, 65 Locust Avenue, 


Erase;™ WordFind? 
Spel-Right™ 75000 
word electronic 
dictionary, Word- 
Right* AutoSpell? and more. 
All these typing features are fully integrated 
into your PWP. You can also use the type- 
writer independently for envelopes, quick 
memos and notes. 
Which means now you can have the best 
of both worlds—letter perfect and letter 


quality—at the best possible price (including 
the XD 8500 typewriter!) Bet you never 
thought easing into word processing would 
be this easy. 


F SMITH 
TIME SMITH 


TECHNOLOGY 
‘AT YOUR TOUCH 


New Canaan, CT 06340 


‘orth Corona Canacalic) 460 Tpscot Road searborbugh, Orta Canade UN Ne 


The Unknown Iacocca 


